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Thanksgiving fixin’s ! 


Tuis year as you sit down with family and friends to a’ 
good old-fashioned dinner on the good old-fashioned 
day, you'll probably make your annual remark—“This 
is the finest turkey I ever tasted.” 

And the goodness of that turkey, done to a turn, with 
its rich gravy, tasty stuffing and “all the fixin’s,” is prob- 
ably due (like all its predecessors) to Bell’s Seasoning, 
for Bell’s Seasoning has been cherished by three genera- 
tions of good housekeepers as a poultry dressing. 

When the Wm. G. Bell Co., Boston, and Advertising 
Headquarters joined hands to promote this old-time poul- 
try seasoning, we said, let’s tell the rest of the story, how 
Bell’s Seasoning can add zest to the most familiar foods. 

And so we have advertised all its merits, made known 
its variety’ of uses, how much interest and goodness it 
adds to all sorts of meats; in soups and stews, in 
casserole dishes, in stuffing and in gravy. Recipe copy, 
with fixin’s! . . . And every day more good cooks offer 
thanksgiving for Bell’s Seasoning. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Circulation,” when it is Free distribution, is often akin 
ordinary ‘‘Circularizing;“-as far as the recipient is concerned 


IMPORTANT BUYERS 


All Lines—Everywhere—Buying Every Produ 






order and pay for this 


SUPERIOR PURCHASING GUIDE 


Its “Circulation” consists very largely of “Subscribers.” 






No matter what your product, this Register would often 
present your sales message to the right man at the right 
moment;—our users rarely look elsewhere. 








The only “Paid” 
circulation work of 
its kind. 
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It aims at 100% 
completeness, re- 
gardless of adver- 
tising. That is why 


BIG 
BUYERS 
Prefer it. 


A. B. C. 
MEMBER 
(THE ONLY ONE) 





4500 Pages 9 x 12 


2350 Advertisers Use 8025 Spaces 


Most of them use “Keys” and know what they get 


Space costs for only one issue a year, but continues as effective 
throughout the year as if repeated every week or every month. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Ave., NEW YORK 
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Are There Too Many Salesmen? 


A Prominent Wholesaler Starts a Discussion in Which Bankers, 


RE there too many salesmen? 
Yes. There are too many 
manufacturers’ men trying to sell 


to jobbers. There 
are too many man- 
ufacturers’ men 
trying to sell di- 
rect to the trade. 
And, finally, there 
are too many 
jobbers’ men try- 
ing to sell to the 
retailer. 

But—there are 
not enough sales- 
men engaged in 
missionary work 
in retail channels 
to educate deal- 
ers and increase 
sales for 
manufacturer. 

From the point 
of view of a 
hardware distrib- 
utor, I see five 
ways in which 
the manufacturer 
uses the jobber 
either wholly or 
in part to place 
his product with 
the retailer, and 
actual cases based 
on these five 
methods will give 
a line on how, in 
my opinion, the 
manufacturer can 
make better use 
of his men than 
at present. 


Before outlining these five ways, 


Manufacturers and Retailers Join 


By E. R. Masback 


President, Masback Hardware Company 


let me explain my firm’s concep- 
tion of the relationship between 
the manufacturer and the jobber. 


We enjoy tying- 





the 





Several years ago, a great 
hue and cry was raised con- 
cerning the number of retailers 
in this country. The general 
complaint was that there were 
too many retailers. 

Dealers countered by asking 
whether there were not too 
many jobbers and manufac- 
turers, and they presented many 
convincing facts to prove their 
contention. 

Now comes a question which 
the intensive selling activities 
of the last several years have 
been responsible for: Are there 
too many salesmen? 

With this article, Printers’ 
INK presents the views of a 
prominent wholesale executive. 
This will be followed by an 
article giving the views of a 
retailer who has made some in- 
teresting observations. A third 
article will then be published 
which will summarize the opin- 
ions and experiences of over 
75 bankers, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. 

In view of the general de- 
mand for lower selling costs, 
the subject is certainly of 
timely importance. We shall 
he pleased to hear the views of 
subscribers about it. 


up with the pro- 
ducer and usually 
we make such a 
connection direct- 
ly with one of 
the executives of 
the manufactur- 
ing concern. We 
hold conferences, 
discuss the im- 
portant points of 
our contact and 
take on the line. 

Having taken 
over the new 
product, we feel 
that the manu- 
facturer should 
look upon us as 
a merchandising 
unit equipped, 
and desiring to 
sell as much of 
the producer’s 
goods as we can. 
We feel that we 
know just how 
much this will be 
and that no sales 
pressure as ap- 
plied by high- 
powered repre- 
sentatives of the 
factory will in- 
crease our orders 
beyond the figure 








the right one. 
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we determine is 
That is, we believe 


that our taking over the line im- 
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plies that we will sell all of it we 
can, without pressure from the 
manufacturer. We want co-opera- 
tion in disposing of what we have, 
not an effort to sell us more. 

This means that the manufac- 
turer of one of our lines who con- 
stantly sends salesmen to our 
buyers to solicit business is wasting 
his men’s time and his own money. 
Actual figures show that the per- 
centage of orders we place with 
such salesmen is so negligible as 
to run far under 1 per cent. And 
in these exceptional cases, it usu- 
ally develops that the man hap- 
pened to appear at a time when 
the buyer was planning to order 
by mail. Though the manufactur- 
er’s salesman gets an order on the 
spot, the company would have had 
it by mail even if the man had not 
appeared. 

There is another exception in 
the case of the salesman sent by 
his sales manager to get advance 
orders for future dating. In such 
an instance, our buyers base their 
requirements on carefully tabu- 
lated sales figures and give the 
man their orders. But, again, this 
could have been done as well by 
mail, for the presence of the sales- 
man cannot increase or decrease 
the quantities. Yet, manufactur- 
ers’ men come to see us every day 
in the year. 

All this means that once a line 
is taken on, we merchandise it to 
the fullest extent, know what we 
are doing, and consider ourselves a 
unit in the manufacturer’s distri- 
bution chain and, as such, an inte- 
gral part of his business. When 
he sends salesmen to sell us, he is 
just trying to sell to himself. 

(1) The first of the five ways 
in which the manufacturer makes 
use of the jobber is by appointing 
him an exclusive agent. One of 
the most successful of.our contacts 
of this sort is with the manufac- 
turer of one of our important tool 
lines. 

When the connection was made, 
it was with the chief executive of 
the company. We met and made 
arrangements for handling the 
merchandise. 

Then, instead of having a sales- 
man call on us regularly to sell us 
more tools than we were buying, 
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that company gave us a missionary 
man who practically became one 
of our own staff. This man works 
with our men and with our deal- 
ers. He is in close contact with 
his own company and with ours, 
He keeps us in touch with every- 
thing from prices to ideas, and he 
increases business for his own 
company, not by selling more tools 
to us, but by teaching our dealers 
how to sell more goods to the con- 
sumer. On Saturdays, this man 
looks over our merchandise to ad- 
vise and help with reordering. 

This is the best method I know, 
for the manufacturer, in this in- 
stance, instead of having men out 
trying to sell to me or to other 
jobbers, gives my company its 
agency and then puts one expert to 
work increasing outlets for me so 
that I am forced to buy more mer- 
chandise from the factory even if 
I did not want to. Sales expense 
and effort are aimed to get results 
where they should be obtained— 
in the dealer’s store. With sales 
increased there, my orders to the 
factory increase of themselves. 

(2) The other extreme is that 
of a tool company with New York 
offices, a New York district man- 
ager, and a factory sales manager. 
In this case, we are solicited both 
by the factory sales manager and 
the New York manager—an un- 
necessary duplication of men. 

On top of this, the company has 
a force of salesmen selling direct 
to the retailer from the factory, 
and selling at prices which we can- 
not approach. What a situation! 
The company is maintaining an ex- 
pensive New York sales organiza- 
tion to sell to the very jobbers the 
factory sales force is under-cutting 
in price. The factory sales man- 
ager spends time and money try- 
ing to sell us at the same time that 
his men are out calling on dealers 
whom our men call on. 

What this manufacturer ought 
to do is to discontinue his New 
York office, eliminate that selling 
staff, turn his line over to dis- 
tributors only, put one or two good 
missionaries to work to handle all 
these wholesalers, and save the ex- 
pense of his present home sales 
staff. As it stands, this company 
illustrates the most useless extrav- 
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DIRECT CONTROL 


Oricta WasHINGTON presses a button, 
opening a theatre in New York or a power 
plant in Colorado. Similarly you can set 
in motion the machinery of advertising in 
any or every part of the country. 


There is a McCann Company office with- 
in easy reach of your headquarters. Make 
connection through it with the McCann 


_system. You will find a nation-wide 


circuit, all set up, which provides that 
accurate, direct and personal control of 
local contacts so necessary to the suc- 
cessful marketing of nationally advertised 
products. National advertising requires a 
“National” agency. 


THE H.K.M°CANN COMPANY 


Advertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 


CHICAGO 


Los ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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agance in salesmen of which I 
know. 

(3) In between this unfortunate 
extreme and that of the tool com- 
pany comes the manufacturer who 
has an agent who is a representa- 
tive for more than one factory. 
Such an agent handles a half 
dozen companies which distribute 
through eight or ten jobbers. In 


the case I have in mind, the agent 


for the manufacturer whose line we 
carry makes his round of jobbers 
about four times a year. He comes 
to us quarterly, sits down with our 
buyer, goes carefully into details 
of selling and new ideas, helps to 
make up our orders, and concludes 
his business. He does not annoy 
us with frequent calls, he repre- 
sents the manufacturer fully, and 
his expense to the factory is very 
light. He takes the place of a 
whole staff of salesmen. 

(4) The fourth case is that of 
the manufacturer who has no 
agent, no New York office and no 
sales representative. His lines are 
seasonable. He visits us directly 
from the factory once a year, and 
the balance of his business with us 
is done by mail. This method 
cuts down the size of the sales 
force but still permits effective 
selling. 

(5) The fifth case is practically 
as bad as the second—I refer to 
the manufacturer who has an 
agent functioning both as agent 
and jobber. When this agent 
does not sell enough merchandise 
to the wholesalers to keep going, 
he sells to retailers on a jobbing 
basis. In other words, he com- 
petes with the wholesaler’s sales- 
men. His men go over the same 
territory as do the men of his real 
customers—the wholesale distribu- 
tors. 

There are many companies wast- 
ing salesmen’s efforts and creating 
unnecessary selling expenses for 
themselves by competing with their 
own wholesalers, as two of the 
previous examples show. Others, 
the more successful, are selling 
direct to a few jobbers, with a 
strict resale policy, upholding this 
policy, and also assisting with mis- 
sionary salesmen who work in the 
wholesaler’s territories. 

Where the territory is not large 
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enough for such missionaries, these 
companies send the sales manager 
on periodical tours. He carrie 
ideas with him and works to de 
velop the smaller territory, fr 
where there is not enough busines 
for the jobber to prosper, prics 
break and then useless duplication 
of selling effort results. 

Another one of the large tod 
makers up to recently sold through 
jobbers over the country on a mor 
or less exclusive basis and gav 
out a resale price which was cu 
considerably, due partly to the 
large number of retail accounts 
served directly by the firm. Then 
this firm decided that every whole- 
saler must keep up resale prices, 
and relinquished practically all of 
its retail accounts. 

As a consequence our own busi- 
ness in this line of tools has in- 
creased 40 per cent so far, with 
the help of its missionary men 
who sell at the resale price and 
turn over their orders to ws. 
Previously, these men had trouble 
in selling direct, and actually théy 
were competing with our men. 
Now they are cultivating terri- 
tories for our salesmen and co- 
operating with them, and they have 
cut down retail selling expense 
with probably increased business 
from the same number of sales- 
men who now create new markets 
instead of concentrating on old 
ones and thereby duplicating sell- 
ing work. 

Another company came to us re- 
cently with the names of 400 retail 
accounts it had decided to give up. 
This firm had been determined to 
maintain its resale price, yet it 
had been going to the dealer with 
better prices than the wholesaler 
could offer. Now, as a result of 
giving the wholesaler these retail 
accounts to work on, this company 
has cut out selling expense due 
to office detail and credit losses, 
has probably eliminated at least 
one salesman, and doubtlessly will 
gain in volume of business. 

There is another angle to this 
problem of too many salesmen. It 
relates directly to the jobber and 
indirectly to the manufacturer. 
This is the manufacturer’s creation 
of too many new jobbers who, in 
turn, create too much sales com- 
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- Official Daily and 
- Sunday Circulation 
_ figures for Brook 
Six months. ending 
September 30, 1926: 


SS SS 























Total City Total Net Paid 
Brooklyn Daily Sunday Daily Sunday 
Standard Union | 77,592 | 79,053 | 79,167 | 81,148 
Brooklyn 
Eagle. ...... 63,932 | 73,577 | 75,189 | 85,839 
Brooklyn 
WP iicseni 67,621 | 61,468 | 76,609 | 69,546 








Note particularly: 
The Standard Union 


leads largely in 
OA City” bales, 
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petition among themselves. There 
are too many jobbers’ men trying 
to sell today. 

Such a situation comes about 
because the manufacturer, anxious 
to increase his volume, feels that 
the only way he can do it is to put 
more wholesalers on his string. 
Instead of creating better retailers 
through missionary men in the 
field, he tries for more business 
by splitting up what he already 
has. The result is that the retailer 
finds men from several distributors 
all trying to sell him the same 
product. The merchandise he buys 
will come from only one factory 
anyway, so actually the manufac- 
turer, in this instance, is using 
several jobber salesmen to do a 
single job. 

This is all very wasteful and is 
one reason why there are too many 
jobber salesmen. The manufac- 
turer who studies the problem of 
unnecessary salesmen will realize 
that he is keeping his sales force 
down when he sticks to one whole- 
saler instead of dividing his busi- 
ness among many. Let me quote a 
concrete case. 

One firm with six jobbers and 
an agent in my district realized 
that prices were being cut and that 
business was not all it could be. 
There was a conference, and the 
Masback Hardware Company took 
over the line exclusively, contract- 
ing for as much merchandise as all 
the other jobbers combined had 
handled. The producer, in this 
case, gave us two factory specialty 
men (whom he always had used 
on the road) and they worked 
closely with our staff to educate 
our customers on this new line. 

In six weeks, we had sold as 
much advance business for spring 
as had been handled by the six 
jobbers and the agent during the 
entire previous season! Seven 
selling units had been eliminated, 
and the reduction in salesmen had 
brought the same business quicker ! 
Surely that shows clearly that 
previously there had been too 
many salesmen. 

All of this answers the ques- 
tion: “Are there too many sales- 
men?’ from the jobber’s viewpoint. 
It indicates that whereas there are 
too many salesmen competing one 
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with another, there are not enough 
missionary men being sent out by 
the manufacturer to create new 
business. 

I have pointed out how closely 
and effectively the missionary men 
of several manufacturers work 
with our company. Based on this 
experience and dozens of others 
of the same general sort, I believe 
that where the manufacturer has 
two or more jobbers, he can well 
afford to send out missionary men. 
These men can accomplish two 
good purposes: 

(1) They can educate the dealer 
on the line. They can acquaint 
him with its possibilities in a way 
that the wholesaler’s men cannot. 
They can give the merchant the 
benefit of their wide experience 
and they can give him ideas for 
increasing his turnover on the line. 

(2) These missionary men can 
help the dealer with his windows. 
Here, again, the wholesaler’s sales- 
men cannot do the job as efficiently 
as can a man who specializes in 
the merchandise. By helping the 
dealer display the goods properly 
in windows and throughout the 
store, the missionary man can 
build up business which will in- 
crease the producer’s volume. 

To sum up this question of too 
many salesmen and too few mis- 
sionaries, I would say that, if I 
were a manufacturer of a standard 
product, I should cut down my 
own sales force and also that of 
my wholesalers by appointing one 
or two good distributors to handle 
my line in each territory. 

Then, believing that they are as 
interested in selling a large volume 
of business as I would be if I 
were trying to sell direct, I should 
co-operate with these distributors 
to expand their business, sending 
missionary men to work either 
with the jobbers’ men or alone in 
educating the dealer and in show- 
ing him why he should sell my 
line and how he can sell most of 
it. 

While there are too many sales- 
men trying to sell the dealer to- 
day, I do’not think there ever can 
be too many missionary men try- 
ing to help the dealer dispose of 
the merchandise which he has 
bought. 


Nov. 25, 1926 
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A House for a Narrow Lot 2 


Just one of the many questions intelligently answered 
in a comprehensive way by our Home Builders’ Serv- 
ice department. This department is just one of many 
which catch the home-loving instinct among readers of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Helping with well-designed plans, specifications, hints and 
complete counsel on how to build, decorate and orient the 
grounds. In no other way does a publication get as close to 
its clientele as through service of this practical sort. Nor is it 
possible to establish a more effectual tie-up between editorial 
content and advertising pages than by this method. For in- 
deed the advertising pages at once become an illuminat- 
ing catalogue of what should be used in construction and em- 
bellishment, be it a house for a narrow lot—or for a wide one. 


The House Beautiful’s rebate-backed, guaranteed circulation 
of 80,000 net paid (A.B.C.) is a market of unusual responsive- 
ness. May we give you further convincing details? 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
A Member of the Class Group 














A New Type of Community 
Advertising 


The Pacific Mills Uses Paid Space to Reassure Stockholders 
and Workers 


OR a great many years it has 

been customary for speakers 
at dinners to proclaim that an 
industry served and was respon- 
sible to four separate factors 
namely, the customer, the laborer 
in the plant, the stockholder and 
the community. Advertising cam- 
paigns to consumers are being 
carried on by thousands of concerns 
in the United States. Advertising 
campaigns directed specifically to 
labor in the plant or to stock- 
holders are not so common and 
yet they have been and are now 


being carried on by some few 
industries. 

The community, as such, has 
been almost entirely left out. By 


community advertising we usually 
mean an attempt upon the part of 
the community to draw within its 
own borders either a large number 
of tourists or, as in the case of 
Atlanta, Port Newark and other 
communities, a number of new and 
diversified industries. 

The Pacific Mills, ‘with main 
offices at Boston, Mass., has just 
started an advertising campaign 
which is directed to the community 
as one of the four factors to which 
an industry is responsible. It is 
not community advertising in the 
usual sense of a campaign to boost 
a city, but rather a campaign de- 
signed to tell the city in which the 
company makes its headquarters, 
something about the company’s 
problems and what it proposes to 
do about them. 

The purpose of this unusual 
advertising campaign, is, first of 
all, to reassure the community 
about the whole textile industry, 
and particularly the place of the 
Pacific Mills in that industry. 
Since a great many citizens are 
stockholders of the company and 
others depend upon the mill for 
their wages, the community be- 
comes worried when it hears talk 
about things being wrong with the 


textile industry. This is exactly 
what has happened. 

There have been many rumors 
that there was something wrong 
with the textile industry, that the 
industry is losing its grip, is out 
of step with the times, that cotton 
goods are unsuited to the styles, 
that the vogue for rayon and silk 
has narrowed the field for cotton 
almost to the vanishing point. 

The Pacific Mills decided that it 
would answer these vague fore- 
bodings concerning the whole in- 
dustry in a series of advertise- 
ments telling its stockholders and 
its employees about its own posi- 
tion and plans for the future, and 
at the same time be able to do 
something for the whole industry 
by its campaign. 

An investigation proved that 
even among its own employees and 
the people in its own city, the aim 
and the prospects of the industry 
and the Pacific Mills itself were 
never clearly understood. The first 
advertisement, therefore, which 
appeared in Boston newspapers 
was a plain announcement of the 
determination of the company to 
tell its story to the public. This 
advertisement read as follows: 

Questions are asked these days about 
the textile industry. What is it doing 
to keep up with the times? What about 
its geographical location? What of its 
future? 

Many thousands of people in New 
England deperd wholly or in part on 
this great industry, yet - silence has 
woven a shroud of mystery around it. 

As one of the largest textile com- 
panies, Pacific Mills proposes to tell 
about its activities. A wider knowledge 
of our products, our plants, our plans 
will, we believe, be of benefit to our 
company and the community at large. 

Every Monday afternoon and Tuesday 
morning in this space will be published 
facts about Pacific Mills. 


The company’s investigation in- 
dicated that the columns of space 
which had been devoted to the 
flight of textile manufacturers 
from New England to the South 
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MILWAUKEE—First City in Diversity of Industries! 
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Classified Users-— 


EVENTY FOUR per cent of the total 


number of classified advertisements 





families rte The Journal alone—thorough 


coverage at an exceptionally low cost. 
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was one of the things which wor- 
ried its own employees and stock- 
holders. The Pacific Mills thought 
that it had something pertinent to 
say upon this subject and stated 
it in its second advertisement, in 
which the point was made that 
the South competes with the 
North in spinning and weaving, 
but is not a large factor in the 
finishing of cotton goods. It 
pointed out that the products of 
the Pacific Mills were all finished 
fabrics and that, therefore, the 
company had little to fear from 
any migration. The remainder of 
the series of advertisements will 
bring out other pertinent facts 
about what research has done for 
Pacific Mills, its present diversity 
of manufacture, how the average 
American family depends upon its 
product, and the company’s future 
plans concerning better methods 
of merchandising these products. 

The company believes that the 
publication of this sort of informa- 
tion in advertising space will clear 
away many misunderstandings now 
entertained by the public. It also 
hopes to create the impression that 
the company has sufficient initia- 
tive and vision to discover new 
methods which will keep it among 
the leaders in the industry. 

Almost a year ago, a merchan- 
dising research department was 
organized in the treasurer’s office 
which has been and is at the 
present time analyzing sales and 
studying and developing new mer- 
chandising policies. The company 
is on the way toward working out 
a new merchandising plan which 
will lead toward a different type 
of product advertising. In the 
meantime, its plan of reassuring 
the community in which the com- 
pany’s main office is situated, and 
in making specific explanation of 
certain general statements which 
have established fear in the minds 
of its eee: offers an inter- 
esting example of advertising to 
prepare the way for a merchandis- 
ing campaign. 


. ” 
With Los Angeles ‘Record 
B. J. Abraham, recently with the 

San iego, Calif., Independent, has 
joined the Los Angeles Record as 
classified advertising manager. 
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Scripps-Howard Buys Three 
More Newspapers 


The Scripps-Howard Newspapers have 
purchased three newspapers, the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Sentinel and the Rocky 
Mountain News and the Times, both of 
Denver, Colo. Arrangements for the 
transfer of the Denver properties “= 
completed early this week by Roy W. 
Howard, chairman of the beard. 

The Knoxville Sentinel has been con- 
solidated with the Knoxville News, a 
a Howard newspaper, and 

— 2 pewapepers. are now published 

News and Sentinel. 

She Rocky Mountain News will be 
continued as a morning paper, seven 
days a week. The Denver Times will 
be merged with the Express, already 
owned by the Scripps-Howard organiza- 
tion. 

The purchase of these three newspapers 
follows the purchase, reported last week, 
of the Memphis, Tenn., News-Scimitar 
which was merged with the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, the Memphis Press, 
under the name of the Press and News- 
Scimitar. There is now a total of 
twenty-five newspapers in the Scripps- 
Howard group. These publications are 
represented by the Allied” Newspapers, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. 





Ruberoid Account for Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann 


The Ruberoid Company, New York, 

ye of Ruberoid weatherproof- 
ing products, has appointed Griffin, 
n 


son & Mann, nc., advertising 
an also of New York, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines, 


newspapers and business papers will be 
used. 





Simmons Company Appoints 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Simmons Company, New York, 
Simmons bed and bedding and metal 
furniture, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company as_ advertising 
counsel. This appointment becomes 
effective January 1, 1927 





Mennen Appoints F. Wallis 
Armstrong 


The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J., 
Mennen’s toilet preparations, has placed 
its advertising account with the F. 
Wallis Armstrong Company, Philadel- 
phia advertising agency. 





Advanced by Corman Agency 


W. Arthur Cole, vice-president of The 
Corman Company, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, a been made a direc- 
tor of the com 

eeamee H. heldon has been elected 
vice-president and director. 
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THE BUFFALO TIMES 


On Monday, Nov. Ist, started running its new 
battery of Goss presses which were purchased two 
years ago and which have been under the course of 
erection in the Times press room for the last four 
months. 


The battery extends straight through the Times Build- 
ing, one full city block from Main to Washington 
streets, and consists of 16 units, with five high speed 
double folders, which admits of the presses being 
operated as five sextuples, four octuples, three 
decuples, or in other combinations when necessary. 


These presses occupy the entire first floor and base- 
ment under it, of the new Times Building, which is 
40 feet wide by 200 feet deep, extends through from 
Main to Washington streets adjoining the regular 


Times Office Building. 


The Times plant is now one of the most complete in 
the United States, and is equipped to print its papers 
with the speed and dispatch necessary to serve 
promptly and efficiently its large and growing clien- 
tele in Buffalo and surrounding territory, the new 
plant overcoming a press handicap under which the 
paper has labored for the past two years. 


BUFFALO TIMES 


NORMAN E. MACK, Editor & Publisher 





New York National Representatives Chicago 
Detroit VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. San Francisco 
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The Daily News 


The universal concern for good 
health is the basis of the appeals 
made by the manufacturers of 
dentifrices, whose products tend to 
prolong the life of teeth and thus 
promote good health. Since health 
is of primary importance to every- 
one, it is a leading subject for dis- 
cussion in the family councils. 


Quite naturally the advertising 
of Pebeco dental cream—placed by 
the J.W alter Thompson Company 
—appears in The Daily News— 
the Chicago paper having the 
most weighty influence in the 
home. The Daily News is the only 
Chicago daily paper carrying this 
advertising. 


DAILY NEWS 


hicago 
up of American Cities 


CHICAGO 
Woodward & Kelly 
N. Michigan Ave. 





SAN FRANCISCO 
C. Geo. Krogness 
253 First National Bank Bldg. 
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joins Babson 
Nations Business 
Brookmire 2d 
others in the % 
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Cover 


Oklahoma Stands Out 
among leading markets 


As far as is known, every national marketing 
authority of note has ve ointed out the exceptional 
opportunities of the Oklahoma market. 


Forbes, for November, places Oklahoma in the EX- 
CELLENT zone—not “Good’’—but EXCELLENT. 


Brookmire, Nation’s Business, and others concur in 
the remarks expressed in Standard Trade and 
Securities Service for November, which read : 
‘efor the South Central States in Oklahoma alone 
has the aggregate volume of business recently ex- 
ceeded that reported at this season a year ago. 
Despite the loss of purchasing power of the cotton crop 
—Oklaho homa still stands out as a state offering good 
business prospects, and we anticipate heavier sales 
in most lines than last year for some time to come.” 
By concentrating your advertising and sales efforts 
in Oklahoma, you will be enabled to overcome 
losses which surely will come in other agricultural 
markets. The Oklahoma Farmer- Stockman, the 
state’s only farm paper, is the shortcut to maximum 
farm sales in Oklahoma. 


—___' 77. OKT AHOMA -——— 


Carl Williams 
Editor Qdu. Mgr. 


f 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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Building the Super-Salesman 


How Willys-Overland Develops Ordinary Human Material into 
“Hundred Thousand Club” Members 


By L. G. Peed 


Sales Manager, Willys-Overland, Inc. 


HERE are 126 men selling 

Willys-Overland cars in vari- 
ous parts of the country who are 
entitled to be called stars, super- 
salesmen or any of the other high- 
sounding names by which pre- 
eminent leaders in the selling field 
may be set apart from their as- 
sociates. They are only a small 
part, numerically, of our selling 
force of some 15,000 men. But 
they sell fully 5 per cent of our 
total output. 

Are these super-salesmen super- 
men? Does their success mean 
that they have better brains and 
more energetic legs than their as- 
sociates who trail them? 

A few years ago, I would have 
been inclined to say yes to these 
questions. But now I have changed 
my mind. 

When I was sales manager of 
Willys-Overland’s New York 
branch, I had a salesman who was 
a very ordinary sort of citizen, not 
a bit above the average in person- 
ality, intelligence, knowledge of 
the merchandise and general ability. 
But he sold cars—many cars. 

Impressed by the sales record he 
made and his success in handling 
tough prospects and problems, I 
gave him the task of covering what 
the automobile trade knows as 
“fleet buyers.” This meant that he 
was to call on big industrial and 
merchandising organizations which 
buy cars in quantities for their 
salesmen. 

It was by no means an easy as- 
signment, as every automobile sales 
manager well knows. Propositions 
of the kind necessarily have to be 
handled through purchasing agents, 
who sometimes are hard to see and 
harder to sell after they are seen. 

This salesman had been on his 
new job only a little while when 
I discovered why some of us had 
been regarding him as something 
of a genius. He had called several 
times at the office of a certain pur- 
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chasing agent but never succeeded 
in getting farther than the recep- 
tion room. He felt sure that his 
lack of progress was not due to any 
prejudice his prospect might have 
toward our merchandise, and con- 
cluded that the agent simply was 
too busy to discuss the matter. 


QUICK BRAIN WORK GETS DESIRED 
INTERVIEW 


Therefore, he rightfully decided 
that it was up to him to devise a 
new way to get into the Presence. 
He thought of several expedients 
but none seemed to be feasible. 
Then, one day as he was waiting, 
as usual, in the outer office he 
noticed a girl coming out of the 
purchasing agent’s room carrying a 
tray of Dictaphone records. 

He quickly got an idea. He re- 
turned to his desk in our sales 
room and wrote out a little selling 
talk to the purchasing agent in- 
troducing himself and our product. 
Then he came to my office, asked 
permission to use my Dictaphone 
and put his message upon a cylinder. 

Next day, he took the cylinder 
to the purchasing agent’s stenog- 
rapher and asked her to take it 
into his office, put it on his Dicta- 
phone, reverse the recording lever 
and ask him to listen to the mes- 
sage. 

In about five minutes, the smil- 
ing girl returned and invited the 
salesman into the office. 

“Anybody who is as resourceful 
as you have been,” the agent told 
him, “is surely entitled to fifteen 
minutes of any man’s time. What 
have you got on your mind?” 

The resulting interview was the 
beginning of negotiations that 
ended in our selling a sizable order 
of salesmen’s cars to this company. 

What was it that this salesman 
did? So far as any of us could 
see, it was merely a proposition of 
making his brain work a little hard- 
er than the ordinary, rather than 
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having anything like a super-qual- 
ity of brain. 

This incident is only one of the 
many that have caused us to con- 
clude that the basic formula for 
developing the average good man 
into a super-salesman can be classi- 
fied into these two major parts: 

1. Cause him tq believe in him- 
self, 

2. Cause him to make the fullest 
possible use of the powers he has. 

In other words, he must think. 
Also, he must work. 

I am well aware that this sounds 
platitudinous and almost bromidic. 
It has points in common with the 
bales of advice that are shoveled 
out to young college men and 
others who start with the laudable 
ambition to conquer the world and 
who are informed that their future 
is entirely up to them. We all 
know that there is a great deal of 
plain old-fashioned bunk in the 
idea that “you can’t keep a good 
man down” and similar utterances 
that are made by the adherents of 
the so-called “pep” school of sales- 
manship. A good man can be kept 
down. His future is not entirely 
up to him. No matter how good 
he is—potentially good, I mean— 
he is likely not to get very far un- 
less he has an opportunity to show 
his stuff and is connected with 
somebody who can help him de- 
velop and grow. 

Nevertheless, our experience 
proves that what I have set down 
here actually constitutes the mak- 
ing of a star salesman. 

This is the principle upon which 
we organized among our salesmen 
what we are pleased to term a 
Hundred Thousand Club. To be a 
member of this club, a man’s gross 
sales in a year must be $100,000 
or more. The club now consists 
of the 126 men I have mentioned 
in my opening paragraph. 

Two years ago, when we con- 
ceived the idea of forming this 
club, only four men were qualified 
for membership. We wanted more 
—naturally. Did we set out to re- 
cruit geniuses or proved stars so as 
to reinforce our selling staff with 
more men in this class? 

We did not. Men are not born 
that way. Neither can mere money 
produce them. They must be made. 


Could we do the building through 
a process of training and educa. 
tion? Educating a man is a yital 
feature of his preparation for 
salesmanship. Everybody knows 
this. I suppose there is not ap 
organization of any consequence 
in the country employing any great 
number of salesmen that does no 
have a course. of study and train. 
ing, theoretical or practical—more 
likely both—for the men whom it 
wants to develop as_ salesmen, 
Certainly ours is no exception, We 
co-operate with our distributors 
and retail dealers in a very com. 
plete way to the end that their 
men may know Willys-Overland 
cars intimately and have a working 
acquaintance with the element of 
approach, closing the sale and other 
necessary fundamentals. We think 
our system is pretty good, but the 
chances are it is no better than 
many others. Neither do we dé. 
lude ourselves with the pleasant 
thought that we have evolve 
something new or striking. 

Any sales executive who wil 
look at this educational proposition 
in a perfectly cold-blooded way and 
who is courageous enough to call 
things by their proper names, wil 
inevitably conclude that educational 
training, undeniably important as it 
is, is after all somewhat of a 
incident. A man may be wll 
trained in the principles of selling, 
he may know his product well and 
still not be a salesman. He merely 
has the tools of a salesman. If he 
is going to rise above the ordinary 
level, he must bring into the pic- 
ture something that is within him- 
self. 


UNUSUAL GENIUS IS NOT NECESSARY 


This sounds ponderous and for- 
bidding. It would seem to bar 
from the higher classes all except 
those of exceptional mentality and 
gifts above the average—all except 
geniuses, in other words. 

We claim that only about om 
salesman out of a thousand is 2 
genius. We insist that the success 
ful salesman is not necessarily th 
one who learns his theoretical le 
sons well and who thoroughly u- 
derstands the mechanics of selling 
He is the one who calls to his 
service a greater proportion of his 
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mental and physical powers than 
is the case with the average man. 

This is the thought that actuated 
ys when we started out, two years 
ago, to form our Hundred Thousand 
Club. Our charter members were 
the four men whose sales record 
for the current year had reached or 
passed the hundred thousand mark. 
We used these men as models. 
Addressing groups of salesmen 
here and there, I declared that the 
four men in the hundred thousand 
class had reached that mark be- 
cause they had worked and thought. 
“A salesman is likely to conclude,” 
| told the men in effect, “that un- 
less he is a genius he never can be 
astar, But the real reason why he 
is not a star is that he literally 
wastes a large proportion of his 
talents and energies. He. only uses 
a fraction of his brain power. He 
limits himself too strictly in the 
number of hours he works and the 
enthusiasm he puts into his work.” 


AIM FoR 1,000 MEMBERS 


Gradually this idea got across. 
Our men gained confidence in 
themselves—which is the biggest 

Membership in the 


Just think 


club was organized. 
what it will mean to us when we 


have a thousand members! And 
we shall have them. We are going 
to get them, not by finding them, 
but by making them. We are using 
the human material that we have, 
and thus we are following literally 
the advice we give to our men 
when we tell them that the way 
to succeed as salesmen is to use the 
powers they have. 

It has got to be now that in al- 
most any of our more important 
selling centers one or more mem- 
bers of the Hundred Thousand 
Club are to be found. I go to one 
Mt these towns, call a meeting of 
he salesmen and have the mem- 
er or members of the Hundred 
housand Club sit on the plat- 
orm. 

Look at these men,” I say. 
They are just the same kind of 
uman material that you are. 
hey are pretty smart but you are 
ust as smart. You are fully as 
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good looking as they; you have as 
good brains and as good bodies. 
Why are they ahead of you? Be- 
cause they use more of their brains 
and energies than you do. You 
see, gentlemen, selling is not so 
much a matter of being born with 
talent or acquiring it, as it is using 
to the limit the talents we al- 
ready have.” 

This “Go Thou and Do Like- 
wise” campaign among our sales 
people wakes them up and inspires 
a spirit of rivalry that could not 
possibly be produced through a 
series of jazzy sales contests. I 
think that a good part of the 
strength of the idea comes from 
the fact that the members of the 
Hundred Thousand Club are of- 
fered no extra inducements in the 
way of prizes or increased mone- 
tary consideration. This is so be- 
cause the plan causes the man to 
grow from within. It gives him 
greater vision and increases his 
self-respect. It is the most intense 
kind of satisfaction for a man to 
be able to rise to the proud dis- 
tinction of a star salesman and be 
universally known as such among 
his associates. You may say what 
you please, but this actually means 
something. The man who qualifies 
for membership in the club is given 
a gold lapel button. Under cer- 
tain conditions he gets a diamond 
button. But this is all in the way 
of intrinsic return—except, of 
able when it is coupled with a 
profound knowledge of our own 
competitive products. 

We try to show our men that the 
true salesman is resourceful and 
that the resourcefulness must be 
individually thought out and ap- 
plied to fit the need of the occasion. 
This resourcefulness is most valu- 
able when it is coupled with a pro- 
found knowledge of our own com- 
petitive products. 

Illustrative of this thought, there 
comes to my mind, as I write, the 
case of a salesman working for 
one of our dealers in an East Coast 
town in Florida. This is in the 
vicinity of Daytona where the 
ocean beach packs almost as hard 
as a pavement and affords a won- 
derful speedway for many miles. 

The salesman was calling upon 
a prospect with the object of sell- 
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ing him an Overland car. While 
he was there, another salesman 
called to try to demonstrate a com- 
peting car. The prospect thought 
he would have a little fun with the 
two boys and work them into a 
rather hot argument, as to the rela- 
tive merits of their products. 

Much of the argument was on 
the power each car was supposed 
to have. Florida is such a flat 
country that the demonstrator of 
any good automobile has trouble 
in showing that it has exceptional 
power. But, using his head, our 
salesman got a bright idea. 

“T’ll drive this Overland,” he 
said, “and I’ll*bet you that you 
can’t follow me for five miles.” 

The rival, thinking that the 
demonstration was to be made on 
the sandy roads in the vicinity and 
feeling confident of the superior 
power of his product, accepted. 
Our salesman suggested to the 
prospect that he ride in the com- 
petitive car and the test started. 

After about a mile’s ride our 
salesman headed for the beach. 
Driving over the sand for a short 
distance he started right out into 
the surf, proceeding until the water 
was almost up to the running 
boards. When they had reached 
this depth he heard the competitive 
car give out several gurgles and 
splutters and turned to see it stalled 
in the surf. He circled around, 
pulled alongside the competitive 
car and took the customer on 
board. He explained that the 
other car had been unable to fol- 
low because its ignition system was 
extremely vulnerable to water. He 
dwelt at length on the advantages 
of a protected ignition system, ex- 
plaining that in the heavy rains 
which visit Florida the same thing 
was likely to occur even on 
paved roads. He got the order. 

Naturally, he would not have 
made the proposition to his rival 
had he not known what would hap- 
pen when the two cars got into 
the water. 

The reason many salesmen do 
not climb above the average is that 
they do their selling too much in 
the conventional way and in accor- 
dance with certain rules and prac- 
tices. Thus, they repress, instead 
of develop, what individuality and 
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ingenuity they have. They think 
that sales have to be made during 
certain hours and always in cer. 
tain ways. 

In New York, I had a stenog. 
rapher named Miss Goldman. Ope 
morning, hanging to a strap in the 
subway while going downtown to 
work, she overheard a conversation 
between two men standing near her. 
She learned that one of them was 
planning to get off at 59th Stree 
and go over to a certain automo- 
bile salesroom with the object of 
buying a car. 

Miss Goldman quickly decided 
that she would not be doing the 
right thing by her firm unless she 
attempted to pull the order ou 
of the fire. So she left the sub- 
way at 59th Street and explained 
to the two gentlemen that shie could 
not help overhearing their conver- 
sation. In as much as she was 
connected with Willys-Overland, 
she told them, she felt it was her 
duty to attempt to have them se 
the Willys-Knight car before any 
selection was made. 

Would they do her the honor of 
allowing her to call a taxi and 
take them down to our salesrooms 
on 50th Street? 

The unusual bit of salesmanship 
intrigued them to the extent that 
they accepted the stenographer’s 
offer. Before the morning was 
over the man had purchased a 
Willys-Knight car. 

And then there is persistency 
and unselfish devotion to the job— 
two important qualities that no 
man needs to be a genius in order 
to exercise. But these are a part 
of every super-salesman’s equip- 
ment. 

“Every ramification of life,” 
John N. Willys recently said, “is 
subject to selling or salesmanship 
It calls for the talent, knack or 
whatever you want to name it, of 
persuading or convincing the other 
man for a definite aim or purpose. 
Every man must sell himself ot 
his services to someone. And his 
success in life—whether striving 
for material possessions, happiness 
or what not—is in direct propor- 
tion to his ability to make the 
fullest use of the selling powers he 
has. He must at once sell and be 
sold.” 
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The Coening Bulletin 
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This is the newspaper 
that goes daily into 

“nearly every Philadelphia home.” 

Business men familiar with 
newspaper situations throughout 
the country speak of it as one of 
America’s foremost conservative 
and high-class newspapers of the 
progressive, non-sensational type. 

National Newspaper Advertis- 
ing campaigns usually have this 
newspaper at the top of their list. 

Its circulation is the largest in 
*Philadelphia. 


*Philadelphia is America’s third largest 
city, and ranks in this importance in the 
sales plans of national advertisers. 


= See 
ominate Philadelphia 


by advertising in the newspaper 
nearly everybody rea 


The Evening Bulletin 
535,096 cous 





Branch Advertising Offices 
New York—247 Park Ave. (Park-Lexington Building) 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulev: 
Detrou—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
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The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL .. , 
key to the World’s Richest Market 


More read it . . 
More believe init... 
More Buy through 
the NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


(The concentrated power 

of this great advertising 

medium will win the New 

York market for your 
product. 


Tue New York market is admit- 
tedly the greatest and richest in 
the world. Its 9,000,000 consumers 
have more wealth than seven large 
mid-western states. Its 50-mile trad- 
ing area has more purchasing 
power than all New England. It 
is within easy reach, thus cutting 
down travel and_ transportation 
costs. It is the most compact, easily 
covered, and highly organized 
trading area in existence. 


Where enterprise pays 


The very magnitude of the New 
York market has deterred many a 
manufacturer from attempting to 
sell his goods there. But to the man 
who has energy and ideas, the 
mere size of an undertaking means 
nothing. He equips himself with a 
sufficiently powerful weapon, and 
goes straight ahead. 


The greatest of all sales weapons 
is good advertising. In the New 
York market, as anywhere else, 


advertising is the key to the sell 
ing problem—if that advertising 
takes advantage of the concen 
trated power of the New Yor 
Evening Journal. 


Coverage that counts 


The circulation of the New Yor 
Evening Journal is 700,000 daily 
—more than those of the next two 
New York evening papers com 
bined plus 100,000—the greatest 
evening paper circulation in th 
world! Every night it is take 
into 700,000 homes, in which dwell 
approximately 3,000,000 people 

one-third of the total number d 
consumers in this territory! 


These people constitute the cred 
of the New York buying publ 
They live well; they buy regularly 
and often; they pay liberally i 
what they buy. And their purchas 
are governed by the advertising 
which comes to them in the colum 
of the New York Evening Jou 
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B. Altman & Co. 


a consistent advertiser in the New York 
yening Journal for over twenty years 


As THE business of B. Altman 
i Co. has expanded into larger 
buildings and still greater floor 
space, through additions to 
ir present location, they have 
tinued to increase their 
ales-building investment in the 
ning newspaper which is 
purchased by nearly half of all 
he people who buy any New 
fork evening newspaper. 

B. Altman & Co.’s New 
‘ork Evening Journal adver- 
ising record has been one of 
progressive cultivation. It has 
en a splendid example of 
ontinuity—one of the big fac- 
ors in building good-will and 
etting the most out of their 
advertising investment. It also 


indicates growth, enterprise and 
highly profitable results. It 
gives an idea of the purchasing 
power and responsiveness of 
the largest audience of evening 
newspaper readers in America— 
the more-than-two-million peo- 
ple who read the New York 
Evening Journal every day. 


For twenty-seven consecutive 
years the New York Evening 
Journal has maintained suprem- 
acy in circulation among all 
evening mewspapers in the 
United States! For twelve con- 
secutive .years it has led all 
New York evening newspapers 
in volume of paid advertising 
printed ! 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 677,844 DAILY, NET PAID 


{ daily gain of 42,039 over the same period last year. 


NEW YORK 


VENING 


JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 


Vew York Office: 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


Chicago Office 
13 Hearst Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Detroit Office 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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The Man’s Newspaper 
As Well as the Woman’s 


The Detroit News Is Preferred 
By All Substantial Householders 


The Detroit 
News carries 
more hardware, 
sport goods and 
men’s wear ad- 
vertising than all 
other etroit 
papers and more 
tobacco advertis- 
ing than any 
other Detroit 
newspaper. 


Men of the substantial household type 
have evinced a special interest in The 
Detroit News from the start. Its sport 
pages are among the best edited in 
America. H. G. Salsinger, the Sports 
Editor, is a recognized authority in his 
field. The financial pages with leased 
wire service from New York give the last 
word on stocks and bonds every evening. 
Evidence of Detroit News reader interest 
among men was clearly demonstrated in 
a recent survey when 96 out of 103 fac- 
tory executives said they read The News 
regularly. Advertisers experienced in this 
field have long realized this fact and have 
constantly shown a preference for The 
News when appealing to men just as they 
always do when they wish to interest 
women of the household. 


The Detroit News 


350,000 Sunday Circulation 


The HOME newspaper 
320,000 Weekday Circulation 
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Are “Grape-Nuts” and “Wheat- 
Nut” Confusingly Similar? 


The Patent Office Does Not Seem to Think So 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


N first thought, it would ap- 

pear that “Grape-Nuts” and 
“Wheat-Nut,” when both marks 
are used on breakfast foods would 
prove to be confusing. However, 
last week the Patent Office held 
that the marks are dissimilar, and 
the reason for the decision is both 
interesting and significant. 

The case was one of .opposition 
brought by the Postum Cereal 
Company, Inc., against the Farm- 
ers Mill & Elevator Association. 
The opposition was dismissed by 
the examiner of interferences last 
year, and was then appealed by 
Postum to the Commissioner of 
Patents. 

According to the records, the op- 
position of the Postum company 
was based on the ground that the 
company and its predecessors had 
used the trade-mark “Grape-Nuts,” 
since 1898 on a cereal breakfast 
food, made principally of wheat 
with the addition of malted barley, 
and that the company was the 
owner of several specified registra- 
tions of the mark. 

The brief of the Postum com- 
pany alleges that the mark of the 
Farmers Mill & Elevator Associa- 
tion, “Wheat-Nut,” which was 
sought to be registered, so closely 
resembles “Grape-Nuts” as to pro- 
duce confusion and mistake in the 
mind of the public and deceive pur- 
chasers. 

In answer to the notice of op- 
position, the Farmers Association 
specifically denied these allegations. 
It also denied that the two marks 
are applied to goods of the same 
descriptive properties, and that reg- 
istration of its mark would be in- 
jurious to the opposer. However, 
at the hearing, the applicant agreed 
that the only question raised by the 
appeal for decision is whether the 
mark “Wheat-Nut” is confusingly 
eis to the trade-mark “Grape- 
Nuts.” 

An interesting feature of the tes- 


timony was an apparently con- 
flicting opinion of the court in 
previous cases. The opposer cited 
the case of the Postum Cereal 
Company v. Hillis, in which the 
opposition to the registration of 
the mark “Bran-Nuts” was sus- 
tained in view of the mark “Grape- 
Nuts.” The applicant referred to 
the case of the Postum Cereal 
Company v. California Fig Nut 
Company, in which the First As- 
sistant Commissioner held that the 
marks “Fig Nuts” and “Grape- 
Nuts” were not so similar as to 
cause confusion. 

In deciding the case under dis- 
cussion, the First Assistant Com- 
missioner cited several other 
decisions, and pointed out that 
where the two words of a mark are 
equally important and unusual, the 
courts have frequently held that 
if the first word of the two marks 
is the same, the marks infringe. 
He then explained that the word 
“Nut,” the second word, is com- 
mon to the marks involved, and is 
less conspicuous, less striking than 
the first words of the marks, and 
not so likely to be retained in the 
mind as the first words which are 
wholly dissimilar in spelling, sound, 
appearance and significance. There- 
fore, he concluded that there was 
not any possibility of confusion in 
the mind of the average purchaser. 

The First Assistant Commission- 
er also called attention to another 
factor which appears to have an 
important bearing on the decision. 
He emphasized the fact that the ap- 
plicant’s mark consists of the word 
“Wheat-Nut” and a picture de- 
scribed by the acting examiner of 
interferences as, “a small boy at- 
tired somewhat after the fashion of 
a Scotch Highlander, with a large 
napkin tied about his neck. He car- 
ries in one hand a steaming dish, 
presumably of applicant’s breakfast 
food, while in the other, upraised. 
is a large spoon. The circular 
background is partially enclosed 
by wheat heads, and just below 
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eageere the word ‘Wheat-Nut’.” 
n affirming the decision of the 
acting examiner, which granted 
registration to the mark “Wheat- 
Nut,” the First Assistant Com- 
missioner concluded : 

“As the words ‘Grape-Nuts’ and 
‘Wheat-Nut’ are dissimilar, and as 
the opposer’s mark contains no pic- 
torial characteristic corresponding 
to that of the applicant’s mark, it 
is believed that the two marks do 
not so nearly resemble each other 
as to be likely to cause confusion 
or mistake in the mind of the pub- 
lic or to deceive purchasers.” 


Middle Western Tank Manu- 
facturers Form Association 


The Steel Tank Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has been organized by thirty- 
five manufacturers in the Middle West, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis. A. 
G. Felker, of Marshfield, Wis., is presi- 
dent of the association; A. J. Kline, of 
Burlington, Iowa, is first vice-president; 

. B. Armstrong, of New London, 
Ohio, is second vice-president, and 
A. W. Kegler of Minneapolis, is secre 
tary-treasurer. 


The Long Arm of Advertising 


The advertising campaign of the Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth Advertising Fund is 
bringing results from great distances, 
as shown by an inquiry received from 
Hikurangi, New Zealand. The writer 
asked for descriptive literature, declar- 
ing that he hopes to be in the Eastern 
States next summer. A card was also 
received from Pernambuco, Brazil, ask- 
ing for literature. 


Refrigerator Account for 
Tyson Agency 

The National Refrigeration Company, 
New Haven, Conn., has appointed O. S. 
Tyson and Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct the adver- 
tising of a domestic refrigerating unit 
known as the Ice-o-lator. 


Racine Publisher Elected State 
Senator 


W. S. Goodland, publisher of the 
Racine, Wis., Times-Cail, who has been 
mayor of Racine for two terms, was 
elected State Senator on an indepen- 
dent ticket. 


With A. De Pinna Company 


George C. Van de Carr, formerly of 
The Arthur Cooty Service, New York, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the A. De Pinna Company, New 
York, clothiers. 
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Buy Charleston, S. C. “News 
and Courier” 


A controlling interest in the Charles. 
ton, S. C., News and Courier has ben 
purchased by a group of local busines 
men, some of whom are connected with 
the Charleston Post. Julian Mitchel) 
is the new president of the News ong 
Courier, and Robert S. Manigaui 
president of the Post, has been elects 
secretary and treasurer. 

H. T. McGee, -business manager of 
the Post, has been made business map. 
ager of the News and Courier. Control 
of the latter paper was sold by Jame 
E. Rockwell, who acquired his interey 
last July. 

The John Budd Company, publish 
ers’ representative, will represent the 
News and Courier. 


New Campaigns Planned for 
Canadian Accounts 


The Duncan S. Blaikie Advertising 
Agency, Montreal, will direct a cam 
paign for Commercial Alcohols Limited, 
also of Montreal. Newspapers ani 
trade periodicals will be used featuring 
Atlas Brand Anti-Freeze. This agency 
is also directing the advertising of Robin 
Hood Mills Limited. Newspapers will 
be used for the latter account. 


P. O. Deitsch, Vice-President, 
Johnson Motor Company 


Philip O. Deitsch, recently with Klau 
Van Pietersom-Duniap-Younggreen, Ine., 
Milwaukee, has joined the Johnson 
Motor Company, South Bend, Ini, 
outboard motors, as_ vice-president is 
charge of sales. He had been with the 
National Better Business Bureau for 
several years. 


New Evening Paper at 
Memphis 
The Commercial Appeal Publishing 
Company, publisher of the Memphis, 
Tenn., Commercial-Appeal, will begin 
the publication of a new newspaper, the 
Memphis Evening Appeal, about De 
cember 1. The John Budd Company, 
publishers’ representative, will repre 
sent the new publication. 


Merrimack Hat Account for 
Hoyt Agency 


The Merrimack Hat Company, Ames 
bury, Mass., has appointed the Boston 
office of the Charles W. Hoyt Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Toronto “Star” to Advertise 


The Toronto, Ont., Star will ws 
newspapers in the United States av 
Canada in an advertising campaig? 
This will be supplemented by the u* 
of direct mail. 
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Not Unusual ! 


E like what a manufacturer said to us after we 
had completed a survey of this market for him : 





—— 


“We respect The News more than any other paper 
with which we come in contact. We have never 
seen a survey that approaches this one in thorough- 
ness .. . We know one of our competitors has been 
advertising more heavily with you than we have 
and we wondered what your survey would show. 
We realized the temptation for you in the situation 
and are glad to see how courageously you met it.” 


4 4 * « 


A News survey is a fact-survey, fairly and impartially 
made. The Indianapolis News believes that its own 
ultimate best interest is the immediate best interest 
of the advertiser and—facts are facts! 


e 


The Indianapolis News is by invitation exclusive 
Indianapolis member The 100,000 Group of 
American Cities 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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Problems in Junior 
Salesmanship 


L. S. Gotpsmitu, ApvEeRTISING 
New Yorx« 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We would like to know the experiences 
of firms with junior salesmen—used in- 
tensively to cover small buyers who 
ordinarily are passed up by the reguler 
sales force. Possibly you have published 
some articles on the subject. 

We are rticularly interested in 
knowing the basis on which these men 
are paid, as compared with regular 
salesmen, and, also, whether they oper- 
ate under the supervision of the indi- 
vidual salesman or the district sales 
manager. 

L. S. GotpsmitH, ADVERTISING, 
ArTHUR WIESENBERGER. 


HAT shall we do—cut the 

territory or add new sales- 
men? Rather than cut territor- 
ies which breeds discontent it 
has frequently been found advis- 
able to take on junior salesmen. 
They conserve the regular sales- 
man’s time by doing the daily 
routine work and thus leave the 
senior salesman free to face the 
more difficult problems of sales- 
manship. 

Junior salesmen cover the same 
amount of territory as do regular 
salesmen, but when there is an 
especially delicate deal to close, 
the star salesman gets on the job. 

Senior salesmen usually take the 
entire responsibility for cubs. They 
route, supervise and train them. 
This task develops leadership and 
executive ability in experienced 
salesmen and puts them in line for 
higher positions. 

The Ralston Purina Company 
some time ago devised the follow- 
ing order of supervision: (1) dis- 
trict supervisor; (2) five territory 
men are under the supervisor; (3) 
each territory man is directly re- 
sponsible for junior salesmen in 
his field. 

A number of companies hire 
junior salesmen at $100 a month, 
pay their expenses and, in addition, 
allow a small commission on sales, 
approximately half that of their 
seniors. 

Junior salesmen of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company 
are paid by senior salesmen work- 
ing on a commission basis. The 
senior salesmen get credit for all 
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sales made by juniors. Thus they 
have entire jurisdiction over their 
juniors. 

The Masback Hardware Com- 
pany is another concern whose reg- 
ular salesmen pay their juniors’ 
salaries and expenses. The senior 
salesmen receive commission on 
every sale. 

Printers’ INK and Printers’ 
InK Montuty have thoroughly 
covered these problems of junior 
salesmanship and Mr. Wiesen- 
berger has been sent references to 
all articles on this subject—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Childs Company Reports 


Income 

The Childs Company, chain restaur. 
ant operator, reports for the quarter 
ended September 30, a net income of 
$367,358, after charges, against $391,- 
791 in the preceding quarter and $382,- 
584 in the third quarter of 1925. For 
the nine months ended September 30, 
net income was $1,113,501. This com- 
pares with $1,060,419 for the corre. 
sponding period last year. 


New Account for Seattle 
Agency 

The Woodman Advertising Agency, 
Seattle, has been appointed to direct the 
advertising of the Bye-Thompson Con- 
pany, Tacoma, Wash., State distributor 
of Moon and Diana automobiles. This 
company has___ recently _ established 
branches at Seattle, Everett, Bellingham 
and Anacortes. Newspapers at these 
points will be used. 


C. J. Bell Made Vice-President 


of Toronto Agency 

C. J. Bell, at one time advertising 
manager of the St. Catharines, Ont, 
Standard, and more a engaged 
in advertising agency work, has joined 
McKinney Marsh and McMillan, Ltd, 
Toronto advertising agency, as vice 
president. 


Toy Account for Seattle 


Agency 
The Red Arrow Manufacturing Com- 
any, Seattle, Wash., toy manufacturer, 
= appointed the Carl W. Art Adver- 
tising Agency, Seattle, to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Magazines and di 
rect mail will be used. 


Joins Winston-Salem, N. C., 


“Journal-Star” 
Bradley Welfare has joined the Wir 
ston-Salem, N. C., Journal-Star as di: 
rector of circulation. For fifteen years 
he has been with the Twin-City Sew 
tinel, of that city. 
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Distinguished Contributors of 
Non-Fiction Articles in 


December* 


VANITY FAIR 


Sherwood Anderson 
Robert Benchley 
Heywood Broun 
Clarence Darrow 
Theodore Dreiser 

Corey Ford 
Aldous Huxley 
Walter Lippman 
W. O. McGeehan 
George Jean Nathan 
Jim Tully 
Alexander Woollcott 
oad 


Lid, *This December issue carries 77,713 lines 


of advertising —closing, with a 17-page 
° ° . 9 
gain, Vanity Fair’s Banner Year. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Home Circulatior 


One paper in the home is worth an 
armful in the street. A wise publisher 
said that a long time ago and it ism 
still true and always will be. 


That’s why we always emphasize the 
fact that the larger part of the circu- 
lation of the Sunpapers is home. 
delivered by that splendid organi. 
zation, the Sun Carrier Service. 


The Sunpapers are the home-papers 
of Baltimore. In their columns Bal- 
timoreans find the news of their city 
and of the world told in a way they 
like to read it. 


They also find in their Sunpapers 
the bulk of the advertising of the 
town. Considerable more than twice 
as much department store advertis- 





ing appears in the Sunpapers as in 
all other Baltimore papers combined. 


Tell your story in the Sunpapers and 
you’re telling it to all Baltimore, and 
telling it to them in their homes 
where they can give proper consid- 
eration to what you have to say. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for Month 
of October, 1926 


Daily (M & E) 250.648 
Sunday - - - 192,269 


Gain of 12,655 Daily and 5,774 Sunday 
Over October, 1925 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 B. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New York Chicago 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 


-— 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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5 oie are sO many reasons 
for the house magazine that 
reviewing them in detail 
is like attempting to argue 
the value of fresh air or food 
and drink. 


Unless your business is dif- 
ferent from every other, you 
can probably use either a 
dealer’s or an employes’ 
magazine to advantage. 


And if it is different, perhaps 
there’s all the more reason 
why you should have one. 


No harm in talking it over. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 




















Dealers Gladly Used This In- 
expensive Window Display 


Holmes & Edwards Put Miss Sylva Ware, a Lithographed Lady, on the 
Sales Force to Win Display in Jewelers’ Windows 


By Wilbur Perry 


N any discussion of the favorite 

subject of “breaking into the 

jealer’s window” there is usually a 
retty general agreement that the 
iwelers window. is one of the 
mst dificult in which to secure 
sgace. The mere suggestion that 
¢ put a lithographed window dis- 
lay in his window has been known 
to send more than one jeweler 
cuttling under his counter, wild- 
wed with dismay. 

A recent survey conducted by the 
Window Display Advertising As- 
sociation, which was reviewed at 
sme length in the October 21, 
1926, issue of Printers’ INK 

» 57, emphasized the fact 
many dealers think more 


oi the prestige value of their win- 


dows than they do of the sales 
value. Acting on this line of 
thought, the jeweler has, as a rule, 
fought shy of everything but the 


expensive helps which often are so 
dignified in tone that they lose a 
great deal of sales value. 

For this reason, the experience 
of The Holmes & Edwards Silver 

y, Bridgeport, Conn., in 
getting windows for an inexpensive 
display is of more than ordinary 
interest to those manufacturers 
who find it dificult to get display 
in the windows of dealers who are 
affected by the prestige complex. 
The campaign may well serve, also, 
as a model in its demonstration of 
a simple but effective method of 
selling a display idea to salesmen 
and retailers. 

The display itself is quite simple. 
It is a girl, shown from the waist 
up, her arms outstretched and her 
hands ckasping a tray of silver. 
She has what used to be called in 
the archaic language of before the 
War a “come-hither” look in her 
yes. She quite obviously is mak- 
ing a smiling, good- natured appeal 
0 the passerby to come in and look 


at Holmes & Edwards silverware. 
And her name is Sylva Ware. 

Now there is nothing particu- 
larly new or original about Miss 
Sylva Ware. The officials of the 
company who had the most to do 
with designing her admit that. In 
fact, they emphasize it—because 
Miss Sylva Ware is the result of 
several months’ planning which 
started at the top with very ex- 
pensive display pieces of the type 
that jewelers have seemed to like in 
the past and ended with this dis- 
play piece which is quite inexpen- 
sive and simple as display goes. 

Once Miss Sylva Ware was cre- 
ated there arose the problem of mak- 
ing her popular. The company 
decided to begin by giving her a 
definite personality. The first step 
was a letter to the company’s sales- 
men, actually written by a girl in 
the home office, and signed “Sylva 
Ware.” It was on plain stationery 
and said, simply: 

I am happy to announce that I have 
joined the Sales Service Department of 
Holmes & Edwards and am prepared 
to assist you in increasing your cus- 
tomers’ sales. 

I shall talk over my plans with you 
at the convention, July 29-30 and 
August 1. 

Cordially yours, 
Sytva Ware. 

There was nothing about this let- 
ter to indicate that it was anything 
but a real letter from a real girl 
who was about to join the com- 
pany’s sales service department. 

Nothing more was said to the 
salesmen until they arrived at the 
sales convention, when the complete 
plan was explained to them. At 
the convention, each salesman was 
given a photograph, head and 
shoulders, of Miss Sylva Ware, 
the photograph being enclosed in a 
neat leather pocket folder which 
could be used later by the sales- 
man to hold bills or papers. 

This is the plan as it was un- 
folded to the salesmen and as it 
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was shortly afterward worked out: 

Each retailer was sent a letter, 
written by the same girl who wrote 
the letter to the salesmen. The 
letter was printed in facsimile of 
her handwriting with every imper- 
fection purposely left in. Few re- 
tailers guessed that this letter 
wasn’t actually an original. It was 
headed with a neat heading, “Sylva 
Ware, Solid Silver Block, Bridge- 
port, Conn.” The company purposely 
did not identify Sylva Ware too 
closely with the factory. The let- 
ter said: 


Dear Friend: 

I know you will be glad to learn 
that I have become associated with the 
Sales Service Department of Holmes & 
Edwards. 

I am hoping that it will be my privi- 
lege to spend some time at your estab- 
lishment and assist you to materially 
increase your sales of Super Pilate- 


Inlaid. 

When Holmes & Edwards ask you 
to book me I sincerely hope you will 
agree to do so 

Cordially yours, 
Sytva Ware. 


Shortly after this letter went out 
it was followed by a definite an- 
nouncement of Miss Ware’s iden- 
tity and ani explanation of the sales 
campaign which she was to pro- 
mote. It was the first time that 
the company stepped out from be- 
hind the scenes to tell who Sylva 
Ware really was. 

The announcement was in the 
form of a broadside, one face of 
which was a typewritten letter on 
the company’s regular letterhead. 
The letter showed a picture of 
Sylva Ware and then went on 
briefly to tell about her. In the 
letter, however, although she was 
revealed merely as a cutout; a dis- 
tinct effort was made to keep her 
personality intact. This note was 
carried throughout the campaign. 

After the dealer read the let- 
ter, he opened the broadside to a 
double-page spread. One page 
showed a picture of Sylva Ware 
and on the other page were two 
paragraphs telling something about 
her. The broadside then opened 
up to an inside spread showing the 
display piece in its entirety, holding 
a tray of silverware. There were 
also seven pictures of typical win- 
dows showing suggested displays. 
The text was hrief. The final page 
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of the broadside tied the who 
campaign to the twenty-six-pieg 
tray set which Sylva Ware y 
supposed to hold in her oy 
stretched arms. Attached to ¢h 
broadside was an order card, ask 
ing the company to send the 
play piece and also leaving spap 
for the dealer to order furthe 
stock of the company’s silverware 

Right here it would be well , 
say, parenthetically, that the cop 
pany has found after some yeq 
of experience that it pays to sey 
out order cards. Few pieces , 
mail go from the company to th 
dealers without some kind of orde 
blank enclosed. The company ha 
proved again and again that thi 
is worth while in getting in add 
orders, 

Once the broadside had been ser 
out, the company began to pla 
on the follow-up. One wit ; 
the follow-up was a small sticke 
showing Sylva Ware, which 
attached to all correspondeno 
going from the house to its 
tailers. Then there was a douh 
fold postcard featuring Syin 
Ware, with a return card wi 
which the dealer cou!d order hi 
display. Jobbers were supple 
with replicas of this card to se 
out in their correspondence. 

Now no display is going t 
reach anywhere near its proper ¢f 
fectiveness if the company f 
down in sending it out. Therefore 
Holmes & Edwards were parti 
larly careful that the actual di 
play was not a disappointment. 
_A special package label was ¢ 
signed and this carried the addres 
of Miss Sylva Ware, Solid Silve 
Block, Bridgeport, Conn. Enclost 
with the display were an ori 
blank, a folder explaining and list 
ing a number of other dealer 
offered by the company, and ant 
usual folder of instructions. 

This folder was unusual becaus 
although it was written for | 
dealer, it was ostensibly an i 
struction folder for Miss W 
herself. Thus, up to the final 1 
ment her personality was kept i 
tact. Let me quote just a { 
paragraphs from this _instructi 
folder : 


When you arrive at our frieal 
establishment, ask that you first 
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FIRST BY 
130,000 


In some cities there may be 
only a slight difference in the 
circulations of the first and 
second evening papers. 


Not so in Chicago. 


The Evening American is the 
FIRST buy because it has an 
overwhelming lead over the 


me second evening paper—a lead 


od of 130,000 copies daily.* 
‘adie 

1 Sin 

LNnciose 

‘- CHICAT 

er nen 

j ant 

$. 


= : *Sworn statements for six-month 
W | sa 30th, 1926, give the Eveting American 
inal m 


a daily average net-paid circulation of 525,771 
as against 395,254 bor 


the second evening paper. 
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placed in his window in the center of 
an attractive display of our silverware 
so that you can do all possible to attract 
attention. At night it would be well to 
remain in the window under a lighted 
lamp or two. We want you to look 
your best and feel proud that you are 
offering the people of this locality the 
highest quality silverplate. 

Every woman that sees you should 
want to take home a tray of Super 
Plate that you are offering. When you 
are doing counter service have jt all 
times close at hand a supply of folders 
of the various kinds so that customers 
may be able to get just the information 
they want. 


From these brief extracts it is 
possible to get an idea of the 
nature of the instruction folder and 
the manner in which it carried out 
the personality of Sylva Ware. 

Now as to results. Shortly after 
the display had been distributed, the 
company sent a postcard to all 
dealers who had ordered the dis- 
play. The ostensible purpose of 
sending this out was to find out if 
any dealers had trouble setting up 
the display, but the real reason was 
to find out how the display was 
being used. The first item on the 
card was, “Miss Sylva Ware has 
been received, is properly set up 
and working effectively for us.” 
The second was, “We were unable 
to set up Miss Sylva Ware 
properly.” 

Few dealers did not come 
through with some _ enthusiastic 
comment, and the significant thing 
about many of the comments was 
that the dealers referred to Sylva 
Ware as though she were a real 
person. This was definite proof 
that a distinct personality had been 
projected to the retailers. 

This campaign is another ex- 
ample of the sales value of 
thoroughness. The idea would not 
have gone over if every unit in 
the campaign had not been planned 
to fit into the entire whole. By 
giving the display piece a person- 
ality, the company lifted the cam- 
paign out of the rut of the or- 
dinary and made it stand out in the 
dealer’s mind. 

Another point is worth emphasiz- 
ing. At the beginning of this 
article it was pointed out that the 
company discarded several expen- 
sive ideas and concentrated on 
Sylva Ware, who is comparatively 
inexpensive. In other words, the 
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amount of money spent on any ad 
vertising idea is not necessarily q 
measuring stick of the idea’s value 
The idea and not the cost is the 
thing to be emphasized. 

One more thing. Despite the 
fact that jewelers have been no. 
torious for their conservatism ip 
display policies, a sound merchan. 
dising idea properly explained and 
pushed won space in jewelry store 
windows. Once again it has been 
proved that any dealer, no matter 
how conservative, can be won over 
to an idea that promises him real 
sales. 


Owens Bottle Profits Higher 


The Owens Bottle Company, Toledo 
Ohio, and subsidiaries, report a ne 
profit of $4,889,270, after charges, for 
the nine months ended September 
30. This compares with $4,253,537 in the 
first nine months of 1925. For the 
third quarter of this year net profit was 
$1,442,718, against $2,232,139 in the pre. 
ceding quarter and $1,540,266 reported 
for the third quarter of the previous 
year. 


Hygeol Being Advertised 

The H. K. Wampole Company Ltd. 
Perth, Ont., is introducing a new prod 
uct, Hygeol, to the Canadian market. 
\ limited list of newspapers in the 
larger cities is being used. This cam- 
paign is being directed by the Montreal 
office of the James Fisher Company, 
advertising agency. 


Dress Account for Hicks 
Agency 
Wm. Hendricks, Inc., manufacturer 
of dresses, has placed its advertising 
account with the Hicks Advertising 
Agency, New York. Magazines wil 
he used. 


C. C. Bonter Advanced 


C. C. Bonter, who has been with the 
Canada Steamship Lines for the 
twenty-five years, has been promoted to 
passenger traffic manager, to succetl 
John F. Pierce, resigned. Mr. Bonter 
will have charge of advertising. 


Leaves Montreal Agency 


John Holland, who has been asso 
ated with the R. Sykes Muller Adver 
tising Agency, Montreal, has resigned. 


Saranac Paper Becomes Daily 


The Saranac, N. Y., Adirondact 
Enterprise, formerly issued three time 
a week, is now being published daily. 
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“TUSED to § 
| rank space ¢ 
buyers with 4 
order clerks,” ad- 
mitted the sales 
executive, “but 
this list of yours 
certainly commands 
my congratulations.” 

The 1926 Goodrich list is not an 
example of simple arithmetic. Its 
compiler did not figure in rates and 
circulations, he planned in terms of 
sales. Most sales for each appro- 
priational dollar. 

That is why, after the paying of 
compliments where compliments 
were due, Goodrich was able to 
write: 

“Our present plans are to use the 
Saturday Evening Post and True 
Story on the Zipper campaign this 
Fall. So far as I know now, there 
will be no other nationals on the 
list, however, that is not final.” 

Advertiser after advertiser adopts 
this more-sales-list recipe. One part 
of the appropriation is undupli- 
cated old line circulation 
one part in the unduplicated new 
market circulation of True Story 
Magazine. 

For years a limited strata of our 
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OTHER MAGAZIN 
THE WORLD, 


buying population has been tapped 
for advertisers by the two-score 
magazines carrying the romances 
of Cather and Galsworthy. Now 
an almost unlimited strata of our 
buying population is tapped for ad- 
vertisers by one magazine carrying 
romances as simple as a Brisbane 
editorial—True Story. 

Advertisers with eyes on the 
wage-earner’s payroll welcome any 
chance to tap the new market he 
offers. But when this new market 
is offered in a 2,000,000 mouthful— 
the largest voluntary magazine 
buying group in the world—it 
commands the key position on 
every sales-minded space buyer's 
list. 

Look over the current issue of 
this vital market factor now. Just 
drop a memo to 


1926 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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What Kind of 
For a Branded Product W hen 
‘Brands For a Nickel, a 


Obviously, those who have the 
discrimination to appreciate the 
greater worth of the higher 
priced brand. 


And those who are able and 
willing to pay the higher price 
to satisfy their desire for the 
better product. 


They are the million and a half 
buyers of Cosmopolitan each month. 


They are an excellent group to 
tell your advertising story to. 
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Folks Pay 35 cents 


They Can ‘Buy Competing 
Dime, 15 Cents or a Quarter? 


And an economical group to sell 
to. For they are concentrated, 
90% of them, in the worth-while 
cities and towns comprising the 
urban market. 


For more detailed information about Cosmo- 
politan and the Cosmopolitan market refer 
to our “Merchandising Atlas of the United 
States’. If you haven't received your copy 
write for it on your business stationery. 


© . 
Advertising Offices: 


326 W. Madison St. 5 Winthrop Square 
Chicago, Illinois 119 W. 40th St. Boston, Mass. 


Gen’! Motors Bldg. New York City 625 Market Street 
Detroit, Michigan San Francisco, Cal. 
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why try 

to shoe-horn into 

a crowded 
Thursday or Friday 
paper, when 

you can get real 
position on 


Sunday--and 
usually with more 
circulation-- 

in Detroit the 
Sunday Times has 
more than 
300,000 net paid 
at too 

low a price 














What We Learn from Returned 
Goods Reports 


Take a Tip from the Farmer and Keep an Eye on the Weathervane 


By J. K. MacNeill 


Sales Manager, Hewes & Potter 


0 all the reports that come 
daily to the general manager’s 
or sales manager’s desk, perhaps 
none is so important as that deal- 
ing with returns of merchandise. 
Yet in many cases probably none 
receives so little thought, other than 
a mental reservation to “get after 
the salesmen about it.” 

At Spur Tie headquarters, one 
litle word is the keynote of our 
treatment of these reports. It is— 
why ? 

Every letter or credit form ar- 
riving from a customer is read by 
an executive in the sales depart- 
ment. It is not answered then but 
is passed along to the receiving de- 
partment with pencil notations 
when needed, as for instance, when 
we wish personally to examine the 
goods when they come in. These 
letters are filed alphabetically and 
every incoming package is checked 
against them. When the matter is 
completely taken care of, the cor- 
respondence is returned to the 
sales department for  initialing 
before going to the accounting 
office, 

Here is where we get in our 
licks. The job of going through 
these reports is not detailed to 
some clerk in the department but 
is done either by the general man- 
ager or myself. And what we read 
out of these prosaic looking forms 
would fill a book; and fill it with 
hgures on the credit side, too. 

Let us take a typical example— 
that of style. The manufacturer 
who not affected by style 
changes, one way or another, these 
days, is indeed rare—and fortunate. 
We are no exception. We are 
torced to watch trends and antic- 
ipate changes with an ever vigilant 
eye. 

During the past winter and early 
spring, we began to notice a slight 
quickening up of returns on a cer- 
tain shape tie which had been a 
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very large seller with us for al- 
most two years. Generally, there 
was no noticeable comment from 
the returners that could be in- 
terpreted as indicating anything 
else but dissatisfaction with the 
patterns, or some other common 
reason. Soon, however, this par- 
ticular style began to appear with 
more regularity on the reports and 
we started to write letters and ask 
questions. It did not take us very 
long to uncover the trouble and it 
repaid us a thousandfold for our 
watch fulness. 

Our tie was too small. Too small 
by less than one-half inch in width 
at the end of the bows! You know, 
men today are as whimsical and 
just as freakish in their dress de- 
mands as women are. When they 
get tired of a thing they want 
something new. But, unlike women, 
they will not always tell a mer- 
chant what they want for the sim- 
ple reason that they don’t know. 


HOW A BIG SELLER STARTED 


It developed in this particular 
case. however, that what the boys 
wanted was a large, flaring, butter- 
fly bow tie that would just fall 
short of tickling their ears. Adolphe 
Menjou and others of the silver 
screen as well as of the stage had 
been featuring in their dress these 
exaggerated ties and so the style 
started. We put the tie in our 
line in April and it developed into 
the largest selling item in the 
whole line immediately and has 
only recently fallen off in popu- 
larity. A less inquisitive attitude 
on our part toward returned goods 
might have delayed our entry into 
the market by several weeks with 
a consequent loss of thousands of 
dollars potential profits. 

Another angle, although peculiar 
to our business, and probably inter- 
esting to others, is the pattern 
problem and the nature and quality 
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of the silks we use. This leads 
farther back to the purchasing de- 
partment and the houses -we buy 
from. There are two general kinds 
of silk used in cut neckwear, 
woven silks and printed silks. As 
long ago as 1923, we began to be 
impressed with the fact that there 
was a gradual tendency away from 
the former and toward the latter. 
Printed failles and foulards had 
always been exclusively summer 
silks, while woven material and 
jacquards were more popular in 
the fall and winter. 

With the slow but sure trend 
toward more color and more 
“jazz,” the limitations of woven 
silks to cope with the demand be- 
came increasingly apparent. Only 
with printed effects could the riot- 
ous mixtures and stripes be ob- 
tained. Therefore, the heretofore 
unsalable (in winter) prints be- 
came staple all year around. But 
before this situation was met, there 
had to be the recognition on our 
part that it even existed. And this 
information, as usual, first perco- 
lated into our consciousness 


through the medium of our re- 


turned goods reports, which 
showed steadily and positively that 
the retailer, and consequently the 
public, wanted something different. 
Again we began to make changes 
in our buying policy on the basis 
of information translated from re- 
turns of merchandise. 

A third valuable lesson to be 
culled from these reports and 
which affected our manufacturing 
end, is the frequency or otherwise, 
that we receive returns of faulty 
merchandise. In such cases, we 
nearly always receive a letter from 
the customer and invariably we call 
for a personal examination of the 
return. It is, of course, the fac- 
tory’s business, but it is most dis- 
tinctly our business, also. We have 
caught at least three major mis- 
takes in construction all of which 
were Causing annoyance to the con- 
sumer, and inconvenience on the 
part of the dealer. Not everybody 
will take back an article costing 
less than a dollar if he has re- 
ceived unsatisfactory service from 
it, but those who do are most 
surely our very kindest and most 
valuable friends. Furthermore, it 
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takes quite a little time and care. 
ful observation and analysis of re- 
turns to determine if something js 
wrong with our product and 
whether or not the trouble is gen- 
eral. An incorrectly designed in- 
nerform was coming apart in 
fairly large quantities but was not 
apparently occurring with the ties 
being worn by ourselves in the 
office, or by the salesmen. Never- 
theless, when we began to get 
actual samples back from the trade 
we set about to improve the con- 
struction, and we now have a fool- 
proof method which couldn’t be 
hammered out of its original at- 
tachment. Thus, we use the re- 
turned goods reports to check up 
on ourselves. 


OTHER MAKES OF TIES RETURNED 


Another angle, and an interest- 
ing one too, which is reflected in 
certain changed elements of our 
advertising, was turned up for the 
great part by reading between the 
lines of returned goods reports 
For a while, we began to get large 
returns of ties other than our own 
make. Naturally, in some cases, 
the customer was trying to put 
something over. But most dealers 
are honest, and when we started to 
get all sorts and descriptions of 
ties back, many of them mounted 
on our own display racks and 
plenty of them infringing on our 
patents, we felt that there must 
be an underlying cause. 

A closer study of the dealers’ 
letters resulted. We answered more 
of them and asked questions. In 
some cases we even threatened liti- 
gation and risked losing a customer. 
But we found out what was the 
trouble! And what an insidious 
thing it was, too! It could have u- 
dermined all the effort, time and 
money we had put into our prop- 
osition. 

The name “Spur Tie” was be- 
coming generic. The trade was just 
beginning to call a bow tie a Spur 
Tie. If the trade did that thing, we 
reasoned, so would the consumer. 
They were returning to us all 
sorts of ties in the honest belief 
that they were Spur Ties. Our 
deductions along these lines, from 
returned goods reports, led us to 
make inquiries in different parts 
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A Merchandising Service 
That Serves ! 


HE MERCHANDISING DEPART- 

MENT OF THE WORLD was recently 
entrusted with an important phase of the 
distribution of a nationally advertised 
product* in the New York market. When 
the work was finished : 


Here is What the Local 

Distributor* Said: 
“I wish to thank you for the cooper- 
ation you are extending my company 
in the marketing of our product. I 
just want you to know that we realize 
your assistance is helping us greatly 
to keep pace with the volume that 
we have to meet.” 


Here is What the Advertiser* Said: 


“Our District Sales Manager has 
passed to us a summary of the work 
done by your Merchandising Depart- 
ment, and we wish to take this op- 
portunity to thank you for such 
splendid cooperation. All of us justly 
feel that such conscientious effort 
will have materially increased the 
results of our advertising.” 


And Here is What the Advertising 
Agency} Said: 
“It is a pleasure to express to you the 
appreciation of [our clients] and. this 
Agency because of your efficient 
cooperation.” 


* Names on request. 
t Yes; the agency also, on request. 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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of the country, and for a while, I 
never entered a customer’s store 
without getting some sort of a line 
on how he reacted toward our 
trade name. 

This was speedily counteracted 
in the only way it could be—in our 
advertising. Today, if you will 
notice our copy as it appears, we 
place in a prominent, and alnfost 
dominant, position, a cut of our 
patented innerform and one also of 
our Red Spur label. Both are men- 
tioned in the copy. Furthermore, 
in 1927 we are going into four- 
color advertising, and no small part 
of the reason for so doing is still 
further to sell the Red Label in 
its natural colors. Fortunately, we 
were able to sense this drift before 
it had gained much headway and 
now hope effectively to spike it. 

Score another win for the value 
of returned goods reports! 

have outlined several impor- 
tant discoveries from an analysis 
of these reports, each of which re- 
sulted in a major alteration of 
some house policy. In addition, 
however, there are a number of 
less vital but mighty important 
angles which should come in for 
their share of consideration. Take 
the matter of the salesman who 
gets the idea that an extra slice 
from a cut loaf will never be 
missed. I refer to the salesman 
who. has no scruples about adding 
a dozen or two items to the order 
in the privacy of his hotel room 
in the hope that the majority of 
dealers will not notice it when the 
shipment arrives, or, if they do, 
will simply return the excess with- 
out comment. When perfectly good 
merchandise is being returned reg- 
ularly and in similar units from 
one man’s territory without any 
apparent reason, we are moved to 
investigate and to request the 
dealer to send in his copy of the 
order. Such a practice does not 
keep going for very long before 
we get “hep” to it and take it up 
with the salesman. 

When we get an overdose of 
complete orders being returned we 
know it is because of one of two 
thin Either the order was un- 
intelligently filled or else shipment 
was too late. In either case, it is 
our fault and gives us basis for 
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action toward making improve. 
ments in service. In every case, a 
personal letter is sent to the dealer 
apologizing for the mistake and 
thanking ‘him for returning the 
shipment and calling our attention 
to the faults that existed. 

We often get back a load of ties 
to have the elastic portion renewed. 
Many of them often are not of our 
manufacture. Nevertheless, we re- 
pair everything and return them, 
calling the customer’s attention to 
the fact that he sent us a number 
of infringing ties, but that we were 
glad to repair them so far as pos- 
sible and enable him to dispose of 
them. We draw a subtle compar- 
ison between the competing articles 
and our own and when he gets 
back the repaired merchandise he 
gets a dramatic showing of the 
superiorities of the Spur Tie 
Needless to say, he will feel under 
more or less of an obligation to 
us for having gone out of our way 
to render him a free service on 
our competitor’s goods in order 
that he might sell them. 

Take a tip from the farmer and 
keep your eye on the weathervane! 


Moto Meter Earnings 


The report of the Moto Meter Com 
pany, Long Island City, N. Y., and 
subsidiaries, Boyce Moto Meters, shows 
a net income of $1,465,287 for the first 
nine months of 1926. This compares 
with $1,496,791 for the similar period 
of the previous year. For the third 
quarter of 1926, net profit was $370,434, 
against $572,636 in the preceding 
quarter and $509,268 in the third 
quarter of last year. 


Joins Cleveland Ad-Art 
Company 
_O. F. Liebner, for the last twenty 
eight years engaged in the lithograph 
ing and printing industry, has joined 
— Cleveland Ad-Art Company, Cleve 
and. 


Account for Cincinnati 
Agency 

The Home Service Institute, Chi- 

cago, has placed its advertising account 

with The Marx-Flarsheim Company, 

Cincinnati advertising agency. 


New 


The Medford, Oreg., News has ap 
pointed Roy Rogers as advertising man 
ager. He formerly was national adver 
tising director of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 
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“Half a loaf is better 
than no bread’’— 
but why go on a diet? 


Forgive us the wise-crack, for it tells the story as well 
ss we could with reams of statistics. 

New Orleans and its trade area form a market suf- 
fciently important to be a real factor in any manufac- 
turer’s total volume of sales. The city itself is the 
metropolitan nerve-center of a prosperous, stable market. 
For instance, Louisiana, aside from her resources of 
lumber, minerals (and oil) furs, etc., ranks first in the 
per acre value of farm products. Independent of any one 
crop, her prosperity remains undisturbed when other 
districts are sending out the S. O. S. Manufactured 
products in the New Orleans zone amounted to more 
than $300,000,000 in one year. 

Successful national advertisers with accurate knowl- 
edge of the New Orleans market realize the value of the 
“AND”—the city AND the market radius; city coverage 
AND market radius coverage for their advertising. 
That’s why, during the first ten months of 1926, they used 
more than twice as much space in The Times-Picayune 
as in the second New Orleans newspaper, which admits 
its lack outside the city limits. 

There’s no need to put your sales total on a diet when, 
at one cost, you can have the whole loaf. The Times- 
Picayune has the largest circulation, daily, Sunday, home 
delivered, trade area AND city, of any New Orleans 
newspaper. 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Company 
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of Household 


homes are oc- 
cupant-owned 


CHICAGO: 
608 South Dearborn Street 


NEW YORK: 
120 West Forty-Second Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
201 Sharon Building 


Published at Topeka, Kansas 


%HOUSEHOL! 


“THE MAGAZINE 
Arthur Capper, Publisher 
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HAT suggests buying power, does it not? 


70% ownership indicates household 
needs above average living standards. 


Peoplewho insist onowningtheirown homes 
insist on many other things. They want good 
furniture,good decoration,good musical instru- 
ments, good clothing and good food. Quality 
wares flowsteadilyinto the Main Street market. 


That’sthe market presented by The HOUSE- 
HOLD MAGAZINE. 


The womenin 1,650,000 Main Street homes 
read The HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE every 
month. 70% of these own their homes. The 
members of 2000 Main Street clubs recognize 
the authority of the Household Searchlight 


Section. 


This great audience of prosperous, intelligent 
home-makers attends your advertising in The 
HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE. It is a market of 
immediate opportunity. Look into it. 


\GAZINE 


OF MAIN STREET" 


D. M. Noyes, Advertising Manager 
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Sales Lost Are More 
Sientficant Than Sales Mad 


O successfully merchan- 

dise nationally distributed 
products, it is necessary to 
make it easy for purchasers to 
quickly locate your dealers and 
distributors. 
Heretofore there has been no 
practical means of doing this 
and, as a consequence, a great 
many sales created by your 
national advertising are di- 
verted into competitive chan- 
nels. 
City Directories are now used 
to bridge this gap between 


desire and action. There isn 
publication more frequently 
consulted than the City Direc 
tory. 

One contract, one piece of 
copy, covers the entire Unite 
States and Canada or such ter 
ritories as your distribution 
warrants. It is not expensive. 


A request for detailed informa 
tion will not obligate you in 
any way; you will receive @ 
most interesting advertising 
plan and proof of this great 
concentration of public atte 
tion. 


Ask for booklet ““City Directory Coverage.” 


R. L. POLK &¥# CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY 
PUBLISHERS 


524 Broadway 


New York City 











The New Competition 


Where Industry Competes with Industry for the Consumer’s Dollar 


By F. J. Ross 


President, F. J. Ross Company, Inc. 


F leadership is the key to prog- 

ress, vision is the key to lead- 
ership. “There is a man of vision,” 
is an expression often heard. To 
some minds, it conveys the idea of 
a man possessed of a divining rod 
or an uncanny habit of guessing 
right. But vision as it concerns 
business matters, has a far simpler 
and much sounder explanation. 
Here, the faculty of vision means 
that its possessor has a reliable ap- 
paratus for recording the move- 
ment and trend of the business 
world. It means a natural adapta- 
bility to change. It means finally, 
the power to translate the readings 
of the recording apparatus into 
new policies and to execute them. 

The navigator may steer his 
craft through unknown waters, but 
if he is to do so successfully, he 
cannot dispense with the aid of 
some settled facts. His head must 
be clear about the points of the 
compass, depth of water, tides, cur- 
rents, weather signals. So the 
man of vision checks his adventur- 
ous thinking against settled facts. 
If he did not do so, he might 
evolve more fallacies than sound 
policies. 

This discussion has but two sim- 
ple objects: one, to recognize that 
the business world is one of con- 
stant change; the other, to grasp 
one of its astonishing changes in 
the field of industry. 

The thing we see growing up 
before us, incontrovertible as day- 
light, is the new competition be- 
tween industries. This is still a 
vague picture to some of the best 
minds in American business. It is 
Possible to become so absorbed in 
the management of one’s own busi- 
ness—to become so intense in the 
effort to best one’s competitors— 
to become so engrossed in advanc- 
ing ones company to the objective 
set for it, that the relationship of 
one's company to one’s industry— 
of one’s industry to other indus- 
tries, and of all industries to the 


consumer, are forgotten. Here 
emerges one of those settled facts. 
Granted that this country is not 
one of monopoly, it is a settled fact 
that competitors within one indus- 
try, cannot permanently thrive 
without co-operating. Each of 
those industries whose ultimate 
market is the private consumer, is 
in competition with every other in- 
dustry whose ultimate market is 
the private consumer. 

That too is a settled fact. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brown are private 
consumers; they have a family 
budget; let us say it amounts to 
$5,000 annually. How will they 
spend that $5,000? They go 
through two processes of thought 
before the money is spent. First 
they think of their basic needs. 
For example, “Shall we have a 
radio?” If they decide yes, their 
second process of thought is, 
“Whose radio?” First, “Shall we 
paint our house?” Second, “Whose 
paint?” First, “Shall we have 
brass piping or copper screens?” 
Second, “Whose piping or copper 
screens?” First, “Shall we send 
our daughter to college?” Second, 
“What college?” First, “Shall we 
install electric refrigeration?” 
Second, “Whose apparatus ?” 

Until comparatively recently, the 
private consumer was left to him- 
self in working out that first proc- 
ess of thought. American indus- 
try had not recognized that Brown 
and wife had to be sold the need 
for painting, before they were 
ready to decide whose paint they 
would use. Also, American indus- 
try had apparently not recognized 
that Brown and wife would be con- 
fronted annually with far more 
needs and desires than $5,000 could 
gratify. 

Again, American industry had 
not recognized that Brown and 
wife must be brought to a decis- 
ion to buy the type of product of 
a given industry before they would 
select the brand of product put out 
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by a member of that industry. This 
example seems to point out another 
settled fact. That concern is saf- 
est whose industry is safest—is 
surest of growth whose industry is 
growing. 

We have spoken of the principle 
of change constantly going on in 
the business world. Every new in- 
dustry that develops is a competitor 
of every old industry, because it is 
contending for a share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. What share of 
the consumer’s dollar is going into 
the automobile today, into radio, 
into life insurance, as compared 
with the share that went into them 
even ten years ago? The strides 
of life insurance have been enor- 
mous. Radio was not available to 
the private consumer ten years ago, 
but he is paying nearly a half- 
billion dollars for it this year. 
The automobile was just nicely 
started ten years ago. There are 
20,000,000 of them today, and it 
is said the annual upkeep and oper- 
ation per car is about $700. Mul- 
tiply that if your change recording 
apparatus is sluggish. 

It has been reasoned that the 
consumer has more dollars today. 
He has, but they are only worth 
sixty-eight cents apiece in buying 
power, as compared with his pre- 
war dollars. In addition, there are 
far more things he wants to buy 
than there used to be. It is in- 
evitable that he cannot buy all. 

Just to check ourselves up and 
to make sure that we are not run- 
ning into loose reasoning, we find 
that a study of industries shows 
some going ahead enormously and 
out of proportion to the increase 
of population or of buying power, 
while other industries with an equal 
right to existence are either barely 
holding their own or actually fall- 
ing behind. Evidently the con- 
sumer is yielding to influénces in 
apportioning his budget. So we 
see the radio industry going for- 
ward because it is supplying a new 
need, and at the same time the 
paint and varnish industry going 
forward because it is vigorously 
reselling an old need. 

During the last ten years, durjng 
which the paint and varnish indus- 
try has gone forward by leaps and 
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bounds and out of all proportion 
to the country’s growth, the men’s 
shoe industry has gone backward 
25 per cent. Who would say tha 
shoes are less of a necessity than 
paint and varnish? If anything 
they are more of a necessity, Ip 
explaining this phenomenon of 
shoes, it has been stated that men’s 
shoes made today wear better than 
those made ten years ago. It js 
also explained that automobiles on 
the streets, save shoe leather op 
the sidewalks. Yet, there are far 
more men’s feet to be shod now 
than there were ten years ago and 
the consumer’s buying power js 
certainly no less. All that the dol- 
lar has lost in buying power, the 
increased average weekly wage has 
made up. The shrinkage in the 
men’s shoe business is due more 
than anything else, to the fact that 
the consumer is economizing on 
his shoes and on other items, in 
order to buy more radios, automo- 
biles, paint and varnish, copper and 
brass, World Series tickets, or 
whatever he thinks he wants most. 

The poor fellow can’t buy every- 
thing, so he divides the dollar that 
typifies his budget according to the 
influences brought to bear upon his 
mind. Some of these are infu- 
ences of fashion, of novelty, of 
neighbors, but by far the greatest 
influence is the influence of sales- 
manship, printed, spoken, and dis- 
played. Industries which are sell- 
ing with the greatest vigor and 
intelligence, whether they be old 
type or new type industries, are 
holding their own and_ getting 
ahead. Industries which are under- 
selling—which cannot get together 
in co-operative effort—with whom 
the wisdom of co-operative action 
is not accepted as a settled fact— 
who are still in the grip of internal 
cut-throat competition, are being 
bested. Many of these industries 
are losing ground and the individual 
units in these industries are for the 
most part making little or 0 
money. 

Probably the earliest moder 
example of association advertising 
occurred in 1908. The pineapple 
industry of Hawaii was overpre 
duced because the American houst- 
wife was undersold. She didn! 
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Fair Question, Mr. Fahey 


“What kind of circulation represents the 
highest value? Is circulation in an area 
from which you can secure but 10 or 15 per 
cent of sales worth as much as circulation 
in the central market where 85 to 90 per 
cent of the possible business lies?” 


JOHN H. FAHEY, Ex-President, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


The 95,000 circulation of the Item- 
Tribune is divided 


83% in New Orleans 
17% outside 


The circulation of no New Orleans 
newspaper is more strategically dis- 
tributed. 


The Item reaches five out of seven and 
The Tribune three out of seven families 
in New Orleans who read any newspaper. 


Wew Orleans 


Jtem-Cribune. 


National Advertising Representatives 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 


-30 Park Avenue, New York Peoples Gas Building. Chicae: 
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know much about canned pine- 
apple. That campaign in 1908 
saved the industry and in.a sense 
made it. Then the industry was 
a-small affair. Today it has a 
production for which the Ameri- 
can housewife pays about $60,000,- 
000 a year. 

Perhaps the most frequently 
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CHART 1 





spoken of example of associational 
advertising success, is that of the 
paint and varnish industry. That 
industry had been static for 
twenty years. Its Save the Sur- 
face Campaign was launched in 
1919. Since then the industry has 
far more than doubled. It regards 
the wisdom of associational adver- 
tising and trade promotion as a set- 
tled fact. 


WHAT THE NEW COMPETITION 
LOOKS LIKE 


Chart 1 indicates the broad fields 
of industry in which co-operative 
action, including associational ad- 
vertising, is going on apace. In 
the automobile field we find sev- 
eral campaigns each representing 
a separate industry, being con- 
ducted, either in self protection 
or to widen markets. In the field 
of building materials, we find a 


long list of industries each working 
to get the consumer’s attention to 
the merits of its products. The 
electrical field has already shown 
how it can co-operate to promote 
the sale of lighting fixtures and 
electric refrigeration, while plans 
are on foot for a large group of 
co-operative advertising campaigns 
to bring the consumer into a closer 
appreciation of electricity in al! 
its varied services. 

As we run through the list we 
see something of the growth of 
the movement that lies behind the 
broadening recognition of the new 
competition. This group, which 
names specifically thirteen fields of 
industry employing co-operative 
advertising, divides at the very 
least into seventy-eight different 
industries now employing or on 
the verge of employing co-operative 
advertising as a means of meeting 
the competition of industries. 

In Chart 2 it is shown that at 
the first of this year, fifty-nine in- 


59 established in it 
10 starting this ycar 


9 on the verge 
78 


Jn 1919 there were 35- 
few were significant 
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dustries were actively advertising 
and conducting collateral forms oi 
promotional work. Ten more in- 
dustries have started their initial 
campaigns to the consumer this 
year and are building up their pro- 
motion activities. Nine more are 
on the verge of starting. This 
means that these nine industries are 
officially committed to the policy 
of co-operative advertising and 
promotion, plans for financing the 
undertakings have been approved, 
and the funds are in process ol 
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Do You Buy ona Rising 
Market 


“T have just finished 
a careful reading of 
your December issue, 
and want to congrat- 
x" ulate you on the big 
= strides Success Mag- 
we azine has made. It is 
e in filled with high grade 
ay human interest mater- 
it ial of the type both 
Ir men and women like 
to read. I think 1927 
will bring a huge 
increase in circula- 
tion, and if you can 
keep up this pace, 
Success Magazine 
will take its place 
1 among the leading 
ad publications of this 
* ital country in popular 
= appeal.” 


* pro- 
e are 
This 


= Success Magazine 


251 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








BOSTON’S LEADERS 


Q. What is the first “Advertising Buy” in the 
daily field in Boston? 


A. The Boston Evening American (Standard Size) 
262,298 circulation 


The Boston Daily Advertiser (Tabloid) 
153,286 circulation 


Total circulation 415,584 


Q. Wherein are these papers the “First Buy”? 


A. The American leads all other Boston evening papers 
by more than 100,000 circulation. The Daily Ad- 
vertiser holds second place in the morning field. 
Together, their circulation is greater than that of 
any other Boston daily paper or any combination 
of Boston daily papers. 


Q. What do you mean by combination? 


A. That space in the Evening American and Morning 
Advertiser may be purchased at an attractive com- 
bined rate — or separately. In combination, the re 
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duced rate is earned if copy or lineage is used in the 
two papers within the same calendar week. 


Q. Why this unusual privilege? 

A. It is designed to meet the wishes of the advertiser. 
His interests may be best served by non-consecutive 
insertions. The combination permits a flexible sche- 
dule and frequent insertions. 


Q. What about rates? 


A. For the American alone, 50¢ a line, flat 
rate. For the Daily Advertiser alone, 30¢ a 
line, flat rate. For the two newspapers in 
combination, 70¢ a line, flat rate. 


k 


in: 7 BOSTON AMERICAN: ~ 
[3=~BOSTON’ ADVERTISER’ = 


odney E. Boone H. A. Ki 
9 East 40th Street Hearet Bldg’ 
New York City Chicago 


S. B. Chittenden Louis C. Boone 
5 Winthrop Sq, Book Tower Bldg 
Boston Detroit 
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Information for You 


The Dairy Farmer Information File for 1927 is now in 
the mail addressed to advertisers and agencies interested 
in the better class farm market. 


In this file are presented the dairy market, its possibilities 
and place in the market distribution system. The results 
of a recent survey and analysis conducted among several 
thousand subscribers are given. And in a brief, yet 
complete outline form, The Dairy Farmer, the National 
Dairy Farm Magazine, is discussed from an Editorial, 
Advertising and Circulation point of view. 


It tells, with the aid of Government figures, why dairying 
is the most important branch of the agricultural industry 
—and why advertisers interested in selling the farm 
market should first develop the dairy communities. 


These facts will interest you! If a copy 
of this information file does not reach vou, 
write for it to 


THE 
Dairy farmer 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 


Advertising Offices: Des Motnes, New York, CHIcAco 
St. Louis, Kansas City, MINNEAPOLIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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hing raised, a number of them 
hing very near to completion. 

As significant of the rate of 
gowth of this movement, we find 
that in 1919, or eleven years after 
the frst pineapple campaign, some 
thirty-five industries were doing 
something about the new competi- 
tin, Of these, few were signifi- 
cant. It was still difficult within 
many industries, to grasp the idea 
of the new competition. It was 
sill difficult to develop enough co- 
operative spirit between’ competi- 
tors within given industries, to 
meet the problem of the new com- 
petition either adequately or in a 
sustained manner. 

Since 1919, which was the year 
in which Save the Surface Com- 
paign was launched, the movement 
hs developed with increasing 
speed, the year 1926 showing ten 
new campaigns begun and nine on 
the verge. These figures may not 
be complete. One authority states 
that instead of seventy-eight there 
are at least 100 associational cam- 
paigns in operation now. Which- 
ever figures may be correct, either 
is large enough to demonstrate that 
there is a movement and that it is 
gaining fast. 

Chart 3 expresses the new com- 
petition in terms of money. Again, 
the figures given in this chart are 
probably below the mark. But it 
is interesting to observe that the 
sixty-nine associational campaigns 
now in operation, represent an an- 
nual expenditure of $10,500,000 
approximately, and further that the 
nine associational campaigns on the 
verge of starting, are completing 
the raising of $3,500,000 annually. 
The total funds engaged in the 
competition of industries are con- 
sidered to be conservatively $14,- 
000,000. This figure gives a cue 
to the industry now contemplating 
associational advertising and pro- 
motion. This figure gives in dol- 
lars, the amount of associational 
competition it has against it. Any 
industry can estimate the size of 
its market and the number of homes 
ww readers it ought to cover with 
its messages in order to take up 
its defensive and offensive task 
adequately. 

That industries are more and 


more intelligently analyzing their 
problem and more co-operatively 
meeting it, is shown by this fact: 
of the fifty-nine industries engaged 
in co-operative advertising and 
promotion at the first of this year, 
the average annual fund was ap- 
proximately $178,000, whereas of 
the new campaigns in process of 
being started, the average annual 
fund appears to be approximately 
$325,000. 

Another interesting fact is that 
in practically every industry now 
entering upon associational adver- 
tising and promotion, the subscrib- 
ers thereto are pledged to give it 
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CHART 3 


financial support for three or five 
years, whereas in the past, quite a 
large number of industries have 
proceeded on the year-to-year 
basis, resulting in spasmodic adver- 
tising and promotion, and fre- 
quently in the death of the move- 
ment. 

The industry whose members 
cannot get together and stay to- 
gether, is in no position to capi- 
talize the least expensive form of 
advertising that has yet developed, 
namely associated advertising. 
It has been found, however, that 
an industry whose members have 
got together to do associational 
advertising, have as a_ result, 
learned how to get together in the 
solution of other common prob- 
lems, with ultimate benefit both to 
the public and to themselves. 

As the new competition has 
progressed, another settled fact 
has become clear. In the earlier 
days of this competition, in some 
industries the hat was passed 
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around. Each manufacturer will- 
ing to come in at all, could drop 
into the hat, as much or as little 
as he pleased. Whatever the hat 
contained constituted the fund 
available for advancing the in- 
dustry. As a method, this one 
had but one virtue—it sometimes 
got an industry. together, which 
otherwise would not have got 
together at all. Experience proved, 
however, that this method had 
many faults. The self interest of 
a member of a given industry de- 
manded that he contribute to the 
total fund, no more than his rela- 
tive share and it seemed to him 
that his relative share was in the 
ratio of his volume to the volume 
of his industry as a whole. There- 
fore, provided he contributed ac- 
cording to some equitable assess- 
ment system, and his competitors 
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CHART 4 


did likewise, none could feel that 
he was carrying more than his 
share of the load, or that any of 
his competitors were carrying less 
than their share of the load. So 
the assessment plan as the one 
right plan for financing associa- 
tional campaigns, has become a 
settled fact. 

A further settled fact has also 
become clear, and it is this: while 
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the ratio principle is fundamental, 
it should be applied in a manner 
which, as the industry grows ip 
volume, causes the associational 
fund to grow in the same propor. 
tion. The larger the industry be 
comes in sales volume, the larger 
its stake in the market, and hence 
the more insurance it should take 
out to hold its place in the market. 

But we are not quite done with 
the picture of this movement. Ip 
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Chart 2, seventy-eight industries 
are represented as engaged in it 
In Chart 4 are some of the very 
large fields of business in which 
associational advertising and trade 
promotion are the livest of topics. 
Here are fields which contain busi- 
ness men of a caliber not present 
where things are done by halves. 
The electrical industry has jus 
begun, you might say, to apply this 
principle of mass _ salesmanship. 
The potential plans of that it 
dustry are in themselves sufficient 
to awaken every industrial leader 
to the importance of the new com- 
petition. 

A quiet contemplation of Chat 
5 will be fruitful of many ideas 
Here is the consumer’s dollar. Gil 
it his budget, if you will. Neve 
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E believe that the 

thoughtful space buyer 
is uninfluenced in personal 
purchases by the square foot- 
age of floor space, or number 
of shelves ina store. Statistics 
are secondary to convenience, 
economy and satisfaction of 
purpose. 

But when bigness is a/so 
present—t fulfills every want! 
As a parallel, Jacksonville, a city of 
sanity and substantial growth—and 


the newspaper which carries adver- 
tising to the city—and to Florida— 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 
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is it large enough to meet all his 
desires. Ever is it small enough to 
compel him or her, more often her, 
to figure what can be dispensed with 
in the year’s purchases in order 
to make possible the purchase of 
those things they most desire. 
The consumer’s dollar is the bat- 
tleground of industry. Indystry 
still knows far more about produc- 
tion and economy in production 
than it does about sales and 
economy in sales. An industry’s 
study of its consumers and how to 
reach him or her, will result in 
more profits than will the study 
of any other single problem. 

Few industries are either selling 
or cultivating all of their possible 
markets in the forty-eight States. 
Markets, after all, are not geo- 
graphical areas; they are groups 
of people. An industry may be 
selling its wares in every State of 
the Union and still be far from 
selling all of the people in each 
State who ought to be using its 
wares. The paint and varnish in- 


dustry learned that; the pineapple 


industry learned the same thing. 
Many other industries have learned 
it.. Working as a unit, an in- 
dustry, at a slight cost to each of 
its individual members, can open 
up its markets and intensify its 
sales in a manner far beyond the 
powers of its individual members 
working separately and purely 
competitively. 

In Chart 5 are indicated seventy- 
eight different industries, each 
making its appeal to the consumer ; 
each aiming to get a share of his 
budget dollar; each aiming to 
bring an influence to bear on the 
consumer or his wife, or both, dur- 
ing that first process of their 
thought which decides whether 
they shall paint or not paint; 
whether they shall serve more of 
this canned food and less of that; 
which decides whether the children 
shall go to college, or the family 
have a néw automobile. That is 
the time when an industry should 
speak with one voice and put be- 
fore the consumer its most funda- 
mental and least selfish sales ap- 
peal. Win the consumer on that 
score and you make sure that some 
member of your industry gets an 
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order. Lose the consumer on tha 
score and no member of the in. 
dustry gets an order. 

In no sense does co-operation jn 
associational advertising lessen the 
value or the need for exploiting 
the brand of a member of an in. 
dustry. On the contrary, the ip. 
dustry which through associational 
advertising is- maintaining its place 
or winning its position in the com. 
mercial sun, is providing just that 
much more room for the indi. 
vidual brands of its members to 
grow in. It is’ making just 9 
much surer that the advertising of 
individual brands of paints, let ys 
say, will appeal to minds already 
made receptive to paint as a com. 
modity. No advertising by the 
individual manufacturer can be 
more productive of results, and 
therefore more economical as a 
sales measure, than the advertising 
of a brand of product to a market 
made receptive to that type of 
product. 

That the new competition is 
here, is a settled fact. That it 
has proved economically sound 
many industries can testify. That 
it points the way to reduction of 
cut-throat competition and sale 
costs is clear. That it does mt 
impede the growth of any worthy 
member of an industry, be it a 
large or small unit, is positive 
That it is a sound and economic 
means of promoting and insuring 
industry and business is readily 
confirmed by a constantly increas- 
ing group of the thinkers, th 
leaders, the men of vision in 
American business life. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Buys 
U. S. Vanadium 


The Union Carbide & Carbon Cor 
poration, New York, has purchased the 
entire assets of the United States Var 
dium Company, Rifle, Colo., effective 
December 1. Sales of the company wil 
be handled by the Electro Metallurgica 
Sales Corporation, one of the subsidiarits 
of the Union Carbide & Carbon Cor 
poration. 


R. A. Sayres, Vice-President, 
Grant & Wadsworth 


Ralph A. Sayres, of Grant & Wait 
worth, Inc., New York advertisitg 
agency, . has elected vice-president 
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190,000 
Daily 
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MUN eT 





400,000 
Sunday 














—— 


5c DAILY 


NovemBer 25, 1926 


10c SuNDAY 





FROM SCRATCH TO $1,000 A 
DAY IN 3 MONTHS, AD-STORY 


L. A. EXAMINER IS 
ONLY PAPER USED 


On August 1, 1926, there was no 
such thing as a Ready-Cut House 
Department of the Bettingen Lum- 
ber Company of Los Angeles! 
Three months later, on November 
Ist, the Bettingen Ready - Cut 
Homes Company was doing a busi- 
ness of $1,000 a day! 

In between those dates is an in- 
teresting advertising story. 

“Shall we try the ready-cut home 
field?” was the question that the 
officers of the long-established lum- 
ber company asked themselves. 

“Let’s find out by running a test 
advertisement in The Los Angeles 
Examiner,” suggested Sylvester 
Hoffman, general sales manager. 

So a 16-inch advertisement ap- 
peared on August 1, in The Ex- 
aminer. It drew 65 mail inquiries 
and innumerable personal calls, but 
the management had nothing to 
sell, not even literature to hand 
out. The purpose had been to find 
out how hard and in what direc- 
tion the wind was blowing. 

As a result of that advertise- 
ment, thousands of dollars’ worth 
of machinery was installed, litera- 
ture was prepared, and the com- 
pany got ready to get its share. 
The first advertisement for actual 
business brought 72 mail replies 
from all over California, and 
from Arizona, Nevada and Utah, 
into all of which territories the 
company ships. 

A $6500 house was sent to San 





HUGE MARKET IN 
BUILDING STUFF 
IS SEEN IN L. A. 


eT ne stery of the rapid rise ef the 
Bettingen Lumber ay 4 one 


Cut Homes 

huge market that exists in Southern 
California for building materials of al 
kinds, and for ally these chien 
have won public approval threugh ad- 
vertising.”’ 

Thus commented W. W. Chew, 
representative of The Les 
Examiner, in New York City, in his 

at 285 Madison Avenue, yes- 


“| have just ome ae over 
pusetce figures,”’ nued, .~ 
that 29% of the ty 
on Pacific Coast i. Sd Ss - 1928, 
Seuthern 


land, Seattie and San Diege combined! 














Diego as a direct result of that 
insertion, an agent was appointed 
there, and two more houses ship- 
ped to him almost immediately. 
The Examiner advertisements have 
found seven high-grade representa- 
tives for the company, while ad- 
vertisements seeking representa- 
tives only and appearing in 35 
small papers in this territory 
brought but one reply, and that not 
the type that was sought. 

Today the business expands by 
leaps and bounds, and still The 
Examiner and its Sunday building 
pages are used exclusively. 

“We expect to be doing $2,000 
a day within a couple of more 
weeks,” said Hoffman a few days 
ago. 
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Thomas Cusack—A nother 
Advertising Pioneer 


His Death Recalls the History of the Early Development of Outdoor 
Advertising 


HE death of Thomas Cusack, 

former head of the company 
which bore his name, at Chicago 
on November 19, ended the career 
of another great pioneer in adver- 
tising, a man who devoted a half 
century to the field of outdoor ad- 
vertising and 
who saw this 
medium develop 
from practically 
nothing to the 
great institution 
which it is to- 
day. 

Mr. Cusack’s 
advantages as a 
boy were none 
too great. He 
was born in 
County Clare, 
Ireland, sixty- 
eight years ago 
and was brought 
to New York by his parents 
while still a child. Both his 
father and mother died shortly 
after their arrival in America. 
The boy, left to himself, found his 
way to Chicago, where he eventu- 
ally entered into business. 

His first plant was established 
in 1875, but it was then a sign- 
painting plant and not a place 
where outdoor advertising was cre- 
ated. In the course of his fifty 
years in business, he saw the whole 
advertising industry change from 
a business of little repute to one of 
recognized importance. 

Concerted opposition against all 
forms of outdoor advertising on 
the part of women’s clubs and 
other public organizations had to 
be met and the public had to be 
convinced of the value of this 
form of advertising. Before this 
could be done, many objectionable 
features had to be eliminated, the 
circus characteristics had to be 
_ done away with, and in some cases 
legislation had to be passed to pro- 
tect public places from disfigure- 
ment. 


THOMAS CUSACK 


Mr. Cusack took an active part 
in introducing many of the much- 
needed refining influences, such as 
discarding old temporary sign 
boards and replacing them with 
the permanent modern structures 
such as are now in use. As art 
became a more important factor 
in the creation of outdoor adyer- 
tising, he realized its value and 
promise, not merely as an attention- 
attracting force, but also as a 
means of justifying outdoor adyer- 
tising. 

Mr. Cusack retired from busi- 
ness in 1924, shortly before the 
Thomas Cusack Company consoli- 
dated to form the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company. At that 
time, the Cusack company was 
using 76,000 painted walls, bul- 
letins and poster panels located 
in forty-one States and owned 
or leased forty-seven operating and 
sales branches. In his fifty years 
as an employer, Mr. Cusack de 
clared that he had never had a 
strike in his plant. 

Besides his interests in adver- 
tising, he found time to engage in 
public affairs to a considerable ex- 
tent. He served on the Chicago 
board of education for a number 
of years and was vice-president of 
the board at one time. He wasa 
member of the Fifty-sixth Cor 
gress in Washington from 1899 to 
1901 and was active in 
politics. 

During the war he served a4 
“dollar-a-year” man and he wa 
appointed one of the committee of 
seven who were placed in chargt 
of the World War advertising. 


New Campaign for Acme Pig 
Meal 
The Acme Manufacturing Compan 


Forest Park,  Iil., Cet 
Acme pig meal, has placed its 1 
ing account with the Wade Advert 
ing Agency, of Chicago. Middle-westet 
farm papers and weekly newspape® 
will be used throughout the fall, wilt 
and spring months. 
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Thomas Cusack—A nother 
Advertising Pioneer 


His Death Recalls the History of the Early Development of Out 
Advertising 


HE death of Thomas Cusack, 

former head.of the company 
which bore his name, at Chicago 
on November 19, ended the .career 
of another great pioneer in adver- 
tising, a man who devoted a half 
century to the field of outdoor ad- 
vertising and 
who saw this 
medium develop 
from practically 
nothing to the 
great institution 
which it is to- 
day. 

Mr. Cusack’s 
advantages as a 
boy were none 
too great. He 
was born in 
County Clare, 
Ireland, sixty- 
eight years ago 
and was brought 
to New York by his parents 
while still a child. Both his 
father and mother died shortly 
after their arrival in America. 
The boy, left to himself, found his 
way to Chicago, where he eventu- 
ally entered into business. 

His first plant was established 
in 1875, but it was then a sign- 
painting plant and not a place 
where outdoor advertising was cre- 
ated. In the course of his fifty 
years in business, he saw the whole 
advertising industry change from 
a business of little repute to one of 
recognized importance. 

Concerted opposition against all 
forms of outdoor advertising on 
the part of women’s clubs and 
other public organizations had to 
be met and the public had to be 
convinced of the value of this 
form of advertising. Before this 
could be done, many objectionable 
features had to be eliminated, the 
circus characteristics had to be 
_ done away with, and in some cases 
legislation had to be passed to pro- 
tect public places from disfigure- 
ment. 


THOMAS CUSACK 


Mr. Cusack took an active 
in introducing many of the mud 
needed refining influences, such 
discarding old temporary sg 
boards and replacing them 
the permanent modern struc 
such as are now in use. As 
became a more important f 
in the creation of outdoor 
tising, he realized its value 
promise, not merely as an attentic 
attracting force, but also as 
means of justifying outdoor 
tising. 

Mr. Cusack retired from } 
ness in 1924, shortly before 
Thomas Cusack Company cons 
dated to form the General Outd 
Advertising Company. At 
time, the Cusack company 
using 76,000 painted walls, 
letins and poster panels loc 
in forty-one States and o 
or leased forty-seven operating 
sales branches. In his fifty ye 
as an employer, Mr. Cusack 
clared that he had never had 
strike in his plant. 

Besides his interests in 
tising, he found time to engage 
public affairs to a considerable 3 
tent. He served on the 
board of education for a num 
of years and was vice-president 
the board at one time. He was 
member of the Fifty-sixth @ 
gress in Washington from 189 
1901 and was active in 
politics. ‘ 

During the war he served @ 
“dollar-a-year” man and he 
appointed one of the committee 
seven who were placed in 
of the World War advertising?) 


New Campaign for Acmé 
Meal 


The Acme Manufacturing Co 


Forest Park, IIl., manufacturet_ 
Acme pig meal, has placed its 

ing account with the Wade 

ing Agency, of Chicago. Middl 
farm papers and weekly newspl 
will be used throughout the fall, 
and spring months. ¥ 
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Chart shows com- 
parative number of 
pages for the first 
tleven months of 
this year and the 
Same periods in 
previous years. 
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Solid Steady Growth 


5 ey rapid progress of the PRO- 
GRESSIVE GROCER is the 


result of no lucky nor accidental splurge. 
It has been sure and steady from the very 
beginning simply because it furnished 
manufacturers a proved way to the ear of 
responsive grocers and grocery jobbers. 
TRADE DIVISION 
TH£ BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO., 912 Broadway, New York 
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ee motor cars 
have revolutionized the lives 
and habits of one hundred and 
ten million Americans. We are 
becoming an outdoor nation. 
Changed conditions demand new 
advertising methods. Outdoor 
Advertising is the coming medi- 
um of America’s Outdoor Age. 


Genefal Outdoor Advertising Co 


One Park \ venue Harrison & Loomis Sts. 
New Y. rk Chicago 
Scles Offices and Branches in 44 cities 
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The Class 


roup::| 


comprising 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LIFE 
ARTS & DECORATION ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 


— Here are five magazines devoted to the sub- 
ject of the Modern Home— its construction, 
decoration, furnishing and equipment. 


COLOR PAGES 


. . which we sell in this Group as a unit... 

« offer the manufacturer of a Shelter Product, 

4 a CONSTANT MARKET in excess of 

200,000 people, which contains AT ANY 

GIVEN TIME a minimum of 50,000 IDEN- 
TIFIED BUYERS. 


| 
| 


Regardless of what other advertising or sales 
promotion work you are contemplating in 
1927, see to it that these 50,000 BUYERS 
containing the KEY FAMILIES in every 
community, are sold on the Beauty and Util- 
ity of your product. 


WALTER C. McMILLAN, Inc. 
565 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


TRAVERS D. CARMAN FRED H. RALSTEN GORDON SIMPSON 
Boston Chicago Los Angeles 
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Bills of Interest to Advertisers That 
Congress Will Consider 


bout Twenty Bills Affecting Advertising and Selling Are Expected to 
Come Up During the Coming Session 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


AMONG the more than 5,000 
pills introduced during the first 
besion of the Sixty-ninth Congress, 
bout twenty of those that are be- 
g seriously considered are of in- 
rest to sales executives. This 
pmparatively small number in- 
es measures which, if or when 
assed, will affect postal rates, 
patrol of radio, fixing of resale 
ices, branding, trade-marks, the 
food law and other factors 
f merchandising. 
It was expected that the postal 
Ii reported by the Special Joint 
ub-Committee would be passed 
ring the first session, but it was 
ght in the last-hour jam and 
d not come up for a final vote. 
is measure provides a_ 1-cent 


te on mailing cards, introduces a 
‘0.D. postcard, reduces the tran- 
t rate on second-class from 2 


> 1 cent for each two ounces, 
d provides a special handling 
rge for parcel post. 
Recently, a member of the Spe- 
| Joint Sub-Committee remarked 
a Printers’ INK representative 
t he thought this bill would 
nstitute the limit of rate reduc- 
pns, since any further reductions 
ould be strenuously opposed by 
e Post Office Department. Hence, 


for the passage 
nator McKellar’s bill to reduce 
tes to practically the pre-war 
el, or for the several other bills 
ich would authorize a one-half 
| rate on farm products from 
s to local post offices, prohibit 
mailing of wumnsolicited mer- 
ise, and eliminate the sale of 

bvernment stamped envelopes. 
According to a recent newspaper 
rt, Representative Wallace H. 
ute, Jr., does not expect his 
dio bill to pass, although it is 
ically assured that Congress 
ll enact legislation for the con- 
l of radio. This bill passed the 
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House, but did not get out of 
committee in the Senate. In fact, 
Senator C. C. Dill’s bill differed so 
radically from the White bill that 
it created a controversy. The 
White bill provides that the con- 
trol of radio be left with the De- 
partment of Commerce, subject to 
the advisory co-operation of an 
“appellate commission.” The Dill 
bill calls for a new Federal radio 
commission, to be organized and 
conducted on lines similar to those 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

During the latter part of the last 
session, the bills were considered 
by special sub-committees of the 
House and Senate, and it is now 
reported that Mr. White and Mr. 
Dill, members of the respective 
sub-committees, have been in in- 
formal conference for some time. 
Therefore, it is expected that the 
first big fight for the coming ses- 
sion will be over the *regulation of 
radio, 

The Kelly bill, to legalize price- 
maintenance contracts, had an ex- 
haustive hearing before the House 
committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce which was reported by 
Printers’ INk. While this bill, 
the last of a number of similar 
measures introduced during pre- 
vious sessions of Congress, had 
well-organized backing in commit- 
tee, it has not been reported out 
and the odds are decidedly against 
its passage during the coming 
session. 

The Truth in Fabrics bill, in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator 
Capper, was reported by the Senate 
interstate commerce committee. 
The Merritt bill, establishing a 
code for illegal misbranding of 
merchandise, including “virgin 
wool,” was reported by the House 
committee on interstate commerce. 
The chance for both bills is 
problematical. The branding bill, 
introduced by Mr. Swing in the 
House and Mr. Johnson in the 
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Senate, provides that all packages 
of foreign nuts, fruits and vege- 
tables shall be labeled -with the 
country of origin. This bill has 
been reported by the House com- 
mittee and is still pending before 
the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce. 

It is supposed that the Vestal 
bill, providing for the genera] re- 
vision of the trade-mark laws, will 
be passed during the second ses- 
sion. For about three years, a 
special committee of the American 
Bar Association has been attempt- 
ing to frame an acceptable measure, 
and a draft was submitted and 
introduced by Mr. Vestal early in 
the first session. The bill was re- 
ferred to the House committee on 
patents, and hearings were held 
which were reported by Printers’ 
INK; but there was considerable 
opposition on the part of promi- 
nent trade-mark attorneys who 
were not members of the commit- 
tee. It is reported that the bill has 
since been revamped by the bar 
association committee, after con- 
sultation with the objectors, and 
that the bill has been whipped into 
shape for passage. Before the close 
of the last session, Mr. Vestal said 
that he did not think there was 
any doubt of the passage by both 
Houses of a bill on which all in- 
terested authorities could agree. 

Mr. Vestal also introduced a bill 
during the first session which pro- 
vides for copyright registration of 
designs. It was referred to the 
House committee on patents, and it 
is thought to have a chance if it 
receives adequate backing. 

The Cummins bill, permitting 
the use of corn sugar in candy, ice 
cream, bakery products and the like 
without labeling, was passed by the 
Senate. It also was passed by the 
House with an amendment, and it 
is now before the Senate again 
with a proposal pending for the 
Senate to concur in the House 
amendment. This bill is a com- 
promise. Early in the first ses- 
sion there was a strong demand 
for legislation to modify the Pure 
Food Law to allow for the un- 
restricted use of corn sugar. A 
bill of the kind was introduced 
in the Senate, but was defeated 
because of its nullifying effect 
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on important provisions of th 
Pure Food Act. However, it was 
still thought that the unrestricte 
use of corn sugar would be of 
great aid to the Middle Wester 
farmers, and the Cummins bill was 
the result. 

While this bill is said to be ac. 
ceptable to the pure food authori. 
ties, it is believed that they have 
accepted it merely as the least of 
the evils presented, and it is ex. 
pected that final passage by Cop. 
gress will be opposed on the ground 
that any tampering modification 
of the Pure Food Law would en- 
courage further legislation of the 
kind which would be eventually in- 
jurious to the country’s food indus- 
tries. Another bill, providing for 
the nullification of the seizure pro- 
vision of the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act is considered to be exceedingly 
dangerous by the officials of the 
Bureau of Chemistry. 

Revolvers will not be accepted 
for delivery by mail if the Miller 
bill is passed. This bill, introduced 
by Representative Miller, was 
passed by the House and reported 
by the Senate Post Office commit- 
tee. It is thought to have an ex- 
cellent chance for enactment into 
law. It is aimed particularly at 
mail-order houses, and has the 
backing of police authorities in 
all parts of the country. 

Two bills that are likely to be 
heard from will restrict the mer- 
chandising of prison-made goods if 
passed. The Cooper bill would sub- 
ject the sale of such goods to State 
laws, and has been reported out 
by the House interstate commerce: 
committee. The Fess bill, still be- 
fore the Senate interstate com- 
merce committee, would require 
the marking of all prison-made 
goods as such. 

Many sales executives are also 
interested in probable agricultural 
legislation, and there is a possibility 
that the change of a few Southern 
votes in the House from the vote 
of last session will put across the 
McNary-Haugen plan. 

There are a number of bills be- 
fore Congress intended to relieve 
the financial plight of the farmer 
In this field, unfortunately, political 
influence appears to have more 
weight than economic principles, 
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and it is the political importance 
of the subject which may make 
possible some farm relief legisla- 
tion during the coming session. 

Banking is another subject of 
special interest, and the most im- 
portant measure in this field before 
Congress is undoubtedly the Mc- 
Fadden bill, althaugh there is no 
assurance at this time that Con- 
gress will pass the bill during the 
next session. Lately, commercial 
and industrial interests have been 
reported to be taking an increasing 
interest in the measure because it 
provides for extending the Federal 
Reserve system beyond 1934, when 
the legal provision for the banks 
expires; but it is thought that a 
considerable growth of this interest 
and a more persistent manifesta- 
tion of it will be necessary to 
bring about favorable action on 
the bill. 

It should be remembered that 
this will be a short session of Con- 
gress, and that many important 
bills will be neglected unless they 
are vigorously and _ persistently 
supported. 


Barney J. Flynn Plans National 
Campaign on Luce Furniture 


Barney J. Flynn, who recently be- 
came vice-president of the Luce Furni- 
ture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has purchased a_ substantial interest in 
the business. It is his intention to 
advertise Luce furniture nationally. He 
plans to purchase other furniture plants 
throughout the country so that prompt 
distribution of furniture may be made 
to retailers everywhere and to conduct 
an advertising campaign to help the 
retai] dealers sell to the consumer. 

r. Flynn was formerly assistant to 
the president of the Simmons Company 
and, at one time, he was sales manager 
of the Berkey & Gay Furniture Com 
pany. 


New Account for Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen 


The Plymouth Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of gas 
saving devices for automobiles, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc., advert'sing 
agency of that city. Agent’s maga- 
zines will be used. 


The Fullerton Furniture Factories, 
Fullerton, Pa., have appointed the 
Shankweiler Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Allentown, Pa., to direct their advertis- 
ing account. Newspapers and magazines 
will be used. 


Advertising 
Golfers to Play at 
St. Augustine 


EMBERS of the Winter Golf 

League of Advertising Inter- 
ests will leave for St. Augustine 
Fla., on January 7, for their an- 
nual tournament, which will con- 
tinue until January 16. Last year 
the tournament was held at Ber- 
muda, the first time since the 
League was formed in 195 by 
Frank Presbrey that the tourna- 
ment had been held any place other 
than Pinehurst, N. C 

The members will travel by one 
or more special trains and will ar- 
rive at St. Augustine in time to 
play eighteen holes of golf on 
January 8. They will stop at the 
Ponce de Leon Hotel. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for a 
week at Miami and a week at Palm 
Beach for those desirous of pro- 
longing their stay in Florida. 

There are to be no guest tourna- 
ments and guests will be allowed to 
play only during those hours when 
the course is not being used for 
tournament purposes. There will 
be a tournament for ladies, as in 
former years, and this will be 
confined to members’ immediate 
families. 

Rodney E. Boone is president of 
the Winter Golf League of Adver- 
tising Interests and Allen Fink is 
vice-president. Clair Maxwell and 
W. Roy Barnhill are treasurer and 
secretary, respectively. 

The members of the various 
committees are: 


Tournament: W. Roy Barnhill, chair 
man, George H. Hartman, M. C. Meigs 
and R. Murray Purves. 

Trophy: S. Wilbur Corman, chairman, 
Guy W. Bolte, Thomas C. Fowler and 
W. H. Race. 

Membership: Charles W. Hoyt, chair- 
man; New York, . E. Beckerle, Gil- 
bert T. Hodges and Eliot D. Moore; 
Boston, George C. Dutton and Charles 
E. Murnan; Chicago, W. G. Bird and 
M. C. Meigs; Pittsburzh, Urban E. 
Dice; Central New York, C. F. McCahill 
and Washington, C. I. Putnam. | 

Entertainment: Raymond Bill, chair 
man, William S. Bird, Henry A 
Murphy and Elmer Rich. 

Transportation: W. E. Conklyn, chair 
man, and George P. James. 

Publicity: Frank Finney, chairmat, 
William A. Curley and Ray McCarthy. 
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When the Golden Rule 
Opened In Birmingham 


O bring hundreds of people to the opening of a new store is no small 

task and, ordinarily, many forms of invitation are employed. But- 
when the Golden Rule, the popular price unit of Burger-Phillips Co, 
opened in Birmingham, having used neither circulars, premiums, souvenirs 
——nor any stimulus other than their announcement in The Birmingham 
News—thousands awaited the opening of their doors. 


The following excerpt is from a letter addressed to The News and signed 
by Mr. Louis Phillips: “It was a tremendous success, considering the little 
advertising we had done, and 
this was due to your paper.” 


The economy of using The 
News’ overwhelming circulation 
for complete coverage at one 
cost, has been a large factor in 
the early success of many a 
Birmingham enterprise. “Expe- 
rience is a dear teacher.” Let 
the unqualified endorsement of 
Birmingham’s leading merchants 
influence your exclusive choice 
of this result-producing medium. 
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Now Greater than 
80,000 Daily 
96,500 Sunday 


Che Birmingham News 


Tue Soutns Greatest Newspaper . 
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Let Dealers Help Formulate Your 
Advertising and Selling Plans 


Retailers in All Lines Have Valuable Ideas Which Manufacturers Could 
Use Profitably 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort 


\ ANY manufacturers are fully 
\Vl aware of the fact that their 
dealers are in possession of in- 
formation which would be ex- 
ceedingly valuable in planning ad- 
yertising and selling campaigns 
and policies. The problem is how 
to get dealers to divulge this in- 
formation. 

As one means of tapping this 
valuable reservoir of advertising 
and selling facts, a few manufac- 
turers hold conventions of dealers 
at more or less regular intervals. 
At these conventions, every effort 
is made to secure as large an at- 
tendance as possible. In other 
cases, manufacturers endeavor to 


get the dealer to help them formu- 
late plans by asking their salesmen 
to pump the dealer and report 
back to headquarters. 

Now comes a plan, however, 
which has certain aspects of origi- 
nality and which is decidedly sug- 


gestive. This plan has _ been 
worked out by The Celotex Com- 
pany, of Chicago. History was 
made in the building industry on 
October 25, when a selected group 
of representative retail lumber 
dealers from all sections of the 
United States convened with the 
executives of Celotex in Chicago 
to discuss dealer protection and 
merchandising policies. 

Having felt the need of first- 
hand information on retail distri- 
bution and general advertising and 
selling problems, The Celotex 
Company, after a consultation with 
the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, selected eleven 
prominent retail lumber dealers to 
sit upon a national Celotex coun- 
cil in joint session with the 
company officials. The following 
lumber dealers attended : 


Fred H. Ludwig, president, Merritt 
umber Co., Reading, a.; Hiram 
Blauvelt, vice-president, Comfort Coal- 
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Coal-Lumber Company 


Mahlstedt, president, J. 
Lumber €o., New R 4 
Hortman, president, Hortman-Salmen, 
Inc., New Grieans, La.; F. M. Harti 
of the Ives-Hartley Lumber Co., Bald- 
win, Kans.; J. H. Galliher, president, 
W. T. Galliher & Bro., ashington, 
D. C.; L. P. Lewin, president, A. M. 
Lewin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Charles Baker, president, Baker Lumber 
Co., Worcester, Mass.; M. Melone, 
secretary-treasurer, Melone-Bovey Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; A. 
Goodman, president, Dickason-Goodman 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo.; H. J. 
West, president, West Lumber Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; and N. C. Mather, vice- 
president, Lord & Bushnell Lumber Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

It will be noted that practically 
every section of the country is 
represented here, as well as every 
type of dealer from the large 
metropolitan dealer, to the subur- 
ban dealer and down to the small- 
town dealer. In this way, a typt- 
cal cross-section of retail opinion 
was assured. 

The object of the dealer council, 
as put forth at this first meeting, 
was stated as follows: ‘ 

1. To promote home ownership. 

2. To encourage higher stand- 
ards of residence construction. 

3. To suggest improved methods 
of merchandising for retail lumber 
yards. 

4. To recommend methods by 
which the organization of The 
Celotex Company may be best em- 
ployed for the purposes above 
stated. ; 

5. To counsel with the company 
in establishing dealer relations 
that will safeguard the effective 
accomplishment of these purposes. 

By far the most discussion and 
time was given to the last item to- 
gether with the subject of dealer 
helps advertising, both of which 
subjects were particularly stressed 
and emphasized in all the discus- 
sion. 

The meeting was opened by B. 
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H. Dahlberg, president of The 
Celotex Company, who presided 
over the conference. Mr. Dahl- 
berg gave an interesting sketch of 
the start and the growth of the 
company, and a brief description 
of the manufacturing processes in- 
volved. Mr. Dahlberg tendered the 
dealers a sincere welcome to the 
first meeting of the council, which 
is to be a permanent institution. 

C. E. Stedman, vice-president 
and sales manager of the company, 
then outlined the aims and objects 
which it was hoped the National 
Celotex Dealer Council would be 
able to attain. He stated frankly 
that the national distribution of 
Celotex had grown so rapidly and 
had been involved in so many in- 
tricacies that it had been extremely 
difficult to formulate and maintain 
a satisfactory dealer policy of re- 
tail distribution. He went on to 
say: 
“Gentlemen, you can imagine 
some of our problems. We are 
now selling about 6,000 retail deal- 
ers with an organization of 200 
salesmen in the field. These are 
controlled through fourteen branch 
offices, each managed by a di- 
visional manager, and although at 
all times our salesmen, in these 
various divisions, are instructed to 
work in close touch with the deal- 
ers and give them all the co-opera- 
tion that will enable them to sell 
Celotex successfully, it is a gigan- 
tic job to keep things running 
smoothly. 

“We realize that we can’t sit 
here in an office in Chicago and 
lay down a dealer policy which 
will be the best thing for you, 
hundreds of miles away. We also 
realize that the best thing for our 
dealers is the best thing for the 
company, too. Our dealers must 
make a profit. We do not intend 
to establish a monopoly, or place 
our product in the hands of a few 
concessionaires. We do not intend 
to interfere with legitimate com- 
petition, or penalize active mer- 
chandising, but we do mean to see 
that our dealers are rewarded for 
their Celotex sales efforts. 

“We are convinced that our lot 
lies with the retail lumber dealer, 
of whom there are some 13,500 
well rated in the country. We 
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mean to merchandise 100 per cen 
through that retail outlet. The 
question is what policies are pes 
adapted to this end, and that js 
what we are here to discuss to. 
day.” 

Fred H. Ludwig, president, 
Merritt Lumber Co., Reading, Pa, 
was the first of the dealers to 
speak. He said: 

“Before we talk about merchan- 
dising, I believe that you must 
have a good article, which I am 
inclined to think Celotex already 
is. Second, you must have a def- 
nite policy of sale. You cannot 
send your salesmen out and say 
one thing today and another thing 
tomorrow. Today a manufacturer 
cannot maintain one policy in one 
section of the State, and another 
policy elsewhere. Communication 
and association has drawn business 
too close together. The policy, 
therefore, must be national and it 
must be definite as well as per- 
manent.” 


HELPING THE SMALL DEALER 


F. M. Hartley, of the Ives- 
Hartley Lumber Co., Baldwin, 
Kans., although prominent in 
lumber association work, classed 
himself as a smaller country dealer 
and pointed out how very impor- 
tant it was to this class of dealers 
to have a definite policy of protec- 
tion which would enable them to 
work with larger dealers and so 
supplement the smaller _ stocks 
which a dealer of that size must 
necessarily be forced to carry 
This, he pointed out, could be done 
with profit to both dealers as well 
as smooth distribution of Celotex 
to the actual consumer. 

C. Hortman, president Hortmar- 
Salmen, Inc., of New Orleans, 
stated : 

“We have come to discover that 
in the lumber business our profits 
do not entirely depend on lumber 
sales. As a matter of fact, we 
should be pretty poorly off if all 
of our merchandise sold on the 
same basis on which we sell roo! 
ers and other current staple items. 
We find we can make a fair proit 
on advertised specialties, which 
often impossible on regular items 
because of cut prices and highly 
competitive conditions. I am 
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training my salesmen to sell these 
specialties more intelligently, be- 
cause we can afford to spend some 
time on them. We have found the 
Celotex policy excellent so far, 
and hope it will continue.” 

The writer, in discussing dealer 
protection, felt that The Celotex 
Company would be wise to lay 
down its definite dealer protec- 
tion policy step by step, have it 
printed and mail it to every dealer 
in the United States, at the same 
time advertising that policy in the 
trade press, so that in this way the 
policy would become well known 
among Celotex dealers. The ad- 
vertising should also request any 
dealer discovering any sales prac- 
tice in the Celotex organization 
that is not in accordance with this 
national policy to report the same 
immediately to the general sales 
manager at Chicago. In this way, 
the dealers would be their own 
policemen, and isolated salesmen 
jar off in the field where it was 
dificult to control them would 


know that it was impossible to 
“get away with anything” without 


having the home office know it. 

The writer pointed out how diffi- 
cult it must be to keep fourteen 
branch managers running 200 
salesmen in widely separated dis- 
tricts of the country in definite 
accordance with the general sales 
policy as laid down by their home 
office. Individual interpretations 
were bound to occur unless this 
policy was boiled down and print- 
ed in black and white so that it 
would become common knowledge 
and the property of everyone in 
the business of manufacturing, sell- 
ing, or distributing Celotex. 

On the matter of dealer policy, 
it was finally decided that The 
Celotex Company should draft its 
permanent policy of retail distri- 
bution through the lumber dealer 
and submit a copy to each dealer- 
member of the council for correc- 
tion, further suggestions, changes, 
or amendment. These would then 
be returned to the company, re- 
vised, reassembled and presented 
at the next meeting of the Council, 
there to be approved, printed and 
mailed and advertised broadcast to 
the dealer all over the United 
States, 
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A. M. Melone, secretary-trea- 
surer, Melone-Bovey Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., expressed his 
approval of the excellent work 
which the Celotex advertising is 
doing to sell insulation to the 
American people. He said in his 
city of Minneapolis. over 90 per 
cent of the new construction is 
of the insulated type, and builders 
are being forced to insulate their 
houses if they want to sell them. 

Charles Baker, president, Baker 
Lumber Co., Worcester, Mass., 
was amazed at this statement, re- 
plying that he doubted if even 10 
per cent in his city is insulated. 
He made the point that in New 
England the habits and thoughts 
of the people are much more 
conservative and they are slower 
to grasp innovations than in 
almost any other section of the 
United States. He thought it 
might be a wise thing, therefore, 
to concentrate more insulation ad- 
vertising on the New England 
territory. 

B. G. Dahlberg, president of 
Celotex, again introduced the sub- 
ject of advertising: “We are going 
to spend $1,000,000 this year for 
advertising, and a large proportion 
of it will be directed to make 
more people go to the lumber 
dealers: to buy more Celotex, as 
well as indirectly help the dealers 
seli all. of the materials in their 
yard. We hope to be able to do a 
big job, both for the retailer and 
the industry, to which the success 
of all of us is so closely tied.” 


ADVERTISING APPROVED 


One dealer made the statement 
that he felt a large part of the 
phenomenal success and growth of 
the company during the last five 
years has been due to its excellent 
advertising. Practically every 
dealer present voiced approval of 
the Celotex national advertising 
and hoped that it would be con- 
tinued. 

Next came the question of 
dealer helps. O’Neill Ryan, adver- 
tising manager of The Celotex 
Company, stated that the new 
dealer electrotypes are going to 
have a very much larger mortise 
in them for the dealer’s name, 
trade-mark and signature and the 
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imprint face on all literature 
would place the dealer in proper 
prominence. This was highly ap- 
proved by all dealers present. 

Mr. Hortman, of Hortman- 
Salmen, Inc., next brought up an 
important point: 

“The way it goe$ in most lum- 
ber yards, your salesman sells the 
buyer on the product and what 
can be done with it. We buy a 
car and it goes into stock. We 
take our salesmen out and say: 
‘Here’s a car; the price is $55; go 
out and sell it.’ They know noth- 
ing whatsoever about the product, 
how it is used, made, or anything 
else, and are utterly unable to sell 
it. We then turn around and 
wonder what’s the matter with the 
article, and think it must be no 
good. The point is how to teach 
our salesmen everything we know 
about the various products we 
buy, and I confess it is a real 
problem.” 


TO GET UP A PORTFOLIO 


Mr. Stedman, of Celotex, sug- 
gested that the company get up an 
8x 10 portfolio containing most of 
the sales information and data 
which the salesmen carry. The 
dealers thought this a good idea. 
Mr. Baker further enlarged upon 
this with a thought of leaving the 
last few pages open in _ loose- 
leaf form, so that the dealer could 
obtain local testimonials and local 
photographs which would carry a 
great deal more weight in that 
particular locality than installation 
photographs or testimonials gath- 
ered 100, 200 or 1,000 miles 
away. To be a success, it was 
pretty generally agreed that the 
portfolio must have this local fea- 
ture, and having that, it was 
bound to be a great help in educat- 
ing the retail salesmen of - the 
lumber dealer. 

Several dealers remarked that 
the Celotex circus given to their 
contractors and their own office 
employees had been an excellent 
means of educating in a single 
evening both their own salesmen 
and their customers to the uses and 
characteristics, as well as the ad- 
vantages of Celotex. This has al- 
ready been described in an article 
entitled: “Sell Through the Eye,” 
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which appeared in Printers’ Iyx 
for May 20, 1926. 

In calling together a National 
Council of Dealers, The Celotex 
Company has done a far-sighted 
thing. It means the company js 
taking no merchandising or adver. 
tising steps without first getting 
the reaction of its dealers. 

The council is scientifically cor- 
rect. It is a laboratory where the 
company will test its merchan. 
dising, distribution and sales poli- 
cies, as well as advertising plans, 
before embarking fully upon 
them with nation-wide scope. 
It should be an invaluable means 
of acquiring first-hand consumer 
information, new uses, new ideas 
for distribution, new sales argu 
ments, and especially new adver 
tising ideas and copy angles. It 
will also put the company in 
a fair way of acquiring a 
library of thousands of commer- 
cial photographs of actual Celo- 
tex installations in every part of 
the country under every circum- 
stance and condition. Such a col 
lection of photographs will prove 
an excellent sales tool in th 
hands of the sales force and ad- 
vertising department. 

In realizing that its interest and 
profit are identical with those oi 
its dealers, and further in admit 
ting it, the company has won 
the good-will of thousands oi 
its dealers. As Mr. Dahlberg 
stated in opening the meeting, 
these dealers were not hand 
picked simply because they were 
rabid Celotex converts, which 
many were not. They were chosen 
because they were leading men in 
the retail industry, and were all 
thoroughly conversant with the 
problems, difficulties and most 
progressive ideas in the industry 
In other words, in reality Celotex 
has assembled a body of retail 
experts to confer with in formw- 
lating sales and advertising policies 
—surely a very wise and extremels 
clever move. 

The first meeting was a great 
success, and many excellent ideas 
came to light. It is the hope of 
the company to have the mett- 
ings of the National Celotex 
Dealer Council at fairly frequent 
intervals. C. E. Stedman, in ad- 
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Where Romance Waits 
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Pick up any of the sixteen magazines 
comprising the ALL-FICTION FIELD 
and you are at the entrance to a 
new world—a miagic world of brave 
romance. - 


You may be the most practical of 
men with a head filled with the gross 
of this and the net of that but try as 
you will you can’t resist the swing and 


go of good fiction. 


This human love for story-telling 
gives to the modern advertiser a 
compelling hold upon vast audiences 
of alert Americans. It is being used 
effectively by many of the country’s 
foremost advertisers. They use the 
ALL-FICTION FIELD to reach the 
most readily responsive group of 
readers in the nation today. 
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broader territory than the mere 
Metropolitan area itself. Most ci 


mic center, the focus of countless 
industrial, 1 and f 

forces . repfesenting the economic 
life of a whole vast area. For this 
Treason the situation and outlook in 
St. Louis has an importance far be- 
yond city boundaries. The present e 
frowth and great power promises a, Ps 

- St. Louis which Very vitally -vncerns Ty 
the prosperity of milliors.” “4 











eat uke AQ)™ State 


ORE and more the business experts of the 

country are recognizing it. More and 

more they are realizing that "St. Louis is 
unique among the cities of the nation in the ex- 
tended scope of the market which it serves. 

For instance, the paragraph quoted above is 
the expression of Ralph B. Wilson, vice-president 
of The Babson Statistical Organization, in a 
recent analysis of St. Louis business conditions. 


The Familiar Picture 


Mr. Wilson’s concept of the St. Louis market 
is reflected clearly in the map of The 49th State. 
Here is the “whole vast area” which he describes 
—a circle with a radius of 150 miles. 

This is a market which cannot be separated 
from St. Louis. It is one unified whole. St. 
Louis business is 49th State business. As the 
city prospers, so does this outlying market 
prosper. Throughout the circle you will find 
uniformity of buying habit. 

Wherefore, Mr. Wilson’s estimate of St. Louis 


St. Louis Glo | 


F. St. J. Richards - - - New York 
The Newspa 
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is of particular interest to every busi- 
man seeking. to develap business in this 
49th State market. 


diction for Next Year 


sbody concerned with the prosperity of 
puis,” he tells us, “can study this trend of 
business without a new respect for the city’s 
and increased confidence in its prospects.” 
' further— 
e review of the statistics for St. Louis very 
ly fnds the broad trend as one of rational 
markably well-sustained expansion.” 
predicts that St. Louis will in all probability 
an average monthly business of $1,000,- 
0 some time next year—possibly by the end 
js year. . 
s neues a twelve-billion dollar annual busi- 
volume for St. Louis. 

well known that St. Louis’ annual pur- 
ng power, according to calculations based 
figures given by the Babson organization, 
$8,949,726,000. 
i the annual purchasing power of the entire 
State is estimated at $20,616,101,000. 


..-And This Business 
Is Waiting for You 


beauty of it all is that The 49th State can 
easily and so economically reached. 

e isa market crossed and criss-crossed 
ailroads, interurbans and highways, which 
the towns within the circle into close con- 
ith St. Louis, the central metropolis. 

St. Louis is developing this market with 
dof her largest daily newspaper—The 
Democrat. 

influence of The Globe-Democrat pervades 
vhole vast area.” No other newspaper— 
er advertising medium—even claims to 
this market as does The Globe-Democrat. 
Service and Promotion Department and 
esearch Division have compiled some re- 
bly helpful selling information for adver- 
seeking to develop business in St. Louis 
he 49th State. 

advertiser who fails to take advantage of 
d is missing a big opportunity for sales. 


bid ‘ 
he 49th State Se ee. cee Ee 


49th State 


Krogness - San Francisco 
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journing the council, intimated 
that the next meeting would prob- 
ably be called within the next 
thirty or sixty days. 

The retailer is becoming and has 
become, in many cases, a real 
merchant. He is growing more 
influential every year, and his im- 
portance in the plan of manufac- 
ture, distribution’ and advertising 
steadily increases. That a large 
manufacturer and advertiser such 
as The Celotex Company should 
realize this and foresee his greater 
importance in years to come and 
seize upon the opportunity is de- 
cidedly interesting. 


Tung-Sol Lamp Profits 
Increase 


The Tung-Sol Lamp Works, Inc., 
Newark, N. J., for the nine months 
ended September 30, reports a net 
profit, after charges, of $561,681, com- 
pared with $474,747 for the correspond- 
ing months last year. The net profit 
for the September quarter was $188,404, 
against $181,266 in the same quarter 
in 1925. 


Woolworth to Operate in 


Germany 

A company has been organized in 
Germany by the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany to operate a chain of five and ten 
cent stores similar to the United States 
chain. The German company will be 
in charge of R. H. Strongman, a Wool- 
worth director. 


Electrical Account for Arthur 
Hirshon Agency 


The Electric Specialty Company, 
Stamford, Conn., manufacturer of mo- 
tors, dynamos, radio apparatus, etc., 
has appointed The Arthur Hirshon Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising 
igency, to direct its advertising account. 


Joins R. E. Sandmeyer 


Madalon Grace Elder, formerly on 
the copy staff of -Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Chicago advertising agency, 
has joined the staff of R. E. Sand- 
meyer & Company, advertising agency 
of that city. 


Mason Tire & Rubber Reports 


Sales 

The gross sales of the Mason Tire & 
Rubber Company, Kent, Ohio, totaled 
$11,643,539 for the nine months ending 
September 30. Net profits, after 
charges, for that period were $309,178, 
compared with $126,929 for the cor- 
responding months in 1925. 
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Famous Names as 
Trade-Marks 


Byron G. Moon Compan 
Troy, N. rhe Ing 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
In the October 7th issue of Par, 


ers’ Ink, you mention in an 


on “Famous Names Make Weak Trade. 
Marks,” that Mark Twain reriaael 
a collar was an exception as ¢ 
value of the use of a famous name 
For a point of information, it be 
well for us to tell you that Samud 
Clemens permitted by letter the 
decessor of Hall Hartwell & C 
who used this name on their eolare 
the designation Mark Twain. Thig je. 
ter is on file in the Hall Hartwell offic 
and it is perhaps for this reason that it 
is one of the exceptions of a famous 
name being adopted to merchandise, 
Byron G. Moon Company, Ine, 


O* the thousands of names o 
famous persons which have 
been registered as trade-ma 
few seem to persist unless they 
consistently and continuously 
vertised. Where is there, 
any product synonymous with 
name “Rough Rider,” regi 

in Spanish War times for 

or more products? 

It is interesting to note 
Mark Twain permitted the use o 
his name on a collar made by th 
predecessors of Hall Hartwell 
Co. Had the name been i 
tently and continuously advertise 
ever since the permission 
given, it might now mean a Ce 
tain type of collar to millions ¢ 
men. 

In any study of famous tra 
marks, their subsequent advertisi 
history is usually of more i 
portance than the name itself. Ye 
the scarcity of names of f 
people, and the prominence ( 
arbitrarily selected names whi 


would indicate that the 
usually work out more success 
—[Ed. Painters’ INK. 


L. L. Roddy with Col 
Ohio, Agency 
L. L. Roddy, formerly advert 
manager for The Dayton Pump & 
Company, has joined i 
Pearson Company, 
advertising agency. 


Columbus, 
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Effective November 29, 
1926, this newspaper will 
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National Advertising field 
by its own individual 
~ ~w Sales staff. w wv 


EDWARD N. CHALFANT, Director—New York 
WILBUR L. ARTHUR, Associate Director—New York 
F. R. LEVINGS, Western Manager—Chicago 
H. R. WHEELER, New England Manager—Boston 
E. V. COFFRAIN, Associate Manager—New York 
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Reproduced by 


ADVERTISERS are particular about th 
characters, illustrations of products, i 
natural, and interest compelling. 


That is why these advertisers are equ: 
art work be reproduced by OFFSET Lith 
which duplicates exactly what the artist 
has drawn or painted. 


They have found that OFFSET Lithe 
graphy retains those natural, beautiful 
interest compelling blends so charactet 
istic of careful artistic treatments. 


Call in An Offset Salesman. 


Phone the lithographer nearest you who 
operates OFFSET presses. Ask him to show ~ 
you samples of his ad-art reproduction work. — 
It will prove interesting. 4 
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If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 
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Words That Bleed 


Let Us Have Verbs That Hit Straight from the Shoulder 
By Arthur H. Little 


Editor, Business 


he WRITER is known,” so a 
wise editor once told me, 
“by the way he manages his verbs.” 
I recall sitting at a luncheon 
table and listening to a speech. It 
was a careful, well-planned piece 
of work, that speech; and early in 
its course I recognized it as an 
effort in English well worth listen- 
ing to. I listened and took notes. 
When the speaker had finished, 

the toastmaster arose—an ex-plat- 
former himself, an author, 

advertising man. He came up 
smiling a smile of triumph. 

“T'ye told some of you fellows,” 
he said, “that this man whom 
you've just heard can write. I 
used to work with him. And we, 
who knew him and watched him 
work, used to say that he wrote 
with words that bleed.” 


“Words that bleed !’” I thought. 
“What a phrase!” 

Later, the toastmaster and I got 
together and discussed that speech. 
“Tom,” I asked him, “what was it 
that you noticed, particularly?” 


“His verbs,” said Tom. 

I glanced at my notes. Therein 
I found scribbled such notations as 
hese: “Enkindle” . 
forth” “recur” 
tinize” “interpret” 
pel” “wrest” e. pledge’ ie 
abate’... “demur” . . . “obtrude” 

a dozen more like them, 
everyone a verb, every verb a 
thing of life, a word with blood 
in its veins. 

But when a fellow turns to 
modern advertising he’s deluged 
with adjectives, adjectives posi- 
ive, adjectives comparative and 
djectives—at least by implication 

grandiosely superlative. 

_“Kingly sweets made more en- 
icing” “colored exquisitely” 

- » “made of the choicest” 

‘no other radio so flexible” 
‘exclusive, distinguished” 
eloquent, enduring, inexpensive” 

“handiest package” 


“highest-grade parts” . 

tionless beyond belief” 

so on, it seems, to infinity. The 
only adjectival standby that I find 
missing is the one that was coined, 
I believe, by the Ringlings— “Big- 
ger, Better, Grander Than Ever!” 

We are living, so it seems, in a 
world of things that are—not in 
a world of things that do. And 
the world of things that are seems 
to leave something to be desired. 

What manner of thing is this 
that you are trying to sell me? 
I’m interested, yes, in what it is; 
I’m interested, perhaps, in its color, 
or it; smell, or its taste. But I’d 
like 10 know, too, how it works; 
and specifically, I’d like to know 
how it will work for me—how it 
will contribute to my benefit, or 
my enjoyment. And where, oh 
where, are the verbs? 

The first that I find are blood- 
less. Here’s something or other 
that “makes progress”—just what 
it is I’m not sufficiently stirred to 
investigate—and something else 
that “plays a leading part” and 
something that “marks an epoch.” 

I find the fuzzy quartet of 
“make” and “show” i 
and “have” in such bundlesome 
constructions as “makes a tremen- 
dous advance” and “shows a vast 
improvement” and “gives cause for 
wonderment” and “has a moment’s 
reflection.” 

I find verb compounds—and not 
merely the infinitive forms—in- 
excusably split. For instance: 


It plays so great a part in her social 
life that it must accurately reflect het 
fixed standard of living. 


Now, let’s not be fussy. Gram- 
mar, I realize, is not an end, but 
merely a means to an end—the end 
being the multiple one of clarity 
and force and easy reading. But 
meanwhile, let’s not be sloppy. 
Where it is as easy and as unob- 
trusive to write good English—that 
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is, good English according to 
sound -principles of rhetoric—as it 
is to write poor English, let’s stick 
to the good. Ignoring that first 
clause with its knock-kneed “play- 
ing-a-part” business, let’s touch up 
the specimen I have just quoted. 
Thus: 


_It plays so great a part in her social 
life that it must reflect, accurately, her 
fixed standard of living. 


I find verbs, millions of them, 
it seems, inexcusably passive; and 
the passive voice, when it isn’t 
stiff and self-conscious and rococo, 
usually is insipid and weak. With- 
out prejudice, I quote: 


American industry is making step-by 
step progress up the scale of efficiency— 
resulting in greater productivity, lowered 
costs, enhanced values and service. To 
this development Blank has contribute 
important time-saving methods used in 
various buying, manufacturing, sellin; 
and distributing operations. 

These economical practices affect all 
the phases of the Blank system. Raw 
materials are bought in bulk at oppor- 
tune times of the year. Scientific grad- 
ing of these helps insure the established 
standard. Every manufacturing step is 
carefully supervised and processed, so 
that time, labor and materials are con- 
served. Blank’s seventeen large plants 
are located at logical distributing points. 
All buying, manufacturing and distri- 
buting activities are co-ordinated under 
one management—and five complete lines 
of products are sold by a single sales 
force. 

As Blank continues to promote and 
apply these eccnomical methods, its costs 
of doing business are proportionately 
lowered. With the savings secured, 
Blank is able to give its purchasers an 
ever-increasing value per dollar. 


Here the passive is not merely 
anaemic; it’s foggy and, in spots, 
downright ambiguous. Three times 
I waded through that piece of copy 
before I could be sure of the 
meaning of every sentence. Why 
the stiffnmess—a_ stiffness made 
obvious by the circumlocution that 
the passive voice so often imposes? 

Let’s run the specimen through 
the mill again and do the verbs 
over. What comes out is some- 
thing like this: 

American industry is climbing, step 
by step, the scale of efficiency. Industry 
is attaining greater productivity, lowered 
costs, enhanced values and improved 
service. To this attainment, Blank has 
contributed important time-saving meth- 
ods that are applied in various operations 
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of "buying, manufacturing, 
distributing. ; 

These economical practices a 
phases of tle Blank system. py 
tune times of the year, Blank buys ray 
materials in bulk; and scientific gradin, 
of these materials helps insure the = 
tablished standard. Carefully, Blank 
supervises and processes every manufae. 
turing step, and thus conserves labor 
and material. Blank’s seventeen large 
plants stand at logical distributing points 
Blank has co-ordinated all buying, many. 
facturing and distributing activities 
under one management—and sells five 
complete lines of products with a single 
sales force. 

As Blank continues to promote ani 
apply these economical methods its costs 
of doing business go down; and with 
the savings Blank is able to give pur. 
chasers an ever-increasing value per 
dollar. 


Selling ang 


I find verb-forms unduly wordy. 
Thus: 


Business men would not think of using 
the Pony Express today to carry the 
mail. Nor should they use hand 
scrubbing or mopping to clean floors. 


Which, for economy and for 
force, can be shortened to this: 


Modern business men would not think 
of sending mail by the Pony Express 
Nor should they clean floors by hand- 
scrubbing or mopping. 


But, as I extend my search, | 
find verbs with a punch, verbs that 
hit harder than any other part of 
speech in the language—and hit 
straight from the shoulder. Ina 
world of things that are, I find 
verbs that vivify things. For 
instance : 


You too, will need Nicholson files 
when you open your home for the Fall 

They will do dozens of useful jobs 
Fix locks that stick—smooth warped 
doors and drawers—sharpen dull cutlery, 
axes and saws—clean electrical contacts 
—help with minor home plumbing work 
—these are only a few of the things 
that Nicholson files can do. 


And this: 


Markets are won on horsepower. The 
difference between a _ high production 
cost and a low one is very often m0 
more than a difference in cost of breed 
ing horsepower. 

The lower this cost is kept, the greater 
is your selling margin. Low-cost horse 
power rides along with the use of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos in power plants. 
In many forms it safeguards horsepower 
—in packings, insulations, refractories, 


etc. 
A Johns-Manville man can show you 


how Johns-Manville products can lower 
your cost of horsepower. 


And this: 
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Washington Has Outgrown 
The District of Columbia 


= A city of half a million is the metropolitan center 
yy hand for more than three-quarters of a million people— 
who are dependent upon Washington as their market. 
a: This radius of 25 miles is really the suburbs of 
part of the Nationaf-Capital—populated by people whose 
ind hit interests are focused on Washington; whose busi- 
‘Ina ness connections are with Washington—and who 
I find look upon Washington as “their city.” 
we The Washington market is an expansive one— 
: and it is covered with remarkable thoroughness by 
me ONE newspaper—The Star—Evening and Sunday— 
ful jobs going directly into practically every home — city 


{ : 
oan, and suburbs—every day, by regularly organized 


contacts carrier delivery. Thus is the promotion problem in 
_ the Washington market made both simple and 
economical. 


Write our Statistical Department for any 


er. The specific information you may desire. 
roduction 
often n0 
of breed 
e greater ‘1 
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use of 
r plants. WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 
rsepower 
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Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
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He Keeps the Roads Safe for You! 
Who rides down the motor bandit, jails 
him, shoots it out with him if need be? 
The Motorcycle Policeman 
Who curbs the dangerous speeders, the 
drunken drivers, the vampire motorists 
who kill and flee? 
The Motorcycle Policeman 
Who is the guardian of us all on the 
highways, suave director of traffic, re- 
sourceful friend if trouble catches us 
on the road? , 
The Motorcycle Policeman 
Man and mount must match in de- 
pendability. More than 2,400 Depart- 
ments mount their officers on Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycles. 


In that final sentence, the copy 
writer could have written: “More 
than 2,400 Departments are equip- 
ped with Harley-Davidson Motor- 
cycles.” But he knew his verbs, 
did that copy writer, and he dodged 
the passive and nailed his thought 
with the good, one-syllable, active- 
voice, “mount.” Incidentally, that 
piece of copy is worth studying 
from the standpoint of verb-dic- 
tion. “Keeps,” “rides down,” 
“jails,” “shoots,” “curbs,” “kill,” 
“flee,”- “catch,” “match,” and 
“mount”—not a “single polysyl- 
lable in the lot! 

How does your product work? 
How will it work for me—how 
will it contribute to my benefit, to 
my enjoyment? 

Perhaps you say that the answer 
is easy for a product like a motor- 
cycle, or a file, whose whole selling 
story is a story of performance. 
But how about a product like 
clothing, or candy, whose appeal 
aims at the senses? How is a 
fellow going to write verb-copy 
about—well, tobacco? 

Like this: 


The First Fragrant Whiff Won Me! 

To a pipe-hungry man, there’s no 
aroma in the world to compare to that 
of good old Prince Albert. Just fling 
back the hinged lid on the tidy red tin, 
close your eyes and breathe in! That’s 
tobacco, men, every cubic inch of it! 
It won me! 

And when you tamp a load into the 
business end of your old jimmy-pipe and 
light up, you know that P. A. more 
than makes good on its aromatic promise. 

is mild, too, with a mildness 
that takes off the brakes and tells you 
to step on it. No matter how fast you 
feed it, P. A. never backfires. 


Edward Hall has joined The Bingham 
Company, Philadelphia, printing and 
direct-mail advertising, as director of 
the creative bureau. 
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Goes to the Root of the Space 
Selling Problem 


Success Macazine 
New York, Nov. 9, 1926 
ooo Printers’ Ink: 

o be a bit slangy, Edward 
“said a mouthful” in his talk ay. 
Agate Club of Chicago, the subject 
of which was “A National Advertiser's 
View of Space Salesmen,” reported in 
your issue of November 4. He doesn't 
advocate the entire elimination of sales 
men, which, of course, is the only wise 
and clear view to take. His whole talk 
is aimed at wrong methods. 

Briefly, here are a few thoughts on 
the five types of interviews he mentions 

(1) The higher-up who comes ip 
with a representative to make 3 
courtesy call—my remedy: he ought to 
be shot at sunrise. 

(2) The alibi thirty-day report call 
—this is quickly becoming a thing of 
the past. 

(3) Service based on study of the 
advertiser’s problems—when intelligently 
applied, this should be productive of 
results for the advertiser and the desery- 
ing publication. 

(4) The high pressure crew—of real 
value if presenting facts and informa- 
tion of definite service to the adver 
tiser. 

(5) =Ill-timed solicitations—same as 
No. 1, but executions should take place 
almost any time, day or night. 

Mr. Hall has given intelligent space 
salesmen somethin worth thinking 
about, but I am of the belief that if 
some of the bosses would give this 
subject thorough study, it would more 
definitely and quickly get at the real 
root of the trouble. Reading salesmen’s 
“weather reports” is still apt to bea 
favorite indoor sport and wherever that 
is the case the man on the firing line 
should not be too harshly criticized for 
trying to make conversation. 

Selling methods change with the times 
What was effective five, ten or fifteen 
years ago is passé today. 

It’s a healthy thing to have men like 
Mr. Hall speak frankly on such a sub- 
ject, because nothing but good can come 


from it. 
A. C. G. HamMesranr 
Vice-president 


Rim Flap Account for 
Cleveland Agency 


The R. H. Schwartz Rim Flap Manw- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, has ap 
pointed The Harm White Company, 
advertising agency, also of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. Auto- 
motive trade papers and direct mail 
will be used. 


S. O. Andros Joins Bellamy: 
Neff Company 


S. O. Andros has joined the staf 
of the Bellamy-Neff Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, as director of tech 
nical advertising. 
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Here’s some more copy, 
give us a Bundscho job.” 


That’s the instructions we 
get from a Florida cus- 
tomer who is so pleased 
with our service that he 
says, “sorry we didn’t dis- 
cover you before!” 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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The Sale of Grape 


lation of any Cleveland daily newspaper. The Press 
runs more advertising than any other Cleveland 
newspaper—daily or Sunday. 


To CLEVELAND PRESS has the largest circu- 


The Press runs more grand total, local, amusement, 
automobile parts and accessories, clothing, dental, depart- 
ment store, educational, furniture, food, heating, house- 
hold, jewelry, medical, musical, opticians, radio, tobacco 
and toilet preparations advertising than the daily Plain 
Dealer. 


The Press runs more grand total, local, national, 
amusement, hotels, restaurant, automobile parts and acces- 
sories, clothing, dental, educational, furniture, food, 
heating, household, jewelry, medical, miscellaneous, 
niusical, opticiaris, publishers, radie, resorts, tobacco, 
toilet preparations and classified advertising than the 
daily News. 


The Press runs more local, clothing, dental, department 
store, furniture, food, jewelry, medical, and opticians 
advertising than the combined daily and Sunday Plain 
Dealer. 


rant, automobile parts and accessories, clothing, 

dental, educational, furniture, food, household, 
jewelry, opticians, publishers, radio, tobacco, toilet 
preparations and classified advertising than the combined 
daily and Sunday News. 


T= PRESS runs more grand total, local, restau- 


The Press runs more automobile parts and accessories, 
furniture, jewelry, opticians and radio advertising than 
the combined issues of the daily Plain Dealer and Daily 
News. 

The Press is a SELLING newspaper. It runs more 
local advertising than the combined daily and Sunday 


The Clevela 


NATIONAL REPRESENTA 
250 Park Avenue, New Y 


DAILY ¢ 
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s a Continued Increase 


Plain Dealer; more local advertising than the combined 
daily and Sunday News; it runs nearly eight times as 
much furniture advertising as the daily Plain Dealer; 
nearly twice as much as the combined daily and Sunday 
Plain Dealer; nearly three times as much as the daily 
News; more than the daily and Sunday News combined. 


The Press runs three times as much jewelry advertising 
as the combined daily and Sunday Plain Dealer — five 
times as much as the combined daily and Sunday News— 
nearly twice as much as the daily and Sunday Plain 
Dealer and daily and Sunday News combined. 


The Press runs four times as much radio advertising as 
the daily Plain Dealer; two times as much as the daily 
News; six times as much as the Sunday News—more than 
the combined daily and Sunday News — more than the 
Sunday Plain Dealer. 


tment NING newspaper. The Press—alone among the 

icians three leading Cleveland papers— makes no rate 

Plain concessions to resort and travel advertisers; nor does it 
sell to automotive or other manufacturers or distributors 
on a cut-rate combination basis. 


Ts: CLEVELAND PRESS is a six-day EVE- 


The Press is the only large Cleveland newspaper to 


stau- 
thing, record local, national, classified and total advertising gains 
hold, during the first 10 months of 1926. 
toilet The Press shows more than three times as much gain in 
bined national advertising as the daily Plain Dealer and News 
combined (10 months). 

ories, The Press is the only large Cleveland newspaper that 
a has NEVER conducted a circulation “contest.” 

aily 


The Press is the FIRST advertising buy in Cleveland— 
for any advertiser, selling any product, to any class of 
rod people, at any time. 
inday 


First in 
Cleveland 





The Ice Industry Refuses to Be 
Frozen Out 


The Year 1927 Is Going to See Some Militant Selling and Advertising t 
Meet the Competition of Mechanical Refrigeration 


"TH ice industry does not pro- 
pose to yield any ground to the 
advances of the mechanical héuse- 
hold refrigerating unit. At least 
not without a fight. 

Producers of ice, manufacturers 
of refrigerators fed with tongs in- 
stead of electricity and the related 
equipment people have decided that 
the time has come for them to 
turn militant. Today the industry 
is probably better organized than 
it has ever been in the past. It is 
convinced that to hold its own it 
must advertise nationally and fol- 
low out some of the specialty sell- 
ing tactics that have kept the 
wheels turning in kitchen cabinet, 
stove and vacuum cleaner plants. 

So there is some basis for pre- 
dicting that during 1927 there will 
occur the first real skirmishes be- 
tween the two big branches of the 
refrigerating industry. During the 
coming year a tremendous drive 
for new sales volume is expected 
by the electrical industry in order 
to reduce the percentage sales cost 
to the point where it will leave 
some profit. 

Against this, the producers of ice 
are getting ready to squeeze out 
wastes and out-of-date methods, 
to lower the costs of ice to the 
consumer, to push the sale of ice- 
boxes to the public and to adver- 
tise locally and nationally. At the 
ninth annual convention of the 
National Association of Ice In- 
dustries in Chicago this month it 
was reported that $150,000 has been 
pledged toward a national cam- 
paign. The association is working 
to bring this to $200,000, feeling 
that sum to be the minimum needed 
for the first year’s campaign. 

Taking them as a whole, the 
men in the ice industry are not 
young men. They are not easily 
aroused. When they were warned 
two years ago of the inroads that 
household refrigerating machines 
were bound to make on their mar- 
ket they refused to get alarmed. 
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Now, with the actual appearance 
of these machines and the reports 
of expansion. programs for 19277 
on the part of their builders, the 
ice men have awakened to the im- 
portance of better organization, 
In that respect the new competition 
has done the ice men more good 
than harm. Leaders in the indys. 
try admit that they were fighting a 
defensive battle as short a time as 
a year ago. Now they insist they 
are ready to hold their present 
market and push the battle aggres. 
sively for new territory. 

During the last year members 
of the National Association of Ice 
Industries bought more than 1,600- 
000 pieces of sales and advertis- 
ing literature from the associa 
tion’s trade development committee, 
George C. Shepard, of Toledo, re- 
ports. “All of this literature was 
based on selling our product and 
our service,” he says. “No anti- 
mechanical refrigeration literature 
was issued during the year from 
national headquarters. Two hu- 
dred and twenty-six cities used the 
newspaper copy and mats we fur- 
nished. In addition we supplied 
folders, sales letters, display signs, 
an ice year book, calendars and 
pamphlets. We have made ar 
rangements to furnish novelty ad- 
vertising during 1927 and o- 
operative arrangements have been 
worked out for street-car and out 
door advertising. 


REFRIGERATOR MAKERS MUST HE? 


“The coming year is sure to 
bring increased aggressiveness on 
the part of the mechanical refrig- 
erator people. They have the at- 
vantages at present in finances and 
in organization. We must organiz 
better. We must encourage mant- 
facturers to produce low-prict, 
efficient refrigerators that we cal 
merchandise on a competitive basis 
We must co-operate with architects 
furnishing them with the prope 
plans and specifications if we & 
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Be pect to see ice-using equipment us. He also sold many new ice- 
wilt into new homes and apart- boxes.” { 
ments. More than half of the Probably a minimum of $10,000,- 
architects want this material avail- 000 will be spent in advertising 
‘tising to Mable.” mechanical refrigerating units in 
While manufacturers of house- 1927. Against this, the ice indus- 
hold refrigerating units are planning try will not spend more than $250,- 
pearance Mi advertising and sales campaigns 000 in national advertising. Local 
reports Mion a scale that the ice indus- ice producers will, of course, bring 
Or 1927 Mi can hardly hope .to equal up the total with their individual 
lers, the during the coming year, the outlook campaigns, but it is evident that so 
the im- Gi ior ice does not appear to be very far as advertising goes, the battle 
nization. Hi depressing. Statistics indicate that will be one-sided. However, both 
ipetition MiB ihe per capita consumption of ice branches of the industry know that 
re good HMM. increasing. There are surveys electrical unit advertising will un- 
© indus- prove that literally millions of questionably sell the refrigeration 
ghting a prospects who do not use ice now idea to many people who have 
time a3 Tiare waiting to be converted into given it scanty consideration in the 
ist they HAM customers. past. As a result they are going 
present In certain sections of the coun- to want better refrigeration, but 
ageres- Biry local groups of ice companies many of them won't be able to buy 
have done effective sales-promotion a mechanical refrigerator. In such 
nembers Mi work that would produce tremen- cases the ice industry is bound to 
1 Of Ice Mi jous results if it could be extended benefit. 
n1,600,- BM and participated in nationally. So the ice men are not fretting 
dvertis- Hii Texas, for example, is divided into over their 1927 prospects. On the 
associa: Bi eventeen regions, each organized contrary, they are looking for a 
nmitte, Mijand prepared to give the refrig- year of abnormal demand for ice. 
edo, re- erating machine the stiffest kind The present year showed a 30 per 
ure Was Hof competitive battle. Georgia is cent increase in the sale of ice- 
uct and Maio organized and militant. In boxes, the manufacturers say. 
‘O ant M¥Philadelphia, where the ice people Next year will be bigger. One of 
terature Mifhave been advertising consistently the leading manufacturers is dou- 
it from Bi for ten years, the militancy has bling his plant capacity in antici- 
vo hun Hibben dr »pped. pation of new sales volume. Slow- 
used the Practically all the large ice com- moving though it is, the ice 
we fur- Milnanies in California sell refrigera- industry has begun to take its first 
supplied tors without trying to push them merchandising steps. What it is 
Y SigM Miso aggressively that established able to do in the way of creatin 
irs and Hiidealers will feel that outsiders are new business and holding its old 
de at Biistepping out of their field. C. K. market by means of specialty sales- 
lty a¢- BiNelrose, of San Francisco, says manship, advertising and organiza- 
nd co MMhis company is simply making sure tion in the face of its new compe- 
ve beet Mithat customers have the kind of tition is going to be one of the 
nd out equipment that will use ice with interesting events of the coming 
economy and greatest satisfaction. year. 
7 He Meuis delivery men act as salesmen 
_Bjand earn fair commissions on their Johnson-Woolley Reorganized 
sure 10 Biiwork. A. R. Johnson, who was to become 
ness on associated with Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., 
























































_ REPAIRING ICE BOXES Chicago, has, instead, renews the 
the ad- ; , partnership of Johson-Woolley, Associa- 
ces and Miss F. Evans, of Los Angeles, ted, Chicago advertising counsel. The 


. feet the Chicago convention, de- us'ness is now conducted under the 
rganiz Biscribed the ice-box service work name of The A. R. Johnson Organiza- 


mam: Bibeing done by her company. “Last  ‘!"- 


v-prict ivear we overhauled and repaired . ; 

we Ci MMbabout 1.000 ice-boxes,” Miss Evans Joins Jelke Margarine 

¢ basis said. “\\e sent out an out-of-the- Company 

chitets Mordinary man with a bag of tools. Irene Hume Taylor, formerly director 


prope im) led : bo S . of the home economics department of 
we eX ‘ Stan: ‘ leaking aes, ENpTOP Swift & Company, Chicago, has joined 
rly fitting doors and cleaned out the Jelke Margarine Company, of that 


rain-pipes and made friends for city. 























Your Old Friend, 


Grandmother 


Consider grandmother—grey- 
haired, spectacled, staunch friend of 
the copywriter. For who so well as 
she represents the Past and contrasts 
the Present? Grandmother used a 
broom—the “New Woman” uses a 
vacuum cleaner. Grandmother toiled 
over a wash-tub—the “New Woman” 
gets a washing-machine. The adver- 
tisements point the moral, but Grand- 


mother adorns the tale. 





i. am 


Not Grandmaternal 


The less grandmotherly the readers, 
the greater the response to the “grand- 
mother advertisement.” And TIME 
is eminently non-grandmaternal. Terse, 
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sophisticated, broad-minded, TIME 
epitomizes as-well as records today’s 
world. The old-fashioned mind is 
absent from the list of TIME sub- 
scribers. 


e £ 


Of Time and of Advertisements 

If you read TIME, you also read 
advertisements. Alive to movements 
of the present day, TIME readers are 
equally alive to its improvements. 
They are modern-minded—responsive 
to what is new. And of such is the 
advertiser’s kingdom of heaven. 


e-. &. 2 





Margin of Intelligence 


Advertisers know that a margin of 
intelligence —a surplus of means *— 
are valuable to them. For TIME 
carries more national advertising than 
any other weekly publication with 
less than a million circulation. 


wae a> a COPY for a word-equivalent of four 


TIME 


To Press Tuesday THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE ¢ To Readers Friday 
Advertising Manager, Robert L. Johnson, 25 W. 45th St., New York City 














The first hundred thousand — 


From a circulation point of view, the 
first hundred thousand are the hardest. 
TIME passed the 10000 mark last 
March and has added 30,000 subscribers 
since. For as time passes, TIME grows. 














Even Buyers Have a F unny-Bone— 
Why Not Tickle It? 


A Little Comedy, If Not Too Hilarious, Breaks Down Sales Resistance 


By Charles J. Basch, Jr. 


President, The Basch & Greenfield Company 


A SEAT many noted advertis- 
-& ing writers tell us, in posi- 
tive tones, that if we have a sales 
message to put across, we should 
do it in a straightforward busi- 
nesslike way. They will tell us not to 
camouflage our desire to sell mer- 
chandise—that the 
buyer appreciates a 


the pages of textile publications 
secure for ourselves the conf. 
dence of the mills, and create jy 
them the feeling that they may 
safely put themselves in our hands, 
then 70 per cent of the battle js 
won. As in all advertising, our 








straight - from - the- 
shoulder presentation 
of our proposition 
without any useless 
trimmings. 

I say it all depends! 

A concern manu- 
facturing one particu- 
lar item, I grant you, 
does well to feature 
that one item in its 
advertising, and con- 
centrate on its use- 
fulness or luxury, 
whichever may be its 
better selling appeal. 
This might also be 
true of a concern 
making a family of 
products, any one of 
which might be picked 
as being the subject 
of a particular ad- 


Mr. I. Kno-Wool says: 


“Many a man goes up in the air 
when his balloon tires go down.” 


WHEN business is flat, it’s a good time to cevelop 
attractive fabrics at low prices. Some of our Better 
Grade Reworked Wools might help you produce profit 
makers. 


THE BascH & GREENFIELD Co. 
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REWORKED WOOLS 


vertisement. ; 
I contend that this 


Herne Office & Mills Established 
Newnrk, M. J. un 





is not so, however, 




















with a raw material 
producer, and al- ™. © 
though our concern 
manufactures re- 
worked wool, I con- | d 
sider it a raw material, in as 
much as it is the raw product for 
the use of cloth, blankets, knit- 
ting, felt, upholstery and batting 
mills, and is used in about the 
same manner as is raw wool. We 
manufacture any particular qual- 
ity that meets the need of the mill 
we are selling, often making it to 
their particular specifications. 
Ours is distinctly institutional 
advertising, and if we can, through 


KNO-WOOL SPEAKS HUMOROUSLY THROUGHOU! 
THE SERIES BUT THERE IS A SERIOUS THOUGHT 


BEHIND HIS REMARKS 


desire is to bring new inquiries 
from our field, and constantly to 
remind our customers that we ar 
on the map, and still ready t 
serve them. 

We must admit that our great 
admiration for the successful ad- 
vertising of the Rogers Peet Com- 
pany, of New York, suggested the 
style we are using, but as we make 
a totally different product, and we 
the humor in an entirely differen! 
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manner, we feel that we have not 

Jagiarized. 

First of all, we havé created a 
trade character whom we call Mr. 
|. Kno-Wool, and the sayings— 
often “turned about” quotations or 
plays on words—come from his 
lips. They are written by William 
Robinson, secretary of our com- 
pany. This trade character is a 
very happy looking individual and 
is usually pictured examining some 
one of our products. His very 
frst utterance “All Kinds of 
Wools Itch, but The Basch & 
Greenfield Company’s ‘Better 
Grade’ Wools Sure Tickle Me” 
caused considerable comment 
among the trade. 

Mr. I. Kno-Wool tried to keep 
abreast of the times—for instance, 
just before the World Series a 
piece of copy read: “Dyed-in-the- 
Wool Fans know that the Cardi- 
nals Beat the Reds, and will play 
the Yanks in the World Series.” 
The follow-up continued: “Red, 
Brown, Cardinal or any other 
Colors of B. & G. Better Grade 
Wools are giving service to an 
increasing list of clients. Why 
not try some in your Fabrics?” 
During the Channel swimming 
era, Mr. I. Kno-Wool said: “The 
Fad for Foreign Things is so pro- 
nounced that it seems no place will 
do to swim in but the English 
Channel.” This shot served a 
double purpose, as we are en- 
deavoring to promote the use of 
American Made Goods. We head 
each of our advertisements with 
the slogan: “Wear American 
Made Fabrics.” 

Our spokesman shifts about 
common quotations to such phrases 
as “Alls Wool that Ends Wool,” 
and “Where there’s* a Wool, 
there’s a way,” both of which 
adapt themselves to an appropriate 
follow-up. 

From the examples I have 
quoted it will be seen that we are 
not stating our case to the trade 
in the dry words which so many 
of our learned teachers tell us we 
should use, although the follow- 
ups to these subtle remarks are al- 
ways tied up definitely with our 
product and show some signs of 
seriousness, The point I want to 
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bring out is, that if the humor is 
not too hilarious and has some 
point, it will get under the skin 
of the most hard-boiled egg that 
ever sat at a purchasing agent’s 
desk, and when you get him smil- 
ing, considerable sales resistance 
is broken down, and he is ready 
to listen to your proposition with 
an open mind. 


“Weekly Globe-Democrat” 
Circulation Sold 


The Globe-Democrat Publishing Com- 
any, St. Louis, has discontinued pub- 
ication of the Weekly Globe-Democrat, 
a farm weekly. The circulation has 
been purchased by three Middle-Western 
publications, the Weekly Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal, Memphis, Orange Judd 
Farmer, Chicago, and the Weekly Kansas 
City Star, Kansas City, which has pur- 
chased the circulation west of the Mis 
sissippi River. These arrangements went 
into effect November 24. 


Studebaker to Buy Bale of 
Cotton for Each Car Sold 


The Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind., has announced that it will 
buy a bale of cotton for each of its 
cars sold in the cotton belt during 
November and December. This policy 
has been adopted to aid in the efforts 
which are being made to stabilize the 
cotton market. 


Becomes Meinzinger, Clark, 
Inc. 


The Meinzinger Studio, Detroit com 
mercial art firm. has changed its name 
to Meinzinger, Clark, Inc. This change 
was brought about by the addition to 
the staff of Randall Clark as treasure: 
and sales manager. Mr. Clark has been 
a commercial art salesman at Detroit 
and Chicago. 


Travelers Insurance Appoints 
E. C. Willson a Director 


Everett C. Willson, president of The 
Burr Printing Company, publisher of 
the Hartford Times, has been elected 
a director of the Travelers Insurance 
Company, the Travelers Indemnity 
Company and the Travelers Fire Insur 
ance Company. 


Charles H. Bunting Dead 


Charles H. Bunting, vice-president of 
Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc., Boston 


advertising agency, died on November 
14, at Marshfield, Mass. During the 
war Mr. Bunting was in the military 
service for three years, spending a 
portion of this time with the Royal 
Flying Corps. 
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Standing before a news-stand one 
is dazzled by the display. Each 
month, each week, there seems to 

% be a new and more glittering star in 
2S the galaxy. And one hardly misses 
those which flicker out and fall. 

Yet it is debatable whether there can be too many 
magazines. There may be too many grocers, coal- 
miners, real-estate dealers. But can there be too 
many colleges or libraries ? 

The magazine, even at its worst, is a form of pub- 
lic education. You may readily think of many sheets 
which you think could be spared. But who should 
be judge, jury, and executioner? 

There are magazines which are contrived to cap- 
ture the attention of the person who never before 
read anything between covers except a compulsory 
schoolbook. Through them he first learns the satis- 
faction of reading something for which he has paid 
his own money. He learns that in the printed page 
there is release from the humdrum. 

In good time a certain percentage of such read- 
ers tire of the banal, feel the promptings of an appe- 
tite for more wholesome mental diet, and so gradu- 
ate to become readers of better matter. 
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ARE THERE TOO MANY MACAZINES ? 


Through the whole scale of magazines there con- 
stantly goes on this process of the upward sifting of 
readers. Millions start at the bottom; a few thou- 
sand each year come to the top to join the long- 
established body of readers of those few magazines 
which are strongholds of intelligence. 

No one denies the pre-eminence of the motion- 
picture as entertainment or as a temporary influ- 
ence upon the mass of people. But which will have 
the greater influence upon the trend of life, the glit- 
tering palaces of Broadway or the Metropolitan 
Museum ? Those who go to the Museum, while far 
fewer in numbers, are vastly more effective in think- 
ing power, in purchasing power, and in the power of 
leadership. Sooner or later, the most discerning of 
the patrons of the movies find their way to the gal- 


leries of the pier Henge. and in their turn become 


part of this controlling minority. 

Just so, the genuine and permanent influence of 
Tue Quatity Group magazines persists and ex- 
pands. Having for many years aad and re- 
corded American progress, they are not disturbed 
by the multiplicity of periodicals. They hold the 
same high and strategic position which they held a 
generation ago. The ablest authors and the wisest 
advertisers » resort to their pages in the sure 
knowledge that there they touch te influential and 
seasoned intelligence of the nation. Advertising in 
Tue Quatity Group is next to thinking matter. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE THE WORLD’S WORK 





Nothing Short of a Long Letter 
Would Do These Things 
Two Examples from the De Long Copy Book 


By Charles A. Emley 


Sales Promotion Mangger, De Long Hook & Eye Company 


P. CORBETT hits the nail 
*squarely on the head in his 
recent article on letter length in 
Printers’ INK. It has been my 
experience, too, that in many cases 
nothing short of a long letter will 
produce the desired results. 

Many letter writers, believing 
the busy business man won't read 
long letters, cut and carve their 
letters until nothing remains but a 
mere skeleton of dry-as-dust facts. 
Then, because such letters do not 
produce satisfactory results, they 
maintain. that the letter is an in- 
efficient medium of selling and 
good-will building. Patently, the 
fault lies with the writers and not 
with the medium. No matter how 
long a letter may be, if it is suffi- 
ciently interesting the busy busi- 
ness man will take the time to 
read it. 

The De Long Hook & Eye Com- 
pany’s files contain copies of scores 
of long letters that have brought 
home many a slab of juicy bacon. 
By way of illustration, let me tell 
you about two of them. 

The De Long credit department 
wrote a customer, whose account 
was overdue, the usual series of 
letters, several of which have hung 
up enviable records as account 
collectors. They had no effect on 
this customer. He ignored all of 
them. So we turned his account 
over to an attorney for collection. 
The customer told the attorney 
that he was about to go out of 
business and if we so desired we 
might sue him for the amount he 
owed us. Rather than take such 
action, J. A. O’Brien, president 
of the De Long company, wrote 
the belligerent customer the letter 
that follows: 

“Like every manufacturer, we 
have, in the ordinary conduct of 
our business, certain procedures 
we follow. This is particularly 
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true in our credit department, 
About 99 per cent of our customers 
pay for the merchandise they buy 
from us strictly in accordance 
with our terms. A very limited 
number are a little slow and a cer- 
tain, almost negligible, number 
never pay for what they buy. 

“As regards the 1 per cent class, 
we write them a certain number of 
letters calling their attention to 
the condition of their accounts 
Then, if we get no response we 
turn their accounts over to our 
attorney for collection. It is in 
this latter class that, much as we 
regret, we find your name. Our 
attorney writes us that you will 
not pay for the goods you bought 
of us and which we shipped you 
in good faith. We are inclined to 
believe that our attorney has not 
succeeded in bringing this matter 
to your attention in the proper 
light. Otherwise, you would not 
have made such a decision. Irre- 
spective of whether or not he did, 
we can assure you, Mr. ........, 
that we are not going to bring 
any legal action against you. 

“In all probability your business 
undertaking on the coast was not 
successful. If it had been, there 
would not have been any question 
about your taking care of your 
obligation to us. We are sorry that 
your efforts were not crowned 
with success. If we will read the 
biographies of some of the great 
men of the country we will find 
that many of them did not su- 
ceed in some of their undertak- 
ings; but these failures, so to 
speak, did not prevent these men 
from succeeding in a big way i 
later ventures. Perhaps such 4 
future lies before you. We hope 
so. 

“There is one essential which 
is fundamental for success 
happiness. That is honesty in every- 
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undertake. Unless we are 
mistaken, you have not 
d the idea of making a 
big success out of your life. When 
that dav arrives, vou will not want 
to look back with regret upon cer- 
tain things you may have left un- 
done. You will not want to be 
haunted by the ghost of bad busi- 
ness practices. You will not want 
to be handicapped by a bad busi- 
ness reputation. A‘man with a 
good reputation always has more 
than an equal chance of succeed- 
ing. A man not enjoying such a 
reputation rarely succeeds. 

“Should you at some later time, 
engage in business, you will re- 
quire credit, for it is only on a 
basis of credit that business can 
be conducted. When such a day 
arrives, how nice it would be for 
you or any other man to refer to 
some firm with which you had 
done business previously. If you 
cannot do this, then you will be 
sorely handicapped in your fight 
for success. 

“I have tried to paint a picture 
of the future as I see it. I would 
now like to make a suggestion or 
recommendation to you. 

“In justice to yourself and as 
insurance for the future, I believe 
that you should take care of your 
obligation to us. The amount is 
not large and the intangible divi- 
dends which may accrue to you for 
having satisfied yourself that the 
account is paid may be generous 
indeed. It seems entirely logical 
to us to believe that you should 
be able to send us at least 
a month until your account is bal- 
anced. If you do this, it will be 
entirely satisfactory to us and, 
furthermore, you will be a happier 
citizen and a better business man 
for having done it. If you will 
give this matter a little serious 
thought, I believe you will agree 
with s. | hope so, for your sake.” 

The customer’s answer to this 
letter was a check in full payment 
of hi. account and a courteous let- 
ter o' apology. Thus a long letter, 
display'ng in every sentence, every 
parac:aph, a sincere desire to help 
the inquent customer, accom- 
plishe! what several short, to-the- 
pont ‘ctters and an attorney had 
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failed to accomplish. Most impor- 
tant of all, it retained the cus- 
tomer’s good- will! 

About a year ago one of our 
salesmen wrote us that the buyer 
for a large department store had 
suddenly become cold toward the 
De Long line. The buyer was 
permitting his stocks of our prod- 
ucts to run down and apparently 
did not intend to replenish them. 
The salesman, even though he 
tried hard, was unable to learn 
the reason for the buyer’s ‘indif- 
ference. He asked us to write the 
buyer a letter. “Send him a com- 
parison of his purchases for last 
year with those for this year,” he 
said. “Be frank with him. He’s 
unreasonable. And tell him how 
well Lingerie and Baby Pins and 
Hair Pin Cabinets are selling. He 
has done exceptionally well with 
these two items heretofore.” 


THE LETTER TO THE BUYER 


This is the letter we wrote the 
buyer : 

“Just been looking over your 
sales card Mr. 

“The story it tells disturbs us. 
In 1923 your total purchases 
amounted to Last year you 
bought worth of our prod- 
ucts. Thus far this year you have 
sent us orders totalling 

“Now, we're wondering, 

who or what is respon- 
sible for the decrease in your De 
Long purchases. Certain it is, we 
don’t want to convey the impres- 
sion that we’re not grateful for 
the business you are sending us. 
We most assuredly are. However, 
when the sales of a good customer 
like you drop off it is only natural 
that we seek the reason. You'd do 
the same thing if our positions 
were reversed, wouldn’t you? 

“The first thought that entered 
our mind as we looked over your 
card this morning was, wonder if 
we are to blame? Maybe we have 
done something we shouldn’t have 
done; or, perhaps we have failed 
to do something we should have 
done. If we’ve made a mistake 
won’t you please tell us about it 
SO we may rectify it? 

“Certainly the fault cannot lie 
with De Long products -or with 
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The Farm Journal reaches the 
greatest number of R. F. D. 
subscribers at less cost per page 
per thousand than any other 
publication 
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The Farm Journal has not only the 
greatest volume of R. F. D. circulation— 
it has the greatest volume of R. F. D. 
circulation in the 1198 most prosperous 
farm counties. 


And it not only reaches the largest and 
most prosperous audience of real farm 
people—it reaches them at less cost 
per page per thousand than any other 
publication. 


Advertisers who use the pages of The > 
Farm Journal enjoy the cream of farm 
circulation at whole milk prices. Their 
sales messages are carried into the homes 
of the greatest number of real farm 
families who have the most money to 
spend—at least cost. 


More than 1,300,000 Circulation 


farm field 


SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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the profit they afford you. You 
know from experience that De 
Longs are good, steady sellers. 
They sell because they’re right as 
to quality, attractively put up, well 
known. You know, too, that they 
net you a liberal profit, from .... 
to ...., to 

“Moreover, many of your cus- 
tomers have become’ accustomed to 
buying De Longs at your notion 
counter as your purchases in for- 
mer years prove. Isn’t it there- 
fore fair to believe that if these 
customers can’t find De Longs on 
your counter they’ll go elsewhere 
for them? If so, you’re of course 
losing some good business by not 
having De Longs. 

“Let’s see what you are doing 
with two items you formerly 
bought in big quantities—Lingerie 
and Baby. Pins and Hair Pin Cab- 
inets. You bought Lin- 
gerie and Baby Pins in 1924. Thus 
far this year you haven’t bought a 
single card. This seems strange in 
view of the fact that we’ve had 
to increase our manufacturing fa- 
cilities several times recently to 
keep pace with the demand for 
these little Pins. 

“As for our Hair Pin Cabinets, 
they, too, are selling briskly. In 
fact, we've been operating our 
Hair Pin department twenty-four 
hours a day for eighteen months 
to accommodate the demand which 
is bigger than ever now that long 
hair is apparently staging a come- 
back. Your sales card shows that 
you have bought only 
of our Hair Pin Cabinets this 
year. 

“In view of all this, you won't 
wonder that we're puzzled when 
we look over your sales card— 
that we’re eager to learn why your 
purchases have decreased whereas 
those of hundreds of other firms 
like yours are increasing right 
along. 

“Won't you please write us a 
frank letter, Mr. , and tell 
us what is the reason? If we've 
made a mistake, won’t you give us 
an opportunity to rectify it and 
pave the way to an active relation- 
ship with you again? 

“Here is a stamped envelope for 
your answer which, we assure you, 
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will be given our most careful 
attention.” 

The: buyer answered this letter 
promptly, told us why he had syd. 
denly stopped buying De Long 
products and gave us an oppor- 
tunity to adjust his complaint. 
not a serious one, by the way= 
which we did. Now he is a fitmer 
friend of the company than ever 
before. A short letter, | main 
tain, would not have answered the 
purpose in either of these in 
stances. 


National Cloak & Suit Reports 
Sales 


The sales of the National Cloak & 
Suit Company, New York, mail-order 
wearing apparel, totaled $5,51),480 im 
October. This compares with $6,999,422 
in that month last year. For the ten 
months ended October 31, 1926, sales 
were $32,953,098, against $36,836,180 
for the corresponding period in 1925, 


J. L. Tait Joins St. Louis 
Agency 

John Leisk Tait has joined the copy 
department of the D’Arcy Advertising 
Company, St. Louis. He was recer 
managing editor of the Columbus, Miss, 
Discoverer. Prior to that time he was 
with the Fisher-Brown Advertising 
Agency, also of St. Louis. ’ 


E. H. Cheney Advanced by 
Wagner Electric 


Edwin H. Cheney has been appointed 
manager of sales of the Wagner 
tric Corpesation, St. Louis. He was 
formerly Chicago district manager. 


New Account for Sacks Agency 
Jack J. Felsenfeld, New York, pearls, 

has appointed The Sacks Company, 

Inc., New York advertising agency, @ 

direct his advertising account. 

zines will be used to advertise F 

pearl wrist watch bracelets. 


Hollywood Dry Appoints 
Sales Manager 


Hollywood Dry, Inc., Fresno, Calif, 


manufacturer of Hollywood Dy 
ger ale, has appointed Elmer & 
as sales manager. 


Appoints Albert Frank Agency» 


Distantone Radios, Inc., Lynbro 
N. Y., radio receiving sets, has plae 
its advertising account with A 
Frank & Company, New York advertit” 
ing agency. a 
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HEN soliciting 

an advertising 
account whose basic 
appeal is to the wo- 
men, most newspapers 
prove, “beyond the 
shadow of a doubt,” 
that they are women’s 
mediums. . . that the 
whole newspaper 
from front cover to 
back -is edited solely 
for the feminine half 
of the population. 


q 


When soliciting an 
account whose basic 


appeal is to the men, 
the whole newspaper 
is a “he-man’s’ me- 
dium ... in fact the 
solicitor will prove to 
the space buyer that 
every person on the 


newspaper's staff is a 
born misogynist. 


gq 


The Free Press is 
neither a man’s nora 


woman's newspaper, 
but an interesting news- 
paper, complete, thor- 
ough, authentic, alert, 
which is as it should 
be. Building a news- 
paper with that 
thought uppermost, 
permits the advertiser 
of any commodity, 
from vanity cases to 
shotgun shells, to sell 
more at a lower cost. 


q 


Advertisers who use 
The Free Press con- 
sistently and continu- 
ously are effectively 
covering the steady 
buying homes in 
America’s Fourth 
City... in America’s 
Third market 
men, women and 
children. 


The 


Detroit Free Press 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
National Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 


San Francisco 
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Ep my is to announce that the 40,000,000 daily riders 
the Street Cars of the United States will be follo 

every hour of every day, commencing January Ist, by { 
car cards of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 

rate for this tremendous display —a card in every « 
of our entire list — is comparatively small. The daily ca 
for this Street Car showing from the Atlantic to the Pacii 





Now on sale everywhere 


‘She -New Orthophonic 
Victor Record 


You will be amazed when you hear it 
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nd from Canada to the Gulf is less than the cost of a 
ze advertisement in one newspaper of one city — as an 

ple, the Philadelphia Bulletin. Street Car advertising 
the only medium with no manufacturing and production 
ficit to include in its advertising rate. This is one 
ficular reason why Street Car advertising is so low in 
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Why Quality Is Not Being 
Sacrificed for Price 


Style Implies Quality, in Opinion of This Sales Manager 


By Leon Allen 


Sales Manager, The Van Raalte Company 


HE acknowledged elevation of 
style to first place in retailing 
does not indicate a revolution or 
the banishment of quality, as Mr. 
Nichols seems to believe, as indi- 
cated by his article in Printers’ 
Ink of November 11.* It crystal- 
lizes a sentiment that retailers have 
heard in one form or another for 

a decade. 

Attribute it to the war, jazz_or 
what you will, the world has re- 
solved to stay young. And a peo- 
ple which does not sit by the fire- 
side or don carpet slippers but 
gets the “Birth of the Blues” either 
direct or over the six-tube Super- 
heterodyne is going to be smart in 
manner, speech and clothes or 
know the reason why. 

Of course there are manufac- 
turers who bewail this situation, 
but—and I submit the case to any 
jury of husbands who have just 
finished the first of the month’s 
bill paying—the desire for good 
things is just about as firmly in- 
grained as ever. 

Men and women haven't put 
quality out of their lives. 

On the contrary, the desire for 
better things is almost universal 
today. The shopgirl wears silk 
and the farmer is forsaking his 
flivver for gear-shift sedans that 
make the village street look like an 
automobile salon. 

In America, at least, we are 
progressing forward, not  back- 
ward. Nettleton’s shoes are be- 
coming as familiar as Regal’s— 
Knox, Dobbs and Stetson as 
familiar as Truly Warner and 
Sarnoff in Hatdom—Hirsch Wick- 
wire and Hickey Freeman occupy 
the spotlight that once illumined 
the less expensive makes of men’s 
clothes. The quality market is the 
largest in all history. 

*“Does It Pay to Sacrifice Quality for 
a Parnters’ Inx, Nov. 11, 


Mr. Nichols admits that the mob 
is willing to pay more but deduces 
from the fact that certain houses 
have left the cloistered field of 
ultra exclusiveness that price is 
the dominating factor. 

By no stretch of the imagination 
are there fewer Rolls Royce men 
and women in the United States 
than a decade ago. Not with 
seventy-five “$1,000,000 annual in- 
comes” in the tax-list. Not with 
marble-lobbied hotels in small 
towns. Not with appareling pal- 
aces lining Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton, Fifth Avenue, New York, and 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
The eye inventory of milady’s en- 
tourage as she leaves the Ambassa- 
dor for the Metropolitan—car, 
wrap and diadem—would have 
spelled a life income for many peo- 
ple twenty-five years ago. 

Nor is the female of the species 
much more expensively dressed 
than the male. True, man fights 
the “boiled front” and prefers the 
tux, but thanks to advertising, and 
style, he’s no piker—as the Sulka’s 
of the land can testify. Inventory 
him arrayed for night or country 
club—$10 cigarette lighters, Corona 
Coronas in his cigar case, scores 
of dollars in golf sticks—he may 
worry about price but his major 
troubles are headwaiters and 
handicap ratings. 

Relativity applies to price as 
well as to other things: Witness 
the stenographer who sacrifices a 
Monday lunch to buy a $2 straight 
value. stocking instead of a bargain 
at $1.65. The mechanic’s helper 
who gives Third Avenue the fade- 
away to buy a Society Brand over- 
coat featured by Gimbel’s is trad- 
ing up as surely as night follows 
day. 

Once again I reiterate that by 
the thousands they are doing this- 
very thing. And the manufacturers 
who are getting the business are 
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not those who have departed from 
quality but, as Mr. Nichols admits, 
those who, having earned a repu- 
tation for honest value in one field, 
can carry that reputation into this 
new quality market. 

The fifty-fifty break is about all 
the average man asks. He wants 
not 150 cents worth for a dollar, 
but an even 100°cents worth and 
in names associated through the 
years with quality he gets the as- 
surance of that very thing. 

Sacrifice quality for volume? 
No! It isn’t necessary. Rather 
cast overboard traditions and in- 
hibitions. Put the laurel of yester- 
day in mothballs. Go after the 
new mass market that yearns for 
the good things of life. Remem- 
ber that quality today has a dif- 
ferent significance now from the 
time when Grandma was a girl. 

Quality once meant pants and 
coats that never wore out. Quality 
today means clothes that are cut 
a la mode and keep their shape. 
A different kind of quality, but 
quality, mevertheless. And _ the 
manufacturer or the retailer who 
forsakes this quality for the sake 
of beating the other fellow in price 
is building on sands that are al- 
ready washed with the waters of 
oblivion. 


Sandwich Spread Account for 
Pickus-Weiss 


The Baker Food Products Company, 
Chicago, has appointed Pickus-Weiss, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of Chi- 
cago, to direct the advertising account 
of the Delicia sandwich spread. News- 
apers throughout the country are to 
be used. 


Date Set for Insurance Adver- 
tising Meeting 

May 23 and 24 of 1927 are the dates 
set by the Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference for its annual meeting at Hart- 
ford, Conn. John W. Longnecker, ad- 
vertising manager of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, has been appointed 
chairman of the program committee. 


J. J. Kiebrick Joins 
William Green 


J. J. Kiebrick, formerly production 
and general office manager of The 
Manternach Company, Hartford, Conn., 
has joined the production department 
of illiam Green, Inc., New York, 
direct advertising service. 
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Information about 
the American Society o; 
Sales Executives 


Canava Biscuit Company 
Lonpon, Ontario, Ca 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Can you give us any 
relative to the American 
Sales Executives? Do they 
bers from Canada? 
Canava Biscuit Company, 
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HE American Society of Sales 

Executives was organized ip 
1918. The first conference of the 
Society was held at Rochester 
N. Y., October 7, 8, 9, 1918, 

The purpose of the organization 
is described as follows: “The ob- 
ject of this Society shall be 
through fraternal co-operation, in- 
vestigations and systematic inter- 
change.of ideas and information, 
to secure for members the benefits 
of the best, most efficient and most 
economical methods in the ale, 
marketing and _ distribution of 
merchandise.” 

The by-laws of the organization 
further state that: “The member- 
ship is to be limited to fifty sales 
executives of non-competitive in- 
dustrial organizations, and to be 
by invitation only. The member- 
ship to be in the name of the indi- 
vidual who must, by his record of 
accomplishments and leadership in 
his industry, have _ established 
recognition as a worth-while con- 
tributor in the field of merchan- 
dising.” 

When asked whether Canadian 
sales executives are eligible for 
membership, C. H. Rohrbach, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the society, 
told Printers’ INK that there is 
nothing in the by-laws that would 
exclude them.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Des Moines “Capital” Remains 
in Young Family 


Under the terms of the will of 
Lafayette Young, publisher of tlie Des 
Moines Capital, whose death was te 
ported in last week’s issue of Pxrint- 
ers’ INK, virtual control of that paper 
has been left to Lafayette Young, Jr., 
general manager of the Capita/. Other 
beneficiaries are Harold Young, asso 
ciate editor of the Capital; Mrs. Young, 
the widow, and four grandchildre» 
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How the Campaign for Waste 
Elimination Is Progressing 


The —_ 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 
HE progress and results of 
the national campaign for the 
dimination of waste are em- 
phasized in the recently published 
reports of both the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 
Mr. Hoover, in discussing the 
subject to which he devotes the 
entire first part of his report, states 
that while various divisions of his 
department have been actively aid- 
ing in the campaign in many spe- 
cific directions, the whole program 
is designed to stimulate action 
among industries, trades, and con- 
sumers themselves. He then ex- 
plains that the objectives of the 
national program have the one 
purpose of maintaining American 
standards of living for both work- 
ers and farmers and to place pro- 
duction on a more stable footing by 
enlarging consumption and export 
markets through reduced produc- 
tion and distribution costs. Mr. 
Hoover then points out that the 
incentives to crime decrease with 
increasing security, and that the 
opportunit for education and for 
the growth of understanding are the 
products of economic progress, not 
of economic degradation. He also 
mentions some historical facts of 
interest, comments on the difficulty 
of maintaining our situation against 
the competition of a world of lower 
standards overseas, and continues: 
_ “The term ‘elimination of waste’ 
is subject to some objection as car- 
rying the implication of individual 
or wilful waste. In the sense used 
in these discussions, elimination of 
waste refers wholly to those wastes 
which can be eliminated solely by 
co-operative action in the commu- 
nity. It does not refer to any 
single products, for in the matters 
here discussed he is individually 
helpless to effect the remedy. Nor 
does the elimination of such wastes 


ry of Commerce and the Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
nd Domestic Commerce Issue Their Annual Reports 


imply any lessening of fair com- 
petition or any infringement of the 
restraint of trade laws. In fact, 
the most casual investigation of 
the work in progress will show 
that its accomplishment establishes 
more healthy competition. It pro- 
tects and preserves the smaller 
units in the business world. Its 
results are an asset alike to 
worker, farmer, consumer, and 
business man.’ 

Mr. Hoover than repeats the 
major directions for national ef- 
fort as they were outlined by the 
Department of Commerce at the 
beginning of the undertaking five 
years ago. In writing of the re- 
duction of waste arising from in- 
dustrial strife, lie does not claim 
special credit for his department 
for the great progress that has 
been made, when he says that what 
the country as a whole has accom- 
plished in the last five years in 
increased national efficiency in 
these directions is beyond any 
possibility of measurement. The 
activity of the department in the 
campaign for waste elimination is 
indicated by the fact that since 
1921 more than 1,200 group con- 
ferences have been held, practically 
all at the request of the industries 
themselves, and that 343 commit- 
tees are now at work in co-operation 
with the department on various 
phases of the program. 

The rest of Secretary Hoover’s 
report is made up of special state- 
ments by the officials of various 
organizations of the department. 
These include discussions of the 
elimination of waste in railroad 
transportation, enlarged electrifica- 
tion, utilization of water resources, 
reduction of business booms and 
slumps, and standardization and 
simplification. Other subjects of 
interest are the reduction of sea- 
sonal operation of industry, scien- 
tific research, co-operative market- 
ing, commercial arbitration, a 
the work of national committeés 
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on the utilization of wood and 
metals. 

The second part of the report 
consists of a general statement on 
the foreign trade of the country 
during the last fiscal year. The 
third section is devoted to an eco- 
nomic review which discusses gen- 
eral indexes, prices, construction, 
agriculture, transportation, bank- 
ing, finance and foreign trade. Part 
four of the report is both brief 
and interesting, and is a statement 
of the rapid growth of aeronautics 
during the fiscal year, by William 
P. MacCracken, Jr., Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics. 

The growth of the aeronautics 
industry is indicated by the state- 
ment that on January 1, 1926, 
there were only 369 miles of air 
transport services in operation by 
private enterprises, and 2,665 miles 
operated by the Post Office De- 
partment; but already there are 
between 6,000 and 7,000 miles of 
airways under actual operation, and 
the statement concludes. “We hope 
this may be extended by another 
5,000 miles during the present fis- 
cal year, and that most of the im- 
portant centers of the country will 
be interconnected by this new form 
of transportation carrying mail, 
express and passengers.’ 

In his special report of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Julius Klein states that 
there is ample evidence that the 
Bureau is effectively carrying out 
its fundamental purpose—that of 
actually bringing business, in most 
substantial amounts, to the facto- 
ries, farms, mines, and trading- 
houses of the United States. The 
pages that follow prove this state- 
ment by a most generous pres- 
entation of evidence. In a general 
way, the service of the Bureau has 
tended toward innumerable econ- 
omies in exporting; but the report 
shows that it has specifically con- 
tributed toward the elimination of 
waste in the following ways: 

It has presented facts that lead 
to a discontinuance of plans for 
injudicious investments. It has 
rescued countless American ship- 
ments from customs difficulties. It 
has saved American exporters from 
endeavoring to exploit barren mar- 
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bets and from dealing with irre 
sponsible people. In , pumeroes in- 
stances it has been able to ward of 
or modify local trade prejudices 
and measures that would have beep 
harmful to American interests, }; 
has saved large sums by aiding jn 
the adjustment of trade disputes 
It has given warning 0! foreign 
conditions which would render 
sales effort futile or temporarih 
inadvisable. It has saved money 
for Americans by explaining the 
dangers of improper export poli- 
cies and by checking, wherever 
possible, illegitimate competition 
The report points out that all of 
these efforts mean elimination of 
waste. 

One of the most intere 
tures of the report is list of 
examples and experiences of the 
service offered by foreign represen- 
tatives. The actual sales mentioned 
reach a total of many millions of 
dollars, and the experiences pre 
sent, in a very interesting way, th 
details of the service offered by the 
Bureau. 
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Portland Cement Association 
Elects G. S. Brown 


G. S. Brown, of the Alpha Portland 
Cement Company, Easton, Pa., was 
elected president of the Portland Cement 
Association at its annual meeting at 
Chicago last week. 

The other officers elected were: E. M 
Young, Lehigh Portland Cement Com 
pany, Allentown, Pa., and Robert B 
Henderson, Pacific Portland Cement 
Company, San Francisco,  vice-presi 
dents, and J. W. Boardman, Huron 
Portland Cement Co., Detroit, treasurer 


New Account for John Ring 


The American Silver Sheet Company, 
St. Louis, manufacturer of Si versheet 
motion picture screens, has appointed 
the John Ring, Jr., Advertising Com 
pany, St. Louis, to direct its advertis 
ing account. Trade papers an: direct 
mail will be used. ; 

The new Hotel Missouri, St. Louis 
has also placed its advertising account 
with the Ring agency. 


Death of James O. Winslow 


James O. Winslow, president of the 
Yonkers, N. , Statesman, and vice 
president of County Publishers, Inc. 
which controls the Statesman, Tarry 
town, N. Y., News, Ossining, N. Y. 
oo Sentinel and’ the Port Chester 

Y., Item, died at Mt. Kisco, Y.. 
fosd week at the age of thirty-cic 
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epresen- During the first nine months in 
“peaier - 1926 the Herald Tribune carried 
= os : 13,688,574 lines of advertising. 
vay, the es This represents a gain of 


1 by the 2,337,254 lines over the same 
nine months in 1925—the largest 
advertising gain of any news- 
paper in America. 


Circulation 


The average daily and Sunday 
circulation of the New York 
Herald Tribune for the six months 
ended October Ist, 1926, as 
reported to the Post Office au- 
thorities, was 298,090. This rep- 
resents a gain of 10,704 over the 
aS same period in 1925, largest gain 
pointed of any New York standard size 
morning newspaper. 
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A Buying Circulation 


h pee advocates of class undoubtedly tell yo 
that quality circulation is the thing. Ther 
the exponents of mass claim quantity circulatioy 
to be a panacea. 


portant thing a buying circulation —a wie 
audience? McCLURE'’S, with its old and ney 
friends, offers you just that, a buying circul: 
tion. 

Since the International Magazine Company 
took over McCLURE'’S, a fast increasing number 
of keen advertisers find that it brings results. In 
fact, the November issue carried 44.57% mor 
advertising lineage than the June issue. Thi 


new MECLURES 


The Magazine of Romance 


R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 
119 West goth St., New York 
Chicago Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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hows just exactly what other advertisers think 
bout the value of McCCLURE’S. 

At the same time, circulation gains rapidly. 
This increase is only natural when you consider 
hat all the machinery of the International 
agazine Company is behind McCLURE'’S, that 
oo00 distributors push sales, that advertising 
ppears in gO metropolitan newspapers, that dis- 
Meributors and dealers receive every cooperation 

nd help towards increasing sales. 

You will find, just as other’advertisers have 


ound, that McCLURE'S brings results—that it 
caches a buying audience. 

At the present time, you can economically 
prove this for yourself. In making up your list 


of magazines— 


include McCLURE’S! 
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The above chart shows the money value of Texas crops for the last eight years. 
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mous volume of cotton raised this year nearly offsets the low market price and a large yield 
of all other crops brings the total for 1926 well above the average. 


Texas Farms Again Lead 
Prosperity’s March 


Business experts unite in 
awarding Texas, particularly 
the Dallas market area, a 
first class rating. 

Market activity is un- 
abated. The farmers have 
done well, and when the 
farmers prosper all Texas 
prospers. 

As usual, Texas leads all 
the states in annual crop 
values by a good, wide 
margin. 

The above chart is based 
upon Government estimates, 
traditionally conservative 
and as accurate as any. 


Advertising in The Dallas 
Morning News and The 
Dallas Journal is running 
ahead of last year. 

Up to the middle of No- 
vember advertising in other 
Dallas papers was almost as 
great as last year. 

National linage in The 
Journal is showing particu- 
larly strong gains. 

Demonstrating the grow- 
ing realization that the com- 
bination of The News and 
The Journal is by all odds 
the best national selection 
for this market. 


The Dallas Morning News 


The Dallas Journal 
An Optional Combination 





Advertising for Slow Expansion 


Manufacturers Need Not Think That Advertising Is Denied Them 
Because They Are Not Believers in Mass Production and 
Mushroom Growth 


By Roy Dickinson 


A SHORT time ago one of the 
partners in a big firm of 
bankers said to me: “The days of 
mere mass production are num- 
hered. Industry is dividing into dis- 
tinct and separate groups—large 
mergers with ample capital on one 
side and the medium-size manufac- 
turer on the other. Even in the 
first group mass production is 
being displaced by carefully syn- 
chronized production. The other 
type of manufacturer is beginning 
to see that it is dangerous to 
emulate big output methods and is 
proceeding along different lines.” 

It was the very next day that 
[ talked to the secretary of a com- 
pany making oil burners, and told 
him what the banker had said. 
“The banker is right,” he said, 
“but I don’t give him and other 
underwriting bankers any credit 
for the idea. At the present time 
money seems easy to get. In every 
line of business the manufacturer 
who is going ahead trying to make 
a legitimate profit on his product, 
expand slowly and build on a solid 
foundation, is up against the man 
who hopes to make a profit not so 
much from his product but from 
manipulation when his stock is 
listed on the curb or the big 
board.” 

Information obtained during the 
following few days from a furni- 
ture manufacturer, a er of 
shoes, a manufacturer of men’s 
underwear and a prominent jobber 
in electrical equipment, indicated 
that the line of cleavage mentioned 
by the banker and the maker of 
oil burners is going on in many 
industries at the present time. 
This three-part division—(1) the 
mass-production group; (2) the 
stock jobber and (3) the medium- 
size manufacturer, building stead- 
ily for a specific market—has a 
definite bearing upon advertising 
and selling methods. For that 


reason I have set down some of 
the things they told me. Take the 
oil burner manufacturer, for ex- 
ample. For the last eight years 
he has been working with other 
members of his family in per- 
fecting and manufacturing an oil 
burner which he considers one of 
the best on the market. He tells 
me that his model has not been 
changed drastically in all of the 
eight years. Minor improvements 
have been made until at the pres- 
ent time he feels it is an excellent 
article. 

Starting off in a city in New 
England he discovered certain 
things about successful sales meth- 
ods as they applied to his par- 
ticular product. He found, for 
example, that he had to work 
almost entirely through plumbers. 
The sort of plumber he needed 
was one who had a twenty- or 
thirty-year reputation in the town 
for good work and conscientious 
service. Unfortunate experiences 
in those early days with fly-by- 
night individuals who took the 
agency for his oil burner, taught 
him a lesson on slow, safe and 
sane expansion, which he will never 
forget. He discovered by trial and 
error that his success and growth 
depended largely upon the charac- 
ter, stability and intelligence of the 
agent he selected. He gradually 
built up a good business in the 
surrounding territory, insisted that 
his agents give adequate service 
and very often helped service the 
new machine himself. 


TEMPTATION TO GROW BIG 


After having sold and success- 
fully installed several hundred oil 
burners in his original territory, 
conditions arose which made it 
advisable to move the factory head- 
quarters to a different city. In its 
previous locality his advertising, 
synchronized with his ideas of 
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slow and steady growth, consisted 
in an arrangement with dealers 
whereby the advertising appeared 
over the local dealer’s name, a 
direct-mail campaign over the 
dealer’s name to prospects, and a 
certain amount of business-paper 
advertising directed to plumbers, in 
an effort to make them familiar 
with his name and secure new and 
desirable dealers in new territoriés. 
When he arrived at his new loca- 
tion, as he tells the story, he was 
up against two definite temptations 
to give up his previously deter- 
mined course of action in favor of 
a more spectacular and faster 
growth. He found bankers willing 
to finance him and agencies willing 
to have him spend from $50,000 
to $100,000 in advertising at once. 

Several of these agencies who 
were anxious to see him jump im- 
mediately into large space adver- 
ising in territories where he had 
not selected agents, where he had 
no distribution, as he reports the 
matter to me, talked to him more 
about their own overhead than 
about his selling and distribution 
problems. The bankers who were 
willing to advance him the money 
to expand rapidly, talked to him 
in big terms of the general market 
and how quickly he could get his 
full share of it. One of the com- 
bination propositions which he 
turned down was afterward put up 
to a small competitor, who soon 
after became a large user of adver- 
tising space, put his product into 
speculative building apartments, 
sold it at a small amount down 
and the rest on extremely easy 
terms, insisted upon his dealers 
quadrupling the amount of their 
order the second year and in 
other ways made every effort to 
make his stock—which had in the 
meantime been listed—look ex- 
tremely attractive from the buyer’s 
standpoint unless he looked care- 
fully below the surface. 

After his talks with some of 
the people who wanted him to 
plunge, build up large production 
facilities and then sell quickly in 
order to measure up to those big 
production possibilities, our oil 
burner friend met other men who 
agreed with him in his policy of 
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slow expansion on a safe and sane 
basis. He seems well on his way 
to building up a business of steady 
earning capacity which, while jt 
may never be as large as some of 
his competitors, will be profitable 
and much safer than some of the 
others whose layout he has de. 
scribed to me. 

Now for the furniture many- 
facturer. He has come recently 
into the ownership of a business 
founded by his grandfather. His 
concern is noted for making a high 
quality type of furniture appeal- 
ing to a definite and restricted type 
of buyer. He, too, had laid out 
before him the possibility of quick 
expansion and of placing his fac- 
tory upon a mass production basis. 
In his home town there is a well- 
known automobile manufacturer 
who gave him what he considers 
some excellent advice to the con- 
trary. This man said to him, 
“Your proposition is a great deal 
like mine. I am geared up to a 
capacity of eighty-six cars a 
day (the figures are purposely 
changed). I can either go out 
and try to emulate some of the 
big producers and find mysclf in 
competition with General Motors, 
Hudson, Studebaker and some of 
the big ones, or I can go on turn- 
ing out my eighty-six cars a day 
and advertising to reach a particu- 
lar type of individual I know will 
appreciate what I make. I would 
advise you to operate on some- 
what the same principle.” 

This automobile manufacturer, 
the furniture manufacturer, the 
maker of shoes and several others 
whom I have either heard about 
or talked to recently have definitely 
made up their minds that they are 
not going out after mass produc- 
tion. A few years ago it was the ideal 
which appealed to all of them. 
Now they see it differently, and 
they are operating definitely along 
lines which would have seemed ex- 
tremely small-town and conserva- 
tive to them a few years ago. 

The unfortunate thing is that in 
several of these cases manufac- 
turers new to advertising were 
scared off because they were told 
that if they didn’t want big vol- 
ume, high production and cave- 
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4%—10% or 100% 
—Which? 


HICH would you choose: an advertising medium 
offering you 4% coverage, a medium offering you 
10% coverage, or amedium offering you 100% coverage? 

This sounds like an absurd question. But aren’t 
you, tight now, overlooking the 100% medium? 

In the small town and country field, which represents 
60% of your potential market, the best that any maga- 
zine of general circulation can offer you is about 10% 
coverage, by counties. And the big metropolitan j jour- 
nals can offer you, in certain sections, 4% coverage. 

Why not use The Country Newspaper, with its 
100% coverage? 

meat the reason is that when you compare the in- 
dividual Country Newspaper, with its twoor three thou- 
sand circulation, with the magazine with a million or 
more, it looks too small to bother with. 

But remember that theindividual Country Newspaper 
is but one local link in a great chain of newspapers 
which you should consider as one medium, Country 
circulation should be bought for coverage of such speci- 
fic small town and country sections as you desire to 
reach, and the circulation should be figured on that 
basis. 

You can buy 9,500,000 circulation in bulk—and get 
100% coverage throughout , 
rural America. Or you 
can buy any part of it you 
need—by sections, States 
orzones. Whybother with 
10% or 4%—get 100% 
coverage, and do the job 
right! 





7,213 C y Newspapers—47 4 Million Readers 


Covers the COUNTRY Intensively 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 
122 So. Michigan Avenue 68 West Adams Avenue 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
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man selling and advertising meth- 
ods, they had better stay away 
from advertising. Further search- 
ing, after they had talked to men 
who could see only one side of 
advertising’s possibilities, made 
them realize that a certain type of 
conservative advertising is entirely 
consistent with slow and steady 
growth. It may be, as in the cate 
of the oil burner manufacturer, 
carefully planned, local advertising 
in conjunction with selected agents 
who are willing to go out after the 
cream of the business and let the 
big volume go. Or it may be, as 
in the case of the furniture manu- 
facturer in his coming campaign, 
periodical advertising with copy 
carefully written to appeal to a 
specific, definite type of people, re- 
stricted in number who are the 
logical buyers for his product. 

Unless such people want to 
change their entire philosophy of 
business, they are not prospects for 
big space, sink-or-swim, “create 
demand fast to take care of big 
production” advertising. On the 
other hand, in every type of ad- 
vertising, be it national or local 
advertising, there is a definite 
opportunity for the man who pre- 
fers to build slowly along safe, 
sound and _ conservative lines. 
Every one of the men with whom 
I talked told me he was willing 
to take a certain amount of risk 
in his advertising, just as he re- 
alized that a certain element of 
risk was present in all business, 
and in all expansion, slow or fast. 

“There are only two ways I see 
now that I can fail to build up 
a really successful business—more 
successful than I ever dreamed 
of,” said one of these manufac- 
turers to me. “One of those ways 
is by taking too much of a chance 
and growing too fast, and the 
other is not taking any chance at 
all. Between these two dangers I 
am trying to find a logical middle 
ground, to k out of the class 
of the stock jobber and out of 
the class of the man who is so 
dead that he can’t see the business 
under his nose.” 

As the Harvard Business Re- 
view once pointed out, any busi- 
ness man is like a baseball player 
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who has reached first base. The 
closer he sticks to the base the 
smaller the risk he takes of being 
put out at first, but the smaller 
also are his chances of reaching 
second. On the other hand the 
farther off the base he plays, the 
greater are his chances of reach- 
ing second. The most successfy! 
base runner is the one who usually 
takes his position in the middle 
ground between security and ex. 
cessive danger. 

But neither in business nor in 
baseball is any man infallible in 
his estimate of chances. If he 
never runs any risk, if he never 
gets caught off the base and never 
takes a business chance that re- 
sults in a loss, he is over-cautious, 
Any man on the other hand, who 
takes a lead off first half way to 
second is probably going to be 
put out. In the same way, any 
business man who, realizing the 
trend toward centralization in in- 
dustry and deciding to play a 
conservative game, starts out to 
emulate in his business methods 
the type of business he has de- 
cided not to be, is quité likely to 
be put out before he reaches sec- 
ond base. 

The unfortunate thing is that 
many rising young business men 
with their feet on the ground, 
with a definite business philosophy 
which promises to take them in a 
straight line to the modest success 
they have in mind, are frightened 
away from advertising: because 
they are told it is only for the man 
who wants to expand rapidly and 
who is willing to take a big chance 
to do so. The right kind of 
advertising fits nicely into the 
philosophy of the slow and steady 
builder. 

There is a kind and a form of 
advertising for every line of busi- 
ness in the country. There is a 
type of advertising which will fit 
the big concern which wants to 
grow bigger and retain its leader- 
ship, and also for the small man 
who has no ambition to compete 
with them, but who wants to get 
all he can out of the market he 
has visualized as being in tune 
with his planned production and 
his husiness philosophy. 
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tsually 

ia _ In the New York metropolitan market — 
wale | greatest in size and concentration of popu- 
ble in lation, wealth and buying power, The New 
pin. _. York Times holds a dominant position. It is 
ca FIRST among New York newspapers in total 
tious volume of advertising ; 

who FIRST in the high quality of its readers; 

~e FIRST in confidence of readers, created by the 
any care exercised by The Times in the 

} the acceptance of all advertising; 

a FIRST in total circulation, daily and average 
t to daily and Sunday, of all New York 
hods morning newspapers of standard size; 
‘ FIRST in circulation in the New York market 
sec- daily and average daily and Sunday 
het of all New York morning newspapers 
paar of standard size. 

mo FIRST in results to advertisers. , 

in a The New York Times is first on the advertis- 


ing lists of those who sell their commodities 
most effectively in the New York market. 


ADVERTISING — 24,824,518 agate lines in ten 
months of this year, a gain of 2,012,006 lines over the 
corresponding months of last year, and 9,221,622 lines 
over the second highest Néw York newspaper. 
CIRCULATION — 391,465 copies average daily 
and Sunday net paid sale. 


The New Pork Times 


. . « The New York Times editorials are sane and scholarly; its busi- 
ness pages practical and de ee its B gw columns clean 

truth = In my opinion, Times is a national institu- 
tion.—! . Charles, President, Nevin ytd Service, New York, 
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The delayed turn in the textile 
situation has come. 


At last America’s second larg- 
est manufacturing industry has 
joined the prosperity parade. 


Industrial advertisers, hook on 
to this major up-swing! 
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Is Advertising Art Growing 
Over-Sophisticated P 


There’s a Higher Standard of Appreciation of Things Artistic Abroad 
in the Land 


By Milton Towne 


President, Joseph Richards Company, Inc. 


A FEW days ago I was look- 
ing over a copy of a well- 
known woman’s magazine. The 
cover caught my eye. A cat, a 
saucer and a patch of rag rug. 
As naive and starkly simple and 
(I was going to say) sophisticated, 
as anything you'd see in one of the 
precious upstairs galleries in 57th 
Street or on upper Fifth Avenue, 
where they show so-called “mod- 

art. Now I happened to 
know that about 30 per cent of 
this magazine’s circulation is rep- 
resented by newsstand sales. I 
said to myself: “Can it be that 
women will pick up this copy on 
the newsstand thinking it is de- 
voted to modern art, or” do its 
readers really like this sort of 
thing ?” ? 

Then I thumbed over a few 
pages and bang—a story illustra- 
tion hit me right between the eyes. 
Cubistic—simon pure and undi- 
luted. The first example of cub- 
ism for illustration purposes, so 
far as I know, ever to appear in 
a woman’s magazine. 

Now this publication is repre- 
sentative of a group that circu- 
lates very largely in small cities 
and towns. On an average they 
give the advertiser about 35 per 
cent of the circulation in towns 
of under 2,500 population, and 
about 15 per cent in towns be- 
tween 2,500 and 10,000 population. 
About half their circulation goes 
to, communities too small, cer- 
tainly, to support art galleries. 

Is it possible that while we New 
Yorkers are buying up Currier & 
Ives prints and Godey Book illus- 
trations in Lexington Avenue 
shops, the small town cognoscenti 
are going in for the latest thing 


Portion of address before the New 
York League of Advertising Women, 
Nov. 16. 


in modern art? Are small-town 
people “just folks” or intelligent- 
sia? Evidently, one editor thinks 
they’re the latter. 

So do some advertisers. <A 
spread in color from the same 
magazine advertises bread. Eyi- 
dently, this advertiser feels that 
his small-town audience does not 
live by bread alone, or else he is 
disregarding this audience. In this 


.instance, I think he is “playing 


safe,” for ome of the illustrations 
is either by Jessie Willcox Smith 
or after that style—conventional 
in treatment. Another illustration 


on this double-page spread might 
be by Richard Miller or even 
I picked up 


Renoir. another 
woman’s magazine and found an- 
other spread on bread, the top 
right-hand illustration of which 
suggests Walter Biggs or Chamb- 
ers while the lower one at the left 
on the same page is reminiscent of 
Robert Henri or even Manet. Has 
this advertiser asked himself the 
question I have taken for my 
subject? Is he hedging? 

Going through several current is- 
sues of women’s publications, | 
came across one after another ad- 
vertisement displaying modern art. 
Of course, the sophisticated, the 
artificial note in an illustration in 
an advertisement of perfumes and 
cosmetics is more readily accepted 
as appropriate. But bread, cook- 
ing fats, cereals! An illustration 
for a cereal’ advertisement smacks 
of the salt air and cottage studios 
of Provincetown or Nantucket. It 
even suggests Cézanne. 

Is this type of advertising art 
“over the heads” of the folks in 
the small towns and cities? Does 
it produce a smile of amusement 
or a gleam of interest? Are ihe 
small-town folks “up to” this new 
art, and how do they get that way? 
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Remember, these advertisements 
| have mentioned are taken from 
three publications that circulate, 
on the average, about 50 per cent 
in towns under 10,000 popu- 
lation. About 30 per cent of their 
readers have incomes of under 
$2,000 and about 80 per cent have 
incomes of under $5,000. Nobody 
would advertise caviar to this 
market. Certainly it represents 
few print collectors. But there 
it is—half of the audience reached 
by these magazines. 

‘A manufacturer of men’s neck- 
ties will tell you that the restrained 
design in beautifully blended colors 
which you admire is a poor seller. 
The big seller is the kind you'd 
pick out for a Christmas present to 
Ben Turpin, the cross-eyed movie 
actor. 

The wallpaper manufacturer 
shows you a pattern that would be 
just right for a Keystone Comedy 
interior, and tells you that it’s the 
big seller. It “goes” in the small 
town market. . 

I mention these two incidents 
because I have them at first-hand. 
Doubtless there are many others. 

Are the manufacturers respon- 
sible for this, and are they en- 
deavoring to bring up the standard 
of taste by introducing an esthetic, 
sophisticated note in their adver- 
tisng? Or are the art directors 
of advertising agencies uncon- 
sciously molding advertising art 
nearer to their hearts’ desires? 

To my mind, the answer to both 
questions is “No.” I think these 
excursions into the field of mod- 
ern art—some tentative, some bold 
—represent an accurate sensing by 
advertisers and by editors of the 
new interests, new standards, new 
discriminations of a new genera- 
tion. Sophistication is the shib- 
boleth of this new generation. I 
think you will agree that artificial- 
ity is not an adequate definition 
for the word “sophistication” in 
this application. A new definition 
is writing itself. 

There is a new generation— 
that’s a biological fact. But there’s 
also a new sophistication and a 
higher standard of taste abroad in 
the land. Phonograph, radio, 
movie, magazine, newspaper, the 
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motor car and the State universi- 
ties have all had a hand in it. 
Publishers and art editors recog- 
nize it. Advertisers and art direc- 


_tors must recognize it. Too much 


of our advertising today is below 
the level of the editorial pages in 
layout and art treatment. 

If there is a higher standard of 
appreciation of things artistic, how 
shall we employ advertising art to 
meet it? Not with extremes, surely. 
There are only a few who will bid 
into the thousands for a Gauguin 
sketch painted on the door of a 
South Sea Island hut. Many thou- 
sands still send in the coupon for 
a “pretty girl” calendar. 

But advertising art is, after all, 
subject to the same canons as any 
other kind of art. Good art re- 
mains good art. There has been 
little change in the recognized es- 
sentials from the time of Rem- 
brandt to Sargent. Less change, 
in fact, than we have seen in popu- 
lar taste within a generation. The 
literal, photographic, “tight” kind 
of picture such as Meissonier 
was famous for, has gone out. 
His pictures are greatly reduced 
in value. The old-time genre pic- 
ture as, for example, the newsboy 
subjects of J. G. Brown, are no 
longer in demand. Personally, I 
do not believe that this means the 
passing of a fad. I think it means 
a growing recognition of better 
art. 

In one of the early novels by 
Robert W. Chambers, the artist- 
father was fond of saying to his 
daughters that “art to be art must 
be artless.” To my mind, that is 
worth remembering. And on that 
basis, I do not think there is any 
real danger of over-sophistication 
in advertising art. The bizarre and 
the extreme consciously used for 
the sake of mere attention-getting 
will not do. For art is no longer 
an esoteric subject. The thing to 
remember is that the public at 
large has been “let in on. it.” 

The alert advertiser of style 
geome long ago recognized this. 

e was perhaps the pioneer in the 
trend toward sophistication in ad- 
vertising art. Today, we see the 
trend broadened to include prac- 
tically the whole field of advertis- 
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The Anited States Daily 


limits the volume of advertising to one-fifth, four- 
fifths of the newspaper being devoted to official news 
matter regarding all the activities of the Government, 
thus giving all advertising units “preferred position 
before a preferred audience”—the leaders of American 
Business, Bar, Finance, Education and Public Affairs. 
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y The United States Daily 
had been a new monthly 
magazine, the paid advertis- 
ing we have published to 
date would have averaged 
more than 33 pages per issue, 
monthly. 
This record has been estab- 
lished without a line of free 
advertising and without a 
line of trade advertising. 
Reaching 2000 different communi- 
ties, the United States Daily has all 
the flexibility of a newspaper with 
the even coverages of a national 
magazine. 
Circulation now more than 15,000. 


Sell influential America 
_— and you sell all America hail 


Che Anited States Baily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial Branches of the Government of the 
United States of America 

VICTOR WHITLOCE 


DAVID ; 
LAWRENCE GHashington Vice-President and 


President Director of Advertising 


New York Office: Chicago Office: San Francisco Office: 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. London Guarantee Bldg. Bulletin Building 
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ing from breadstuffs to motor cars. 
It represents something more than 
a mere desire to be different or 
“smart.” It is talking to the new 
generation in their own terms. 
There is a new generation, a new 
standard of taste, a nciw sophisti- 
cation. The shrewd advertiser is 
cashing in on it. 


‘ 


Instalment 
Selling of Industrial 
Equipment 


Tue Impertat Evectric Company 
Akron, OuxI0 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you tell me where I can some 
information on instalment selling of 
industrial equipment? 

Machinery and factory equipment 
manufacturers have, in some instances, 
successfully followed out the instalment 


lan of selling this equipment, but I 
aven’t been able to find much litera- 
ture on this subject. 
Tue Impertat Evecrric Company 
Jos. O’NerLt 
Advertising & Sales Promotion Manager 


| Dyn st time the subject of in- 


stalment selling comes up, it 
has to be pointed out that instal- 
ment selling is not the same thing 
as financing instalment sales. We 
assume that financing such sales is 
the subject about which our corre- 
spondent seeks information, in as 
much as the making of sales on 
the instalment plan is a_ long- 
established custom in the selling of 
certain types of industrial equip- 
ment. 

Information on the subject of 
financing instalment .sales of in- 
dustrial equipment may be ob- 
tained from any local banker or 
finance company. The larger fi- 
nance companies, those operating 
sectionally and nationally, have 
branch offices in many-of the more 
important cities, where informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

The selling of industrial equip- 
ment on the instalment plan is a 
limited field as compared with in- 
stalment selling through dealers to 
the general public. There is not 
the same need for the extension 
of credit, nor is the character of 
the risk of a sort that calls for the 
same kind of responsibility. Gen- 
erally, sales are made direct by the 
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manufacturer either to (1) mer 
chants for store fixtures, refi 
ating equipment, and the like, and 
to (2) other manufacturers, indus. 
trial concerns, institutions, office 
buildings, and so forth. 
manufacturer making the sale may 
carry the paper himself or self it 
to a finance company. Most tran- 
sactions cover a year’s period, with 
from 20 to 25 per cent of the pur- 
chase price paid in cash and a 
series of 6 per cent interest-bearing 
notes for the balance. 

The question of whether sales 
of industrial equipment may be 
increased by the use of sales and 
advertising campaigns on insial- 
ment terms is a question that needs 
careful consideration. The adver- 
tising of credit terms by retail 
instalment stores, or local advertis- 
ing on articles of general con- 
sumption, is undoubtedly effective, 
As a national advertising poli 
for the manufacturer, however, it 
has not proved altogether satis- 
factory. Therefore, it does not 
seem reasonable suppose that 
national adverts would prove 
effective in the selling of industrial 
equipment—[Ed. Printers’ Ink, 


Evaporated Milk Group Plan- 
ning Extensive Campaign 


The Evaporated Milk Association, 
Chicago, an organization of eighteen 
manufacturers, has appo'nted N. W. 
Ayer & Son to direct its advertising, 
H. C. Hooks, secretary of the associa: 
tion, informs Printers’ Ink. 
the last two or three years the associa 
tion has conducted research work and 
had advertised to some extent. With 
this preparatory work out of the way 
a larger and more important advertising 
campa’ than has heretofore been at- 
tempted is planned for the coming year. 


Garment Hanger Account for 
A. R. Johnson Agency 


The A. R.. Johnson Organization, 
Chicago, advertising agency, has 
appointed advertising counsel for the 

incher Manufacturing Company, of 
Washington, Ind., manufacturer of a 
ment hangers and other wood special 


Theatrical Shoe Account for 


Fredrick-Ellis 
The Chicago Theatrical Shoe Com 
has appoi the Fredrick-Ellis 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
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OM AKE it. a practice to call freely upon. 

your lithographer for advice. A compe- 
tent representative will gladly discuss with you 
any problems you may have. 


Lithographers National Association, Inc. 


104 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





Making Every Customer a 
Traveling Testimonial 


This Buick Distributor Designs and Advertises Chevrons to Turn Owner’s 
Pride of Possession into a Sales Asset 


EVERAL thousand drivers of 

Buick cars in Nebraska are 
now wearing Buick ownership 
chevrons on their cars. Through 
newspaper 
yertising and window 
displays, Nebraska 
folks, other than 
Buick owners, are 
learning what these 
new insignia mean. 
And in a remarkably 
short time. The Ne- 
braska Buick Auto 
Company, State dis- 
tributor, has made its 
market conscious of 
how often Buick own- 
ers, when they decide 
fo get a new Car, 
come back and buy 
Buicks. 

This Nebraska cam- 
paign points to more 
than one interesting 
merchandising fact. In 
the first place, it 
focuses attention on 
an often forgotten 
point, namely, that 
owners of a product 
which has given satis- 
factory service take 
real pride in their 
ownership. Second, it 
throws some light on 
the question of how a 
manufacturer can in- 
duce his dealers to 
co-operate with him in 
advertising. Finally, it proves that 
a manufacturer can well afford to 
look to his distributors and dealers 
for new advertising ideas. (The 
Buick chevron of ownership was 
originated, designed and is being 
advertised by the Nebraska dis- 
tributor.) 

Some months ago, H. E. Sidles, 
president of the Nebraska Buick 
Auto Company, and his associates 
began to put automobile advertis- 
ing under the microscope. They 


and farm-paper ad- 


Nebraska. 
Learn the meaning 
of these signs — 


were sold on the prestige building, 
institutional copy that Buick was 
using in national publications but 
wanted something new. An analy- 
sis of the advertising of cars in 


THE NEBRASKA BUICK AUTO COMPANY, LINCOLN, OMAHA 


FARM-PAPER AND NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING IS BEING USED 
TO EXPLAIN JUST WHAT THE CHEVRONS SIGNIFY 


the Buick price class indicated 
that no one car actually had any 
great advantage in performance 
over its competitors. The adver- 
tising seemed to simmer down into 
a cross country race of. talented 
writers and artists to out-claim 
and out-stunt each other. 

“In checking up among the sales- 
men of our dealers,” says E. E. 
Hildebrand, of The Nebraska 
Buick Auto Company, “we found 
in almost every instance after a 
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prospect had been given a demon- 
stration and the features of the 
car had been explained to him, 
the salesman would say, ‘You 
know Dr. Smith who lives on 
Blank Street. Well, we delivered 
his sixth Buick to him last week. 
Ask him what he thinks of Buick.’ 

“Selling Buicks on the basis of 
their past performance was ‘so 
common a practice all through our 
dealer organization that we began 
to feel that the repeat qualities 
of the car should be capitalized. 
So we sketched out a series of 
ownership chevrons that would 
identify a man’s car as his third, 
his fifth or his tenth Buick. We 
believed owners would be willing 
to put these chevrons on their cars. 
In that way, the thousands of ‘Dr. 
Smiths’ in our territory would 
constantly be advertising their 
satisfaction with Buicks. Motor- 
ists meeting a Buick on the road 
are generally aware of it but in 
an indefinite way. With a chevron 
on a car indicating that it is the 
owner’s fifth or sixth Buick, evi- 
dence of the owner’s satisfaction is 
advertised in a flash to everyone 
who sees it. How could we put 
a bigger sales thought than that 
into a prospect’s mind?” 

The insignia that was worked 
out is a decalcomania in the shape 
of the Buick radiator. Each 
V-shaped chevron across the face 
signifies one Buick. If an owner 
is driving his fifth Buick his in- 
signia carries a star. An insignia 
with three chevrons would mean 
that it was the owner’s third 
Buick; a star and two chevrons 
his seventh and so on. The decal- 
comania is small but noticeable 
since it is made in four colors. 
The Nebraska company has rec- 
ommended placing it in the lower 
right-hand corner of the wind- 
shield where it cannot affect the 
driver’s vision, or in the center of 
the lower part of the rear window. 
Owners have been required to sign 
affidavits as to the number of 
Buicks they have bought before 
chevrons are issued to them. 

About three months ago, The 
Nebraska Buick Auto Company 
‘distributed owners’ chevrons to a 
few of its patrons in and around 
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Lincoln, Nebr., without making 
any announcement. They were 
noticed and inquiries began to come 
in both from Buick dealers and 
the public. During the week oj 
the Nebraska State Fair held at 
Lincoln early this fall, the com- 
pany’s offices received enough te- 
quests for chevrons to warrant go- 
ing ahead with promotion work on 
a bigger scale. 

The Nebraska company is one 
of the oldest and largest Buick 
distributors in the country, operat- 
ing in Nebraska, the western half 
of Iowa and the two Southern 
tiers of counties in South Dakota. 
It serves 240 local dealers. There 
are more than 900 owners in this 
territory who have had twenty or 
more Buicks, Mr. Hildebrands 
says, and about 25,000 who have 
bought at least four. It was evi- 
dent that to reach first its dealers 
and then Buick owners, two sepa- 
rate advertising efforts would have 
to be made. 


REPEATED PURCHASES ARE 
ADVERTISED 


Within the last few weeks, the 
company brought out its first 
newspaper and farm-paper an- 
nouncements—full pages illustrat- 
ing the chevrons and explaining 
them. These were not directed to 
Buick owners exclusively but to 
everyone interested in automobiles. 

“Nebraska! Learn the meaning 
of these signs,” the copy urged. 
Then it went on to explain that 
hundreds of thousands of people 
drive Buick cars because of the 
satisfactory service rendered by 
previous Buicks. That motorists 
in Nebraska may witness the vast 
extent of -this loyalty and the 
owner-satisfaction it reveals, the 
Nebraska Buick Auto Company 
has prepared the chevrons or signs 
illustrated. They are the Buick 
Chevrons of Ownership and repre- 
sent the number of Buick cars each 
Buick owner has purchased. 

The first pieces of copy and 
those immediately following them 
have aimed simply to answer the 
questions : What are these insignia 
and what do they mean? Other 
advertising is centering around the 
dealer and his own service chevron 
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monopolize newspaper 
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which indicates how many years 
he has had the Buick franchise. 

Just before the newspaper copy 
was scheduled to break, dealers 
in the Nebraska organization re- 
ceived broadsides explaining that 
the idea was something new and 
exclusive for them and giving 
them instructions about placing 
chevrons on cars. . , 

“Although the chevron is only 
a few weeks old, several thousand 
Buicks in Nebraska, Iowa and 
South Dakota are sporting it,” 
says Mr. Hildebrand. “Our dealers 
and sales people have responded to 
the chevron. We are getting thou- 
sands of letters from owners, 
many of them containing excellent 
testimonial material, showing that 
their pride in possessing a Buick 
runs strong. It is the first time 
that we have ever had any con- 
siderable response from owners as 
a result of advertising. 

“We have carried on this ad- 
vertising in addition to the regular 
program recommended by the 
Buick headquarters. It is done in- 
dependently by us to turn the 
pride of possession of owners in 
our territory into a real sales 
asset.” 


The Cuneo Press, Inc., Chicago, re- 
ports earnings, after depreciation, of 
$527,023, for the first seven months of 
1926. For the full year 1925, earnings 
were $598,891. 
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Where Herbert H. Smith 
Earned His First Money 


Boarp or Curtstian Epucatioy op 
THE Prespyrertan CuHurcu ty 
tHe U. S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

When a@ man can stand in the same 
row with Earnest Elmo Calkins it js 
an event well worth talking about. Mr. 
Calkins, in his letter in Prints’ 
Inx, October 21,. says that Printeas’ 
Inx published and paid for the firs 
article he ever wrote on advertising. 

Printers’ Inx not only bought and 
aid for the first article on advertising 

ever wrote, but the first money | 
ever earned from writing was a check 
from Printers’ Ink in 1902. 

In those days the Y. M. C. A. of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, by some good for 
tune, had Printers’ INK on its read 
ing table. As a high-school boy I de 
voured this every week, and have since. 

If it were possible to call the roll 
of all advertising men, and the statis 
tics were obtainable concerning other 
professions, it would undoubtedly be 
found that Prinrers’ Inx has had a 
larger influence in its field than any 
other business paper. 

It may be tactless to say that Priyr 
ers’ Ink knows how to grow old grace- 
fully but it is true that the magazine 
has kept at the head of the procession 
in its earlier days as well as now. 

Hersert H. Smrru. 


With Buffalo Forge Company 


Leon E. Haynes has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
He was formerly with the DeForest 
Porter Advertising Service, Inc., also 
of Buffalo. 


October Chain Store Sales 


October October % 10 Months 10 Months % 
Company 1926 1925 Change 1926 1925 Change 

. Woolworth. .. . .$24,800,954 $22,975,857 7.9 $189,751,115 $179,012,467 6.0 
13,247,177 12,146,785 9. 86,354,318 68,597,631 25.8 

10,934,837 9,992,234 78,556,814 11.7 

4,876,239 3,767,359 34,796,632 23.7 

4,868,141 38,501,654 13.8 


21,907,182 
21,572,069 14. 
19,956,201 7. 
11,247,000 10.5 
13,856,477 
12,422,834 
10,690,072 
6,047,789 29 


6,717,627 
4,472,820 2 


se 
> 


87,810,650 
43,044,847 
43,809,962 
37,379,069 
25,754,099 
24,618,508 
21,476,715 
12,428,000 
14,092,078 
15,731,953 
11,927,316 

7,857,260 

7,717.907 

8,668,723 

6,224,385 


6,864,353 
4,813,398 
4,942,467 
3,354,564 
2,536,534 


dS 
© 


McCror 

Childs Company 

B. F. Schlesinger & Sons 1,744,000 

G. R Kinney 

Hartman Corporation. . 

re R. Thompson ... 

Metropolitan 
. & rand 

David Pender 

McLellan Stores 

Southern Dairies 926,288 
° N 903,839 
b- 767,729 

Peoples Drug Stores. . 557,752 

I. diver Bros... atte 511,187 

Fanny Farmer .. be 310,390 


717,541 
657,780 
725,082 
428,101 
392,132 
270,070 
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When Large Wholesalers or Retailers 
Say to Manufacturers: 


“We want Newspaper adver- 
tising in our territory” 


They get the Newspaper advertising because 
their accounts are important. 


And they ask for Newspaper advertising be 
cause they understand its value from a prac- 
tical sales angle. 


Two of the strongest possible reasons why 
manufacturers should include national 
Newspaper advertising in their sales policy. 


All of which is worth re-reading. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


Detroit New York Kansas City 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 
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Read this advertisement 
in November 27th 
Saturday Evening Post 


« and to their 
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Seturday Evening Post—November 17 


A Message to 


PRESIDEN 


OF AMERICAN CORPORATIONS 


"T2728 whe keep « finger upon the nation's 
business pulse, it has become increasingly 

evident that hand-to-mouth buying is here to 
stay. The retail merchant, no longer 2 ware- 
house for your products, demands overnight 
delivenes. Smaller inventones and quick tum- 
over have enabled him to pass many savings to 
the public. His banker is in favor of the new 
scheme of things 

These things you know. And to you it must 
be obvious that Industry can no longer hope to 
serve the entire United States from any one 
point, however centrally located. Distance 
burdened merchandise finds little favor today 

Many of you have already found the answer 
in deceniralized producnon—branch plants in 
each of the mayor markets 

The South, as America’s fastest growing mar- 
ket, merits first comsideraton our own re 
search department «iil tell you that the buying 
power of the South has trebled in the past few 
years—permanent prospenty that offers huge 
profit opportunities to Amencan producers. 


To serve this great market, more than 
nationally known concerns—after careful sur 
veys and detailed comparisons, have established 
branches in Atlanta And each month bring 
many more. 

Atlanta is logically Distribution City for the 
South. The Atlanta Industrial Ares affords no: 
only easy and quick access to a rich market, bu 
due to the proximity, of raw materials, efficier 
Anglo-Saxon labor, ¢ and reasonab'- 
taxes, plants here have an amazingly low pro 
duction cost. 

If these things seem too good to be true, it 
the ideal combination of low production cos! 
plus accessibility to « wealthy market seem 
Utopian, let us apply the facts specifically to 
your business. Our engineers will gladly pre 
pare a special and confidential survey covenng 
every phase of your business from production 
cost to market possibihties. 

In fairness to yourself and your stockholders, 
can you afford not to these facts? Your 
correspondence will be fia im strictest confi- 
dence. Write te 

Iwovsrata: Buasau 
1g 
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rf MARKETING 
COUNSEL 


Vee MarkeETING is the gentle art of 
building permanent volume and good will 
at the lowest possible cost. 








Every sales and advertising executive knows 
that the South is America’s fastest growing 
market, and that it must be served from close 
by if volume and good will are to be perma- 
nently developed, without undue sales expense. 


The Atlanta Industrial Bureau is prepared 
to prove that Atlanta is the point of greatest 
economy from which to distribute to the South, 
as well as a manufacturing location of tremen- 
dous economy. 


For your own information—and the benefit 
of the concerns in which you are interested, get 
in touch with the Industrial Bureau at once, 
and have the facts set before you. 











INDUSTRIAL BuREAU 
1577 Chamber of Commerce 


end for this booklet 
which gives the experience of some 
of the 700 great concerns which 
have already come to Atlanta to 
serve the rich Southern market. 


ATLAN cA 











industrial Headquarters of the South — 
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HAT magazines, 

newspapers and pos. 

ters are doing for 
manufacturers nationally in 
mass advertising—Electrograph 
is doing locally in selective ad. 
vertising . . . Direct Mail to 
the consumer—through the 
dealer—for the factory. 


Mass advertising erects a sturdy 
background of good will and pres- 
tige. Electrograph harnesses this 
force by supplying vital personal 
contact—dealer with consumer. 
Selective, localized Direct Mail 
completes the picture. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 West Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 





Created DIRECT=MAIL Leealized 


Individualized 
Distributed, 


In Hlinois, Electrograph Advertising Service, Inc., Chicago 
is licensed to operate under Electrograph patents. 





Sunkist-—A Brilliant Advertising 
Example 


Nineteen Years of Continuous Advertising Have Changed Oranges from 
High-Price Seasonal Product to a Year-Around Seller at 
Lower Prices, with Greater Profits to Producers 


By H. E. 


HE most remarkable testimony 

on the effectiveness of adver- 
tising’s ability to increase con- 
sumption of an article—lower the 
cost to the consumer and bring 
greater profits to the producer— 
would naturally be looked for in 
industry. It is to be doubted if 
industry can point an example as 
brilliant as one which agriculture 
can show—the advertising of Sun- 
kist citrus fruits, particularly Sun- 
kist oranges, by the California 
Fruit Growers. Exchange. 

Within a span of nineteen years 
this co-operative marketing or- 
ganization has succeeded, through 
the cumulative effect of advertising, 
in changing oranges from a high- 
price seasonal product into a year- 
around seller at a much lower 
price level. For this condition due 
credit must also be accorded to the 
eforts of the Florida citrus 
growers organization. 

So much for the consumer. Con- 
sider now the producer—the grower 
of California citrus fruits. During 
the year that ended on October 31, 
1926, the Exchange shipped 46,593 
actual carloads of citrus fruits. Of 
this amount oranges and grapefruit 
made up 34,083 cars; lemons ran 
up a total of 12,510 cars. The 
total shipments, stated in boxes, 
amounted to 20,000,000. In terms 
of money these shipments had a 
delivered carload value of $97,662,- 
552.77. Of that amount of money 
the f.o.b. return to shippers was 
$70,744,726.62. 

The cost of marketing and ad- 
vertising these shipments for the 
year was, I understand, $2,420,- 
031.28. This figure represents 
248 per cent of the delivered 
value, $97,622,522.77, or 3.43 per 
cent of the f.o.b. returns to the 
shippers, $70,744,726.62. The act- 
wal cost of national advertising, in 
terms of hoxes, was apportioned at 


Pettingill 


4% cents on each box of oranges 
and 7 cents a box on lemons. 

‘In terms of the consumer, the 
Exchange spends less than 1 cent 
per consumer to advertise and 
merchandise its products. 

This co-operative marketing or- 
ganization decided on an advertis- 
ing policy when it was four years 
old. That was in 1907. The gen- 
eral manager of the organization, 
E. G. Dezell, in his last annual re- 
port, in referring to the advertising 
aim of the Exchange said “they 
remain virtually the same as es- 
tablished in the first advertising 
campaign in 1907.” The objectives 
of that advertising policy were 
stated in 1907 under the following 
three headings: 

(1) To increase the total con- 
sumption of oranges and lemons 
through telling the public of the 
many delicious uses and healthful 
qualities of these fruits. 

(2) To create a consumer and 
trade preference for California 
oranges and lemons, particularly 
Sunkist. 

(3) To widen markets and mini- 
mize the cost of distribution 
through promoting sound merchan- 
dising methods with the trade, and 
to encourage proper displays and 
reasonable margins. 

The philosophy back of the ad- 
vertising of this organization has 
been put as follows: “The market 
for citrus products is people, and 
the entire Sunkist advertising plan 
is designed to place the merits and 
uses of California oranges and 
lemons before as large and varied 
a percentage of the population as 
possible.” 

This advertising philosophy was 
specifically carried out during the 
last fiscal year of the association 
in the following manner: 

(1) Ninety-nine million adver- 
tisements, most of them in four 
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colors, appeared. in magazines. 

(2) A special newspaper cam- 
paign on Sunkist oranges for the 
holidays appeared in seventy-three 
cities during December, 1925. 

(3) Daily newspapers in 220 
cities reaching a total of 16,125,296 
people were used for another 
series of advertisements featuring 
oranges. : . 

(4) Lemons for hot lemonade 
were featured in 486,410,000 ad- 
vertisements that appeared in 275 
newspapers. Another 150 million 
newspaper advertisements featured 
various year-around uses _ for 
lemons. 

(5) Posters, twenty-four sheet 
size, were used in 218 cities west 
of the Mississippi. Those cities 
had a total population of more than 
fifteen million people. One-sheet 
posters were used on elevated and 
subway station platforms in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. 

That was the program for reach- 
ing the masses. There were also 
special programs for reaching 
certain definite classes. 

Domestic science teachers re- 
ceived 2,604,780 bulletins. 

Nurses’ training schools and hos- 
pitals were given 144,735 dietetic 
bulletins. 

A series of special bulletins on 
the uses of citrus fruits in tea- 
room menus was sent to 1,250 
commercial tea rooms. 

Special attention was given to 
children and teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades of public schools. 
Elementary grades received more 
than 11,000 colored posters and 
outline pads, and more than 6,000 
wall charts on the citrus fruit in- 
dustry in addition to large quan- 
tities of literature on child-feeding 
and health subjects. 

All of this advertising effort is 
tied up with a special dealer ser- 
vice plan. About 25 per cent of 
the total amount allotted for ad- 
vertising is spent for such service 
for the 3,000 jobbers and 500,000 
retail outlets of Sunkist products. 

This dealer service department 
has three specific tasks: (1) Get 
good display for Sunkist products ; 
(2) see that the dealer gets a 
reasonable margin of profit, and 
(3) talk rapid turnover. The 
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records on this department’s work 
for the year show that 48,682 per- 
sonal calls were made on fresh 
fruit dealers; that 28,796 window 
displays were installed and that 
218,592 letters were written to the 
trade. 

The Exchange is ever on the 
alert to find new ways to increase 
the consumption of oranges and 
lemons. Last year it made con- 
siderable headway in getting 
oranges and lemon juice used in 
beverages. The method was to 
push the sale of electric extractors 
to soda fountains, hotels, restau- 
rants, hospitals and clubs, and the 
distribution of glass reamers in the 
home. More than 200,000 glass 
reamers got home distribution, 
More than 6,000, in fact almost 
7,000, electric fruit juice extractors 
were sold by the Exchange last 
year. It is estimated that there 
are now about 33,600 electric ex- 
tractors in use throughout the 
country. 

The Exchange expects much 
from these fruit juice extractors. 
It has been expecting, in fact, an 
annual average consumption of 
fifty boxes per machine. On this 
basis the 33,600 extractors now in 
use would consume annually 
1,680,000 boxes or 4,200 carloads 
of oranges. A test made during 
the year in Boston has caused the 
Exchange to feel that this estimate 
is low. The figures from that test 
indicate that an annual consump- 
tion of fifty-five boxes per 
machine could reasonably be 
expected. 

Work such as this the Exchange 
considers of first-rate marketing 
importance, not only because it in- 
creases consumption, but because 
it keeps the citrus industry a jump 
ahead of competing types of fruits 
which are now advertising for 
public favor. 

The nineteen years of experience 
which this co-operative marketing 
association has had in the use of 
advertising and the results it has 
obtained from advertising give it 
undoubted right to speak with 
authority on the subject. 

There is a very vital advertising 
question which Sunkist can answer 
concerning advertising and which 
it has answered: Can an adver- 
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The growth of this city and trading territory, particularly 
in home building, is reflected in the continual increase 
in the Net Paid Circulation of its only newspaper— 


Che Pawtucket Cines 


Prresdeis oH 27,67 aos age 3 
A Net Gain of 855 Over October, 1925. 


Nationa: Representatives: 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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tiser who has blanketed the coun- 
try year after year with advertis- 
ing look forward to the time when 
he can let up on advertising and 
coast along on the momentum of 
past effort? 

On this question Sunkist believes 
there is never a time when it is 
safe for an advertiser to attempt 
to coast along on the momentum 
of past advertising effort. Its 
statement which answers this vital 
question is as follows: 

“Every market is in a perpetual 
state of change. Based upon 
census reports, each year 2,500,000 
new-born Americans begin con- 
suming; 400,000 graduate from 
high schools, and 100,000 are leav- 
ing colleges and universities and 
entering upon their careers. One 
and a quarter million brides start 
housekeeping and the same num- 
ber of grooms start spending their 
incomes in new ways—1,400, 
die yearly—and an almost equal 
number lose their productive ca- 
pacity. Thus in a few years a 
market may become entirely new, 
and it may move beyond the in- 
fluence of the good-will previously 
obtained for a product.” 


Power Company Advertises to 
Industries 

A_ busi paper campaign is being 
conducted by the Carolina Power & 
Light Company, Raleigh, N. C., to 
interest outside industries in the advan- 
tages of locating in the central parts 
of both North and South Carolina. The 
Bennett-Williams Company, Inc., High 
Point, N. C., advertising, is directing 
this campaign. 





Graphic Arts Exposition at 
New York 


The fourth Educational Graphic Arts 
Exposition will be held at New York 
from September 5 to 17, 1927, at the 
Grand Central Palace. It will be given 
in conjunction with the convention of 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, the United Typothetae 
of America and other allied associations. 


Philadelphia Grocers Organize 
Buying Company 
The Quaker City Wholesale Grocery 


Company, a a | organ‘zat on, has 

been organized at Philadelphia to suc- 

ceed the Girard Grocery Company. 

Membership is restricted to members 

s the Retail Grocers Association. John 
» h is president 
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Westinghouse Employees 
Organize Advertising Club 


An advertising club has been formed 
by members of the publicity depart. 
ment of the Westinghouse Electric ang 
Manufacturing Company at East Pitts. 
burg, Pa., for the promotion of broader 
acquaintance with the principles and 
practices of advertising. At an or. 
ganization dinner, J, Pedder was 
elected temporary president; 0. 
Bricker, secretary; F. Burke, chair. 
man of the program committee; A, FE 
Neal, entertainment; and W. P. Knight 
publicity. 

The “idea behind Westinghouse ad 
vertising” was discussed by R. R. Davis, 
assistant manager of the department. 
He spoke also of the purpose, scope 
and function of the publicity division, 


Southern Newspaper Campaign 
Planned 


Roberts Brothers, Inc., Baltimore, 
has appointed the H. Lesseraux Adver 
tising Agency, of that city, to direct a 
campaign on Roberts “Big R” tomatoes. 
Newspapers _in twelve cities in Texas, 
~~ one Florida and Georgia will be 
used. ——. 


Utica Heater Account to 
Moser & Cotins 


_ The Utica Heater Company, Utica, 
N. Y., maker of the Imperial Super 
Smokeless boiler and Superior furnace, 
has appointed Moser & Cotins, adver 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


American Crucible Products 
Company Moves 


The general offices and plant of The 
American Crucible Products Company, 
manufacturer of Promet and Promet 
bronze, have been moved from Elyria, 
Ohio, to Lorain, Ohio. 


Winona “Republican- 
Herald” 


F. J. Rucker, who has resigned as 
business manager of the Winona, Mpn., 
Republican-Herald, has sold his interest 
in that paper to H. G. White, manag 
ing editor. 


E. M. Lucas with “Michigan 
Tradesman” 


Edward M. Lucas, formerly with the 
Grand Rap'ds, Mich., Herald, has 
joined the advertising staff of the 
Michigan Tradesman, of that city. 


Leaves 


American Sales Book Account 
to Cleveland Agency 


The American Sales Book Company, 
Elmira, N. Y., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with Fuller & Smith, Inc. 
Cleveland advertising agency. 
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paign Time rushes onward by leaps and 
imore, _ bounds. Check-rein it with an Isaac 
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4 Goldmann Company calendar, 
| tastefully designed and printed in 
three-color polychrome effect, and 


to 
Utica, 
Super | ° . . . . 
na, _ in the convenient size of six by nine 
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A two-line request on your letter- 
rome head now will suffice to bring your 


Elyria, 
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npany, 


copy in good time, and with our 


compliments. 


IsAAc GOLDMANN 
CoMPANY 


Established 1876 
80 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Spends $21,129.96 


The Georgian-American family in Metro. 
politan Atlanta spends $6,338,988 a year for 
furniture—$21,129.96 for every business day, 
The largest furniture advertisers know that 
their advertising in the Georgian-American 
guides this large family in making these 
purchases. 


Three of the six largest furniture advertisers 
place over half their copy in the Georgian. 
American. These three firms use more space 
in the Georgian-American than in both the 
other papers combined. 


Haverty, the largest single furni- 
ture advertiser, uses 56.5 percent 
of its total space in the Georgian. 
American. 


Carroll, another large advertiser, 
uses 57.5 percent. 


Rhodes-Wood uses 51.8 percent. 


The six largest furniture adver- 
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he Georgian Family 
May for Furniture! 


tisers in Atlanta, who placed 60.8 
percent of all furniture advertis- 
ing, used more space in the 
Georgian-American than in any 
other paper. The totals below 
show how these six merchants 
bought space for the 18-month 
period beginning January 1, 1925: 


Six Largest Atlanta Furniture Advertisers 


Third 
Paper 


letro- 
ar for 
$ day. 
» that 
erican 
these 


rtisers 
rgian- 
8 Second 
space 


GEORGIAN Paper Total 


‘h the 


furni- 


. Haverty 
2. Sterchi 
3. Carroll 
. Mather 
5. Myers-Miller 


17,525 
7,867 
11,327 
1,823 
5,508 


8,798 
7,864 
7,980 
7,384 
7,376 


6,536 
4,241 

385 
6,324 
2,108 


32,859 
19,972 
19,692 
15,531 


14,992 


ercent i 6. Rhodes-Wood 13,416 


rgian- 


7,037 3,252 3,127 


Total Inches 51,087 42,654 «22,721 


116,462 


Atlanta’s largest furniture dealers 
know where to get advertising 
results. You—whatever your prob- 
lem—may profit by their experi- 
ence in covering this rich and 
growing field, the thriving Atlanta 
area. 


rtiser, 


cent. 


\dver- 
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ROGER M. REYNOLDS 
ADVERTISING MGR. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
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FRANKLIN S. PAYNE 
General Motors Bldg. 


F. B. CRAWFORD 
Hearst Building 
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BLACKETT and SAMPLE 


INCOR PORATED 


Advertising 


58 East Washington Street 
Chicago 
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We create the advertising for the 
following products: 


Ovaltine 
Lewis Lye 
Vanta Baby Garments 
Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup 
Gold Medal Flour, Foods and Feeds 
Allen-A Hosiery and Underwear 
Alemite Automotive Products 
Northern Tissue 
Hansen Gloves 


Toastmaster 


Ball Fruit Jars 


and we try to assist each client in carrying out that 
particular type of sales work necessary for him to use 
in making his advertising a money-making investment 
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An Advertising Character Is Pro- 
tected as a Trade-Mark 


The Armand Company’s Character Is Held to Be Registrable as a 
Trade-Mark 


Washington Burcau 
of Printers’ Inx 


HE “Armand Girl,” which has 
ga used as an advertising 
character by The Armand Com- 
pany for a number of years, was 
held to be a registrable trade-mark 
by the Patent Office last week. 
The deciding factor of the decision 
appears to be the use of adver- 
tising material containing a repre- 
sentation of the girl in contact with 
the goods of the company. The 
case is the more remarkable and 
unusual because the applicant made 
this frank statement in its brief: 
“Even if there was not origi- 
nally, in 1916, a clear intent to 
_ consider the girl a technical trade- 

mark, such fact is not very mate- 
rial. Few manufacturers think in 
legal terms. They think as Ar- 


mand did, of a mark which will 


mean their product to the public.” 

The case was appealed to the 
Patent Commissioner by Dorothy 
Gray, one of the original opposers 
of the Armand registration. The 
registration was also opposed by 
Albert Mosheim; but he was not 
a party to the final appeal to the 
Commissioner. The first case in- 
volved two applications for regis- 
tration filed by The Armand Com- 
pany, two applications filed by 
Mosheim, and one by Dorothy 
Gray. 

The Armand brief states that on 
December 16, 1924, Dorothy Gray 
filed her application for the regis- 
tration of a trade-mark consisting 
of “the representation of a Girl 
with a large skirt, small waist, bare 
arms, low-necked basque and high 
coiffure,” claiming use of the mark 
since August 15, 1924, on face 
powder, talcum powder, astringent 
creams, depilatories, skin tonic and 
a number of other items of toilet 
goods. The brief also explains 
that on July 23, 1925, The Armand 
Company filed its two applications 
for registration of its trade-mark 
consisting of a representation of a 
girl described in almost the exact 


terms of the other, but with an 
outstretched hand holding a pack- 
age of goods. Use of this mark 
was claimed since 1916 on cos- 
metics. One of the marks shows 
color. 

Dorothy Gray, in her brief, al- 
leged that there is only one ques- 
tion involved in the interference, 
the question being one of law, not 
of fact; “How does a trader ac- 
quire a right of trade-mark?” Her 
contention was that The Armand 
Company had not acquired a trade- 
mark right because the representa- 
tion of the girl was used solely 
as an advertising feature. 

There is no _ question that 
Armand, as its brief further 
relates, has spent considerable 
time, money and effort in having 
prepared for it the representation 
of the mark described—a girl in 
the costume of an early French 
period. The brief continues: 

“This girl had a very distinctive 
appearance and from the time the 
figure was originated in 1916 until 
the present has been extensively 
and continuously used in various 
forms and in a great variety of 
ways in connection with the display 
and sale of The Armand Com- 
pany’s goods. 

“The Armand Girl, always in 
attractive form, has been sent over 
all of the United States for a pe- 
riod of about ten years, and The 
Armand Company has spent in ex- 
cess of a million dollars in adver- 
tising, in which the girl was used. 
The window and counter displays 
of the Armand goods always fea- 
ture the girl.” 


A number of pages of the brief 
are devoted to descriptions of the 
advertising material used and to 
the testimony of witnesses to the 
effect that the girl had assumed 
the functions of a trade-mark. It 
was shown, and admitted by the 
appellant, that Armand had exten- 
sively used the symbol since 1916, 
when it was designed by a Phila- 
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delphia advertising man, as a 
part of counter and window 
ctais used by druggists and 
department stores. It was also 
shown that Armand had employed 
living girls, dressed like the symbol, 
as an advertising feature at drug- 
gists’ conventions and county fairs, 
and that the symbol had been used 
extensively on the back of a book 
called “The Creed of Beauty,” on 
a small box referred to as a 
10-cent weekend package, sent by 
mail, and on other items of dealer 
helps and advertising material. 

In establishing trade-mark use, 
the Armand brief then points out 
that ever since 1916 the girl has 
been used in connection with the 
goods in counter displays and in 
the booklets enclosed in the pack- 
ages with the goods. “There is 
ample and undisputed evidence that 
the girl came to be generally as- 
sociated in the minds of the pub- 
lic with the goods of The Armand 
Company and came to represent 
these goods and came to be gener- 
ally called ‘The Armand Girl.’ 

“There is evidence, which is not 
questioned, that for years no one 
except The Armand Company used 
such a girl and that only recently 
have others begun the use of a 
similar girl.” 

In affirming the right of Ar- 
mand to register the  trade- 
mark described, the Assistant 
Commissioner said that it ap- 
pears to be a well-settled law that 
to acquire a good title to a trade- 
mark it is necessary to do three 
things. “First, the trader must 
adopt a trade-mark open to appro- 
priation: second, he must apply it 
or attach it physically to a vendi- 
ble commodity ; and, third, he must 
actually put the commodity so 
marked upon the market.” 

The Assistant Commissioner 
then pointed out that the evidence 
clearly established the fact that 
Armand adopted the trade-mark 
at issue and associated the mark 
with its goods and trade, and 
added: “The question for de- 
cision is whether the prior use of 
said mark by The Armand Com- 
pany constituted a trade-mark use, 
or whether it was but a part of an 
advertising propaganda, as con- 
tended by the appellant.” 
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The decision quotes several ay- 
thorities on the several ways in 
which a trade-mark may be affixed 
to goods, finally quoting the trade- 
mark laws of the United States 
to the effect that a_ trade-mark 
shall be deemed to be affixed to 
an article when it is placed in any 
manner in or upon either the ar- 
ticle itself or the receptacle or 
package or upon the envelope or 
other thing in, by or with which 
the goods are packed or enclosed 
or otherwise prepared for sale or 
distribution. (Sec. 29, Act of 
Feb. 20, 1905, as amended.) 

The decision comments on the 
exceedingly broad definition of 
the term “affixed,” as given by the 
law, and on the wide range within 
which the trader may choose as to 
the manner in which his mark and 
his goods shall be physically asso- 
ciated. “The only restriction or 
limitation placed upon the trader 
appears to be that the association 
shall be such that the mark will 
identify the authorship or the own- 
ership of the goods. 

“In view of the plain reading 
of the above ‘Act,’ and in view of 
the weight of authority in inter- 
preting the law of trade-marks, it 
is believed that the use by The 
Armand Company of the mark, 
known in this proceeding as the 
‘Armand Girl’ constituted a trade- 
mark use.” 

The contact of the goods with 
the mark is then discussed by the 
decision, which points out that, 
with the counter displays, the Ar- 
mand Girl is physically affixed to 
the box containing powder or cold 
cream, through the agency of a 
block of wood, to which each is 
attached. It is also explained that 
other display material containing 
the girl supports boxes of powder 
and cold cream. The brief also 
states: ° 

“It also appears from the evi- 
dence that the ‘Armand Girl’ has 
functioned as a trade-mark; that 
the Armand goods are known to 
the public by the ‘Armand Girl,’ 
and that the Armand goods are fre- 
quently identified by customers by 
reference to the ‘Armand Girl’ 
These facts are clearly established 
by the testimony of The Armand 
Company’s witnesses.” 
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Growing popularity of 
The Baltimore News 


With a net paid average 
daily circulation of 
125,828, The Baltimore 
News goes intoas many or 
more Baltimore homes as 
any evening newspaper! 


And you can buy that 


coverage without being 
forced to buy a morning 
paper of largely dupli- 
cating circulation in 
addition! 


You can’t cover Baltimore 
without the Baltimore 
News! 


Circulation figures 
October 


125,828 
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Million-Dollar Campaign to Sell 
“Milwaukee” Road 


New Chicago, Milwaukee & Pacific Railroad Will Begin Advertising 


Next 


LANS for the come-back of 

the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad, which has been op- 
erated by receivers since March, 
1925, include a change in name and 
an extensive advertising campaign 
in national magazines, farm papers 
and newspapers. 

It is reported that a million dol- 
lars will be spent in advertising 
the road back to popularity. Con- 
firmation of this estimate could not 
be obtained at headquarters offices 
in Chicago, but from a reliable 
source close to the receivers 
Printers’ INK was told that the 
road will spend approximately that 
sum in advertising its service and 
various sections of the Northwest 
through which it runs. 

On Monday, November 22, at 
Butte, Mont., the road was for- 
mally auctioned off at a foreclos- 
ure sale to a reorganization com- 
mittee backed by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company and the National City 
Bank of New York. These inter- 
ests have organized a Delaware 
corporation called the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & Pacific Railroad. All 
advertising will, of course, appear 
over this signature, but an effort 
will be made to popularize the road 
as the “Milwaukee.” It is already 
known by that name in some places. 

The new advertising appearing 
in the January issues of national 
magazines and farm papers will 
have a triple objective. First, it 
aims at interesting colonists in lo- 
cating along its lines. In this, 
low-price farm lands and _ the 
opportunities presented by the 
Northwest will be the main theme 
of,the copy. The second objective 
is the promotion, in an institu- 
tional way, of the various regions 
traversed between Chicago, the 
road’s Eastern terminal, and the 
Pacific Coast. The Puget Sound 
country, the Inland Empire, Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas and Minnesota 
are some of the subjects to be 
treated in this phase of the cam- 


Month 


paign. The third objective is the 
stimulation of passenger traffic. 

_ Substitution of the word “Pa- 
cific” for “St. Paul” in the cor- 
porate name of the road will help 
to stamp its transcontinental char- 
acter deeper in the minds of tray- 
elers and shippers, the new owners 
feel. So long as it was known as 
the “St. Paul” it was not always 
clear to the East that the road did 
not run over connecting lines after 
it left the Twin Cities. In addi- 
tion to this, the fact that the old 
road was forced into a receivership 
twenty-one months ago makes 
new name desirable. 

At an inquiry conducted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Chicago last week, O. W. Dynes, 
general solicitor for the road, de- 
scribed the causes for its financial 
difficulties. He said that there is 
nothing wrong with the physical 
property and that it is function- 
ing at present as well as any of 
its competitors. Along its right- 
of-way, where the road is famil- 
iarly known as the “Milwaukee,” 
the successful operating policies 
of the receivers have given it a 
good reputation. In the East, 
where most of its creditors are 
situated and where the principal 
work of restoring the road to 
popular favor must be knows, it 
is called the “St. Paul.” 

With their bid, the purchasers 
of the road submitted a reorgani- 
zation plan which goes to the court 
for scrutiny. This plan will be ap- 
proved or rejected within three 
weeks. Shortly after that time, the 
first of the advertising will sew. 
From present indications, it will 
be one of the biggest, if not the 
biggest, sales-promotion programs 
ever undertaken by a railroad. A 
newspaper campaign has been in 
progress for the last five or six 
months. This is to continue with- 
out interruption except for the fact 
that it will be greatly enlarged in 
its scope. 
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As long as the sap Keeps rising 


BOTANIST was asked the 

question, “When does a tree 
stop growing?” His answer was, 
“When the sap no longer rises to 
the top.” 


SUCCESSFUL newspaper 

must be rooted deep in the 
confidence of its readers. It gains 
its strength from the public. To 
continue to grow and widen its 
sphere of usefulness, it must draw 
from this public the sap of editorial 
vigor, and that sap must rise to 
the very top of the editorial struc- 
ture. News editors, managing edi- 
tor, editor-in-chief, and publisher, 
all must be in intimate, living con- 
tact with the public served, or the 
newspaper will not grow and will 
begin to atrophy. 


N RECOGNITION of this 

principle of nature and of news- 
paperdom, Scripps-Howard news- 
papers are edited not from 
distant offices, but from the 
very life of the communi- 
ties in which they are 
published. Further, these 
newspapers are edited by 
young men—men who are 











drawn from the Scripps-Howard 
organization. 


HAT is one of the chief rea- 

sons why these newspapers 
have been growing steadily since 
their founding in 1879. Not only 
are they deeply rooted in the con- 
fidence of the public, but they are 
also continually revitalized by the 
vigor of young men. 


ONSEQUENTLY, the 

Scripps-Howard news- 
papers command the re- 
spect and confidence of 
more than a million and 
a half families, which con- 
stitute their readers. 


SORIPPS-HOWARD 

















SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPA PERS 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Cleveland (Ohio) ....Press 
Baltimore (Md) . Post 
Pittsburgh (Pa.).....PREess 
3 raneisco (Calif.) News 
ington (D. C.) .. News 
nnati (Ohio) ....PosT 
polis (Ind.) ...Tmaps 

Colo) ....EXPress 

Toledo (Ohio) ..News-Bew 


“Kentucky edition of the Cincinnati Post. 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., Nati 


Akron (Ohio) 
Birmingham 


Columbus (Ohio) . .CITIZBN 
. . Timeps-PRess 
(Ala.)....Post 
Memphis (Tenn.) .... 
Houston (Texas) 

Youngstown (Ohio) TeLecRAM 
Ft. Worth (Texas)... .PRress 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) News 
Evansville (Ind.) 


1 Represe 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


Knoxville (Tenn.) 

El Paso (Texas) 

San Diego (Calif.)....Sun 

Terre Haute (Ind.)....Post 

Covington (Ky.) 
K®NTUOKY-PostT* 

Albuquerque (N. Mex.) 


....- PRESS STaTe-TRisune 


tatives, 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Chicago Seattle Cleveland 


San Francisco 


Detroit Los Angeles 
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“This Letter Made M 
Mad—At First’ 


i Gow... enough to fire him. But! 

cooled down and commenced thinking 
That cub salesman’s letter actually changed 
our advertising policy.” 


The sales manager had criticised the salev 
man for not making his quota. Back cam 
a reply that started things: 
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How can you expect me to make quotas 
when you don’t give me the right help? 
Your advertising is all right as far as it goes, 
but it doesn’t do a complete job. 


“| haven’t a dealer on my route who doesn’t 
get from 20 to 50 percent of his customers 
from the farms. You can’t sell these farmers 
by advertising in publications they don’t 
read. And believe me, the dealer has learned 


to count noses when he figures the pulling 
power of advertisements. 


“For instance, take the county I'm in now. 
The publications that carry your advertis- 


ing have exactly 283 subscribers. Farm papers 
are going into more than 3000 farm homes 
in this county. It seems to me we're over- 
looking an opportunity to give the dealer 
some real help.” 


Farmers importantly influence the trade 
of every community. The farm papers 
reach a unit of customers especially 
their own. Complete and economical 
coverage of a definite market. 


Agricultural Publishers Association 
Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
33 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
& 


“Prosperity Follows the Plow” 





, 
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cat 


—96% home-delivered; the only Los Angeles 
morning paper giving its carrier circulation in 


A. B. C. reports. 








Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 
360 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago—285 Madison Ave., New York 














Why This Retailer Does Not Push 
Advertised Brands 


He Claims He Cannot Earn a Profit by Sticking to Well-Known Items 


By a Small-Town Retailer 


ILL the time ever come when 

the individual grocer may 
expect to make a reasonable mar- 
gin of profit on the well-advertised 
lines of grocery specialties? 

My store is full of them. I 
carry them because the advertising 
creates a certain demand and 
have to supply that demand. But 
while these articles sell, I can’t 
make any money on them. In fact, 
the more cleverly the article is 
advertised and the more demand 
there is created for it, the nearer to 
the cost price I have to sell it. 

The reason for this is plain to 
anybody who is connected with a 
retail grocery store in the average 
size city or town. few years 
ago, I used to tell myself that so 
long as I gave a superior service 
and took care of my customers 
in a manner satisfactory to them, 
I could mark up an average profit 
on all my lines. But that idea 
won't work today. 

When stores all around you take 
things like Campbell’s Soup, Royal 
Baking Powder, Eagle Milk and 
similar well-known specialties and 
sell them at cost, or practically at 
cost, there is nothing for me to do 
but follow. That is because the 
competing merchants use them as 
leaders and it is up to me to show 
my customers that I sell as cheaply 
as the next man. 

Of course one might ask how 
we manage to stay in business 
carrying on in this way; and the 
answer is that we try to average 
up our profits by selling other 
items which carry larger margins 
to pull us through. But is that, in 
the long run, going to prove sound 
business ? 

In this town, there are, in round 
numbers, twenty stores which com- 
pete for the local business. Four 
of them are chain stores. I can’t 
say that the chain-store competi- 
tion is especially fierce. I used 
to think that the chain store was 


the bad boy of the business world 
and that if ever the chain store 
were legislated out of business, 
then “the good old days” would be 
back again. But when I come to 
analyze the chain store and its 
competition I can’t say that it is 
anything to worry about, provided 
the retailer who competes is on 
his toes. 

There is this to be said for the 
chain stores. They are mostly big 
enough and well enough organized 
to know their costs. They evi- 
dently know exactly what it costs 
them to run their warehouses and 
what it costs them to run each re- 
tail store. They pick out a few 
specials each week, it is true, and 
use them for leaders. But I have 
sent friends of mine into each of 
these chain stores to buy a definite 
bill of goods which I had written 
down. And when I compare the 
prices the chain stores charge with 
the prices I charge for similar 
items, I find that I don’t make a 
poor showing. 


ADVANTAGES OF CHAIN STORES 


If I could get the prices that 
the chain stores get on my line, 
take it through and through, and 
not deliver and not give credit, I'd 
consider myself fortunate. There 
is this to be said in favor of the 
local chain-store competition: it 
actually has two great advantages 
over the local independent mer- 
chant, and those two advantages 
are that it has more scientifically 
selected stocks which allow for 
better turnover and less idle stock ; 
and the other is that it gets the 
benefit of better local newspaper 
advertising than I seem to be able 
to put together. 

Most of us independent retailers 
are apt to overlook these two ad- 
vantages which the chains have 
today, and they are very real ad- 
vantages. We try to say that the 
advantage of the chain store lies in 
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its ability to buy cheaper. But 
when you come to figure it out, the 
chain store, these days, has no out- 
standing advantage over the com- 
bination of a live jobber and a live 
retailer. The live retailer ho 
buys right and pays cash or pays 
each week, can usually find a job- 
ber who can and does give him a 
jobbing service for less than‘ it 
costs the chain-store wholesale end 
to do its business. 

So far as local competition goes, 
there are many ways in which I 
can gain a march on any solvent 
chain store that knows its costs. 
I can do things in my single store 
which the chain stores cannot do. 
For instance, the chains in this 
town get their orders from head- 
quarters, 100 miles away. They 
have to advertise certain specials 
at a certain price which is all fixed 
up for them. I can wait until they 
have their prices up and then I can 
fix up my window strips to suit 
myself, and I am doing that right 
along. 

But the competition which is 
toughest for me to meet is that 
of the local grocer who is not a 
professional grocer at all—but 
more often than not just a man 
who has saved up a few hundred 
dollars and decides that he wants 
to learn the ups and downs of the 
retail business. He learns them in 
due time, but while he is learning 
them he makes life miserable for 
everybody else in the business. 
More often than not, he goes broke 
while he is learning. The sad part 
is that while he is hanging him- 
self, he makes the day and night 
hideous for retailers who have no 
intention of committing business 
suicide. Now, while the chain 
stores may take, and usually do 
take, a few nationally known items 
and sell them at a very close figure 
in order to draw the crowds, these 
insolvent independent grocers are 
inclined to take their whole line 
and mark down to cost, or even 
less, every article which all the 
chain stores are featuring. Then 
they let it stay down. This means 
that instead of using a half dozen 
items a week for leaders and get- 
ting a profit on the rest of the 
line, they gradually get to the 
point where all the well-known 
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brands are cut down approximately 
to cost. 

It is this point which I wish to 
present in this article—the fac 
that practically every well- known, 
highly advertised specialty is be. 
ing sold practically all of the time 
at cost by practically all the mer- 
chants. 

This, I admit, is not to the best 
interests of the manufacturers, | 
have talked about this with many 
manufacturers and their repre- 
sentatives and while most of them 
express great sympathy, that’s as 
far as it goes. They shrug their 
shoulders and talk vaguely about 
the law and competition and unfair 
trade and what not. 


BACK-HANDED SYMPATHY 


I think that nine manufacturers 
out of ten, hand us retailers a lot 
of sympathy talk, but when they 
are out of our stores, they shrug 
their shoulders and say to them- 
selves: “Well, we'd like to do 
something for these retailers. But 
what can we do? Where would 
we be if the trade put a price with 
a good profit on ‘our goods and 
then cut prices on our competitor's 
lines? We've got to see that job- 
bers and retailers sell our line as 
low as they sell competing lines.” 

I am not going to try to point 
out that this is unkind on the part 
of the manufacturer. I am not 
going to ask the manufacturer to 
consider his retailers and help them 
get a profit because they are a 
deserving lot. 

But I do want to show the manv- 
facturer that, for motives which 
are entirely selfish, it is to his best 
interests to see to it that his dis- 
tributors are trading up and not 
down—to see to it that, on his 
products, the retailer can make 2 
fair margin of profit. 

By way of example: Canned 
milk is a big seller in my section. 
I sell several cases of it every 
week. I recognize the quality of 
the several highly advertised 
brands. I would like to put my 
efforts behind those brands. In 
fact, one, or at most two, brands 
would fill the bill for me, pro- 
vided I could see my way clear to 
put my effort behind those two 
hrands. T carry those brands, bu! 
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——— 


The Canton Daily News 


in a trading radius of 25 miles in the most pros- 
perous section of Ohio, serving Canton and 
200 towns and villages, has a total net paid 
circulation of 





Now 35,362 


which was the daily average for the three 
months ending September 30, 1926; and the 
daily average for October, 1926, over the same 
month last year, showed 


A Net Gain of 7,652 Daily 


and 
A Net Gain of 6,211 Sunday 


Such great net gain is proof of a growing 
reader interest, and reader interest means 
advertising results. 


This Changes Vastly the 
Newspaper Situation in Canton 


Complete coverage is now assured for the 
Canton trading area for advertising placed in 
THE CANTON DAILY NEWS—and the rate 
is still $.065 a line until the end of this year. 


National Representatives: 


Mr. lL. A. KLEIN, New York and Chicago 
Mr. A. J. NORRIS HILL, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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in order to keep up with compe- 
tition I have to keep a price on 
them which is just about cost. I 
can’t even get my string and wrap- 
ping paper back. 

What I am doing is keeping those 
two leading brands on hand for 

* people who insist upon them, and I 
offer them. at an attractive, com- 
petitive price, which is practi- 
cally cost. But I sell just as little 
of that milk as I have to sell. Any- 
body who wants it, gets it, but he 
not only orders that brand, he de- 
mands it—yes, what is more, he 
practically insists upon just that 
brand. Then he gets it at a price 
which will not jeopardize my posi- 
tion in the trade. 

Only about two people out of 
five insist on a brand of milk by 
name. It is one thing to insist 
upon a brand and refuse any other. 
It is quite another matter for people 
to have just a slight or moderate 
preference which seemingly makes 
them ask for one of these brands 
by name, but with whom, actually, 
it is usually possible to do busi- 
ness on another brand. So I have 
usually on hand another lot of 
milk, which I feel is of equally 
good quality, but which is pro- 
duced by .a concern that does no 
advertising and no _ missionary 
work—just packs and sells milk, 
and which, for that reason, is 
obliged or able, as you prefer to 
express it, to supply me with milk 
at a figure much lower than I 
have to pay for the highly ad- 
vertised brands. 

This brand of milk which costs 
me considerably less money is a 
highly satisfactory product in 
every way. It is especially satis- 
factory to me because I am able 
to satisfy my customers with it, get 
their repeat business and, what is 
most important of all, it permits 
me to make 20 per cent on my cost 
price, which is, as every practical 
grocer knows, less profit than one 
might like to make but still a very 
good profit on a commodity like 
milk, which turns over very rap- 
idly. 

Now, what does this mean to the 
advertising manufacturer? Sim- 
ply this: that, on the one hand, he 
is spending: much money advertis- 
ing in this town to create a de- 
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mand for his merchandise. His 
salesmen, costing him much money, 
call on me and explain this to me. 
If they become unduly insistent 
[I have to tell them that self- 
preservation compels me to carry 
some of their goods for the occa- 
sional “insister,” but three times 
out of five I can hand out the 
other product. 

When one stops to consider it, 
this is unfair to the advertising 
manufacturer. I don’t feel, how- 
ever, that the retail grocer is under 
any obligation to the manufacturer 
to fight his fight for him. If the 
manufacturer cannot realize how 
this condition is placing obstacles 
in the way of his advertising and 
brand-building, he must suffer the 
consequences. 


PROTESTS UNAFFECTIVE 


Now and then the retailers of 
this town have meetings at which 
we protest against all sorts of 
things, but we don’t accomplish 
much by these protests. However, 
some very interesting things de- 
velop at these meetings. For in- 
stancé, at a recent meeting, we 
checked up on each merchant 
present and we found that, taking 
the town as a whole, we were ac- 
tually selling eight times as many 
packages of an uwunadvertised line 
as of the very highly advertised 
line which had the consumer de- 
mand in our market. 

While this was going on in our 
town, two of the nationally adver- 
tised brands were being pushed by 
special local campaigns in our 
locality. One of the manufacturers 
had a crew of men come to our 
stores and trim windows and do 
that sort of thing. But even though 
we realized the money that was 
being spent to build up that busi- 
ness, we were compelled, for the 
sake of profit to ourselves, to push 
the sale of our off-brand on which 
we could make money. 

What we generally did was to 
advertise one of the advertised 
brands at a special price and then 
make a big display of the off-brand 
we were pushing. Then we put 
our effort back of the off-brand 
even though we had advertised the 
nationally known brand at a cut 
price. When the day was done, 
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Send for Your 
Free Copy ! 


This  duchoritative: Book 


“QIGNS—How to Use & What Kind to Use” 

—a book based on information obtained 
through a nation-wide survey among sign 
users in every branch of business activity. 


It is a clear, concise, authoritative treatise 
of real ingens to everyone who has 
anything to sell. It is chock-full of helpful 
information. Based on the actual experiences 
of hundreds, this book is unlike anything 
on the subject ever prepared. Learn how 
others use signs to increase their business. 
Complete in detail, this book should be in 
the hands of every manufacturer, distributor 
and merchant. Shall we send you your copy? 
Mail coupon today. 


THE BALTIMORE ENAMEL 


AND NOVELTY COMPANY 
Mt. Winans, Baltimore, Md. - 200 Filth Ave., New York City 


Are You Interested in— 

Increasing the power, 
per dollar, of your ad- 
vertising ? 

Focusing national 
advertising in markets 
where you have distri- 
bution ? 

Meeting the demand 
for more effective dealer 
co-operation ? 

Bridging the wide 

tween home or = 
and the point where your 
products are on sale ? 

If you're interested in 
solving these important 
problems, you too, 
should use DuraSheen 
Life-time, Porcelain 
Enamel Signs. It is diffi- 
cult to name a big na- 
tional advertiser who 
doesn’t use DuraSheen 


DuraSheen 


Porcelain fused into Steel — 





Lifetime Signs 





MAIL THIS NOW: 


Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co., P. O. Box E 4, Baltimore, Md. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your book “Signs How to Use and What Kind to Use”’ 


Name__ P B 
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we had probably sold eight to ten 
times as much of the off-brand as 
the highly advertised brand which 
we were advertising ourselves. 

No doubt these two manufactur- 
ers are wonder.ng if advertising 
can be made to pay in our terri- 
tory. We could answer them very 
lucidly. And the answer would be 
that their business would be mul- 
tiplied could they but find a way 
to enable us to show a reasonable 
margin on their lines. 

I am not going to try here to 
tell them how they could or should 
accomplish this. Frankly, I don’t 
know how. They should realize, 
however, that advertising is not 
enough. They need the active sup- 
port of distributors. How can 
they expect to get it unless we 
can see at least a small profit on 
the article? Just being a good 
seller is not enough, It must be 
a good seller at some sort of a 
profit. 

I think that the great mass of 
thinking retailers will agree with 
me that the advertising dollar of 
the manufacturer will go twice as 
far when the manufacturer makes 
it worth while for the retailer 
really to co-operate with him on 
his advertising and to push his ad- 
vertised brand. Isn’t the stake 
valuable enough to make it highly 
worth while for manufacturers to 
give some real thought to this 
problem? 


G. S. Crane Joins Campbell- 
Ewald Company 


G. S. Crane, formerly space buyer 
with Collins Kirk, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency, has joined the staff of 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, 
in a similar capacity. 


New Advertising Business at 
Washington 


Lewis Edwin Ryan, formerl 
dent of the Ryan-Timberman 
ing Agency, Wilkes-Barre, 
started an advertising business a Wash. 
ington, D. C., under his own name, 


presi- 
gg <A 


Tire Account for Cleveland 
Agency 

Rubber Company, Cuy- 
ahoga Falls, Ohio, has placed its ad- 


vertising account with The Carpenter 
\dvertising Company, Cleveland. 


The Falls 
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Hammerill Appoints C. W. 
Chabot and H. R. Baldwin 


C. W. Chabot, advertising manager 
of the Hammerill Paper Company, Eri 
Pa., has, in addition, been pet ams 


director of distribution, a position which 
has been created to bring all the mer- 
chandising activities of the company 
under one direction. 

Harrison R. Baldwin has been ap- 
a 


manager of sales, succeeding 
Epply. 


Yale & Towne Earnings Higher 


The report of the Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Stamford, 
Conn., hardware, electric hoists, etc., 
shows a net income of $1,733, 477 after 
charges, for the first nine months of 
1926, against $1,371,020 for the corre- 
sponding months last year. For the 
third quarter of the current year, net 
income was $540,156. This compares 
with $601,989 in the pas quarter 
i = in the ptember quarter 
of 1925. 


O. K. Brand Apples Being 
Advertised 


The Associated Growers of British 
Columbia, packers and shippers of 
O. K. Brand apples, have launched an 
advertising campaign in Canadian and 
British publications. This campaign is 
being directed by the Vancouver office 
of McConnell & Fergusson, advertising 
agency. 


D. E. Caesar Joins Ruthrauff 
& Ryan 
David E. Caesar, for a number of 
years with the Charles F. W. Nichols 
Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
and, more recently, with the Chicago 
office of the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, has joined the Chicago office 
of Ruthrauff & & Ryan, Inc. 


R. G. Kleiner with Chicago 
Wholesale Grocer 


R. G. Kleiner, recently with Austin 
Nichols & Company, has joined the 
Durand-McNeil-Horner Company, Chi- 
cago, importer, manufacturer an "whole. 

i¢ grocer, as sales manager. 


Marie Sellers Joins Postum 
Cereal 


Marie Sellers, who has been with 
Pictorial Review, New York, has joined 
the education department of the Postum 
Cereal Company, New York. 


Joins Honig-Cooper Agency 
Byron Bruce, formerly with Metcalf 
& Little, San Francisco, has oined the 
staff of the Seattle office of rf Honig- 
Cooper Company, advertising agency. 
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Court Decision 
Permits Advertising on 
Exterior of Street Cars 


The City of Oakland, Calif., At- 
tempts to Enact Ordinance against 
Advertising on Street Cars, But 
the Court Decides. That the Peace, 
Safety and Welfare of Citizens 
Is Not Menaced 


SERS of street car advertising 

will be interested in learning 
that an attempt to keep advertis- 
ing posters off the outsides of 
street cars in the city of Oakland, 
Calif., has just failed and to know 
the grounds upon which this de- 
cision was reached. 

The city of Oakland passed an 
ordinance on April 8, 1926, “pro- 
hibiting the operation of street cars 
while there is affixed or attached 
to the exterior thereof frames for 
the insertion of reading matter, and 
providing a penalty for the viola- 
tion thereof.” On the following 
day, an injunction was asked by the 
Key System Transit Company and 
the Pacific Railways Advertising 
Company. A temporary injunction 
was thereupon issued against the 
operation of the ordinance. Thus 
the matter stood until October 28, 
when a decision was handed down 
by the judge in the Superior Court 
of the State of California. 

In his decision, the judge held 
that the city was vested with power 
to pass ordinances against any plan 
of advertising that endangers the 
peace and safety of the citizens, 
but that the advertising panels on 
the street cars were so placed that 
they were not dangerous to 
the people. Therefore, the city 
was permanently enjoined and 
restrained from enforcing the or- 
dinance referred to, and the or- 
dinance was, at the same time, 
declared to be unconstitutional and 
void. 

In its complaint, the Pacific Rail- 
ways Advertising Company showed 
that it had spent $8,000 to prepare 
the street cars for the outside ad- 
vertising, and that it held a con- 
tract with the Key System Transit 
Company whereby the latter would 
be paid $40,000 a year for the use 
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of its cars. It was also Pointed out 
that the company had signed other _ 
contracts with advertisers which 
would become null and void if the 
ordinance went into effect. 

“I admit,” the judge is reported 
to have said, “that the advertise. 
ments are not pleasing to the eye, 
but the aesthetic is not a considera. 
tion in deciding what constitutes 
acts against the peace, safety and 
welfare of the citizens.” 


Cement Companies Consolidate 


The Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Gor 
poration, New York, has been formed 
by the consolidation of the following 
organizations: The ter Portland 
Cement Company, The Clinchfield Port 
land Cement Corporation, The Dixie 
Portland Cement Company, and the 
Pennslyvania Cement Company, and 
various subsidiaries. The individual 
brands of each company will be re 
tained. John A. Miller is president of 
the new company, Richard Hardy is 
chairman of the board of directors, 


Charles Daniel Joins Brokerage 
House 


Charles Daniel has joined Seligsherg 
& Company, New York, stock brokers, 
as manager of the Times Square office, 
For sixteen years he was business man- 
ager of the New York Review Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. ior t 
that time he had been with the Brook- 
lyn, Y., Daily Eagle and othe 
newspapers. 


National Woolen Company 
Plans Campaign 


The National Woolen Company, Park- 
ersburg, Va., is planning an advertising 
campaign in general and_ salesman’s 
magazines.. The purpose of the cam- 
paign will be to increase the number 
of National Woolen Company chain 
stores and district offices. The Marx 
Flarsheim Company, Cincinnati, adver- 
tising agency, will direct this campaign. 


Con- 


American Management 
vention at New York 


The annual winter convention of the 
American Management Association 
be held during the week of February 
14, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
fork. 


Schutter-Johnson Appoint 
General Sales Manager 


John J. Shea has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Schutter 
Johnson Candy Company, Chicago. He 
had been engaged in the candy broker 
age business for several years. 








NNOUNCING the Publication of 


An illustrated monthly periodical 
of distinguished quality for the 
sportsmen and sportswomen 
of America 


E FIRST ISSUE TO APPEAR JANUARY, 1927 
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HE SPORTSMAN will deal with sport as the 
eation of the amateur. It will report, review, interpre 
forecast the full round of interests of the sportsman y 


participates in sport for its own sake, the accent throughogm _ 
being on the authoritative quality of the comment. It wi 4 
cover all the major and minor sports in their seasons 


HUNTING : : 


RACING: : POLO: : YACHTING 


GOLF:: TENNIS: : SHOOTING:: FISHING AD 


HORSE-BREEDING : : 
FOOTBALL : : HOCKEY : 
WINTER SPORTS :: 


| ge ee every side comes evi- 
dence of America’s broad- 
ened interest in sport. From 
tennis court and shooting lodge, 
from ball park and ringside 
comes testimony of a quicken- 
ing interest in sport in its 
varied guises. Organizations 
commercializing sport flourish 
and thrive upon the expanding 
interests of increasing crowds. 
Sport for spectacle is enthroned 
and challenges the supremacy 
of sport for play. 





The editors of The SPORTSMAN 
dedicate it whole-heartedly to 
the conviction that sport is 
something done primarily for 
fun. That it ceases to be sport 
when it becomes a business, 
something done for what there 
is in it. That amateurism is of 
the heart and spirit— not a 
matter of social distinctions or 
technical qualifications. That 


DOGS :: ROWING 
AQUATICS : : FENCING 
AVIATION :: Etc. vel 


the good manners of sport aim 
fundamentally important. Thad d: 
thecode must be strictly uphel@ietch, 
That the whole structureis keg 
from absurdity and undue in 
portance only by a kind of 

derlying romance and by tl 
positive virtues of courage, p G 
tience, good temper and wy | 
selfishness, which are demand 
by the code—in a word, by th 
preservation of the spirit 

play. That the exploitation ( 
sport for profit kills the sp 
and retains only the husk ¢ 
sport itself. That the qualit 
of frankness, courage and 

cerity which mark the sport 
man in private life shall m 

all discussions of the sport 
man’s interests in this pape 
And the editors undertake t 
neither fear nor favor sh 
temper an absolutely straig! 
forward policy of discussing 
sporting matters on theirment 
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Advisory Board working actively with the editors of The 
1sMAN will include the following gentlemen: 


R. Norris WiLLiaMs 
Captain Davis Cup Team 


Rosert A. GARDNER 
Captain Walker Cup Team 


Louis STODDARD 
Chairman U. 8. Polo Associa- 
tion 

J. Watson WEBB 
International Poloist, M. F.H. 


]. F. Byers 
Former President, U. S. Golf 
Association; Racing 


CommMaNnDER R. E. Byrp 
Polar Explorer and Aviator 


ApmrraL Cary T. Grayson 
Breeder of Horses 


Francis Peasopy 
Rowing (Cambridge, Leander) 


Rosert Emmons, II 
Yachting 


W. AveriL_t Harriman 
Polo, Racing 


Henry G. VaucHAN 
M. F. H. Norfolk Hunt, 
Sec. M. F. H. Association 


Lewis S. THompson 
— Sportsman and Expert 
hot 


Bayarp WARREN 
Breeder of Champion Dogs 


Hosart Ames 
Authority on Field Trials 


very issue of The SPORTSMAN will be featured by articles by 
nationally known authorities discussing the sports in season; it 
carry departments conducted by notable experts in their 
; the magazine will be richly illustrated with photographs 
It will embrace both humorous and decorative 


nong the individuals who will contribute articles, departments 
d illustrations in the first issue, the January number, will be: 


Guy Arnoux 
LoweELt L. Batcom 


CotoneL Henry 
BRECKINRIDGE 


Nash BucKINGHAM 
CuarLes BUELL 

Peter BURNAUGH 

Nat CHOATE 

Sir THeopore A, Coox 
James M. Cootey 
Richarp E, DANIELSON 
W. D. Epensurn 
Wenvewt Enpicotr 
Frep FLETCHER 
Euzasetu M. GrinneELe 


L. peB. HanpLey 
A. F. Hocuwa.tr 
Epwarp Kino 
Joun S. Lawrence 
Joun M. Mappen 
Frank J. MarsHALL 
A. Wa.uts Myers 
CLEVELAND PERKINS 
Hersert Reep 
Perceva RENIERS 


Witiuam D. Ricuarpson 
Gerorce SHANKS , 


E. Y. Watson 
Giuyas WiLL1IAMs 
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E SPORTSMAN will be published with the utmost of pring 
distinction. Its size will be 104 x 13% inches with a type 
85A6x 114; allowing for spacious margins. It will consist of 
pages and cover; printed respectively on 70 and 11o |b. ¢ 
stock of the first grade, with cover in full colors; side-stj 
Its type-face, in 10 on 11 point, will be Scotch Roman, 

3 and 4 columns to the page. 


The SporTsMAN will be priced at 50 cents the copy; by subserj 
tion, $6.00 a year. 


An initial print order of 20,000 copies will be circulated by 
scription and on the newsstands. 


In the January, February and March issues only the sec 
third and fourth covers will be offered to advertisers. Begi 
with the issue of April, space in black and white will bec 
on a circulation guarantee of 10,000 net paid at $250 ap 


Application will be made for membership in the Audit I 
of Circulations with the publication of the first issue. 


To the advertiser The SporTSMAN will the signal ad 
tage that from the millions of sport followers in Americ 
will select the relatively few thousands who are the true amat 
and aristocrats of — It will reach them in the mood of t 
liveliest interest. Distinctive in format, rich in sporting at 
phere, it will lend to the advertiser a new standing in the te 
of aristocratic sportsmen; with the warm advertising 
growing out of a developed and focused interest in sporti 
every phase. 


THE SPORTSMAN PUBLISHING COMPA 


Eprroriat Orrices: 10 Arlington Street, Boston, 
ApvERTISING Orrices: 50 East 42nd Street, New York 


Ricuarp E, Danigtson Curustian A. Herter Powett M.C 
President and Editor Vice-President Secretary and 


Franx A. Eaton Rar CorKxkgENnDALL 
Managing Editor Advertising Manager 








Selling the Higher-Price Item 
Against Intense Competition 


Test Campaigns in Newspapers Convince New Tooth-brush Advertiser 
That There Is a Market for Its Product 


HEN a new advertiser 

undertakes to break into a 
highly competitive field, such as 
the tooth-brush market, for ex- 
ample, his task is difficult enough. 
Nor are his prospects brightened 
when, in addition, he chooses as 
his wedge a product which is to 
sell at a higher price, compara- 
tively, than is being charged by 
most of his established competi- 
tors. 

It is under these handicaps that 
the Tefra Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has set out to obtain dis- 
tribution for its new tooth-brush. 
On the basis of results which have 
been produced by advertising tests 
in three cities, the company is 
satisfied that it has a product 
which can be successfully mer- 
chandised. Experimental work 
will be continued until January 1, 
when, it is expected, the company 
will be in a position to plan a cam- 
paign for national distribution as 
the result of its tests of various 
advertising and merchandising 
methods. 

The Tefra tooth-brush introduces 
a novelty’ in the tooth-brush mar- 
ket and incorporates the adapta- 
tion of a principle which has pro- 
duced sussmnalel results in certain 
other fields. This is the refill 
idea. The tooth-brush, as it is 
packaged for distribution, includes 
a handle and two refill brushes 
which sell for $1. 

In its advertising copy, the com- 
pany explains that the refill brush 
offers a convenience and an economy 
similar to that made possible by 
razor blade and pencil lead re- 
fills. It also emphasizes the sani- 
tary advantages of interchange- 
able refills which will allow for 
the sterilization and drying of the 
bristles. Uniqueness and exclu- 
siveness of its patented features 
are other talking points. 

Distribution work started late in 
August of this year in the cities 
of Columbus, Ohio, Rochester, 


four-month newspaper 


173 


and New Haven. Copy first ap- 
peared on September 15, when a 
campaign 
was started for experimental pur- 
poses. Taking Rochester as a 
typical example, the schedule 
called for a 1,200 line advertise- 
ment the first week in each month 


Is your tooth brush 


up-to-date? 


Om ag be bn inn hing-te 





THE TEST CAMPAIGN FEATURES DEPARTURE 
IN TOOTH-BRUSH ADVERTISING 


in each of three newspapers. 
Space dropped to 400 lines once a 
week in each of the three papers 
during the succeeding three weeks 
of each month. This schedule got 
a message to the public every 
other day in one of the three papers. 

C. A. Frary, president of the 
company, says that the campaign 
was planned without regard to 
economy and with no thought that 
it would return a profit or even 
pay for itself. Its purpose was 
to show whether or not the product 
had sales possibilities: 

This newspaper effort was sup- 
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“Only Two Things 
Can Upset 
This System” 


HERE'S a bond man some- 

where in Jersey who was once 
assistant to the general manager of 
an advertising agency. He worked 
a long time on the agency's pro- 
duction routines and finally an- 
nounced he had ‘em licked. 


“Yes, sir, Mr. Ellis, we've got this 
thing so airtight now that only two 
things can possibly upset it. One 
is the account executive and the 
other is the client.” 


Outside of that it was all right 


With due respect to office manager 
and quantity production engineer, 
the man who plans the advertising 
production machine must be some- 
thing more than both combined. He 
must understand all the fundamen- 
tal principles they both work with, 
but he must also know by experience 
the exact amount of leeway needed 
in such a specialty job-shop as the 
agency or advertising department 


Lynn Ellis is an advertising man 
by training and organization hound 
from sheer force of circumstance. 
He has proved under fire that order 
and discipline count most in times 
of the greatest rush, yet he never 
installed or kept a system just for 
its own sake. He holds neither with 
the systems martinet nor/Wwith the 
rule-of-thumber to whom each crisis 
is the signal for a wild stampede 


His organization is ready to help 
the advertising or agency manager 
who wants “‘just eno ugh’ red tape. 
There's a folder, hat Nex: ? 
that tells mo At =u about it. 
You'll find it worth the bother of 
sending in your name. 


LYNN ELLIS, inc. 


Advertising Relations 
and Management 


One Madison Ave., New York 


Room 346— Desk A-10 
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plemented with dealer help mate- 
rial in the form of counter and 
window displays. Paid window 
display service to the extent of 
from fifty to seventy-five windows 
in each town also was used. It 
was considered important to get 
the support of dentists for the new 
product and it was introduced to 
them through the presentation of 
a Tefra tooth-brush. 

Although the campaign has only 
been under way about six weeks, 
it has already fulfilled its purpose. 
Mr. Frary reports that an affirma- 
tive answer has been obtained to 
the question of the product’s sala- 
bility and that dentists’ endorse- 
ments have been received far be- 
yond expectations. “We have just 
moved into three other cities of 
substantially the same size as the 
first three,” he states. 

A further experiment is to be 
conducted this fall in respect to 
some higher-price versions of the 
product which, it is believed, will 
successfully enter the gift market. 

The next step in the Tefra 
company’s program is to ascertain 
and determine the most economical 
method of securing distribution 
with the ultimate objective of 
entering upon a national campaign 
as soon as distribution warrants 


Pacific Coast Campaign 
Planned 


A campaign will be conducted in Pa 
cific Coast newspapers by Neustadter 
Bros., San Francisco, on Boss-of-the- 
Road Zip-It playsuits and _ overalls. 
Emil Brisacher and Staff, also of San 
Francisco, advertising, will direct this 
campaign. 


New Accounts for Little Rock 
Agent 


The Becker Provision Company, 
packer of Arkansas Pride hams and 
bacon, and thé O. O. Scroggin Com 
pany, cotton, both of Little Rock, Ark., 
have appointed Burton E. Vaughan, 
advertising counselor, also of that city, 
to direct their advert’sing accounts. 


Joins Mason Warner Company 


H. Jenkins, who for several years 
was on the copy staff of the H. W. 
Kastor & Sons. Advyertisine Company, 
ey > and. jater was with the Chi- 
cago Elevated Advertising Company, has 
joined the Mason’ Warner Company, 24- 
vertising agency of that “city. 
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. THE 
Boston Lbening Cranscript 
the ‘‘Pig Woman” pipe a Heroine 


There is nothing wrong about the “pig woman.” She is sim- 
ply a witness doing her duty. She has been seized upon as 
the object of “fine writing’ by probably the largest force of 
scriveners who have ever been loosed upon a criminal court. 
There are certain things that trial has been adequate for any 
must be confided to a jury in one wishing to follow th 

a criminal case which are quite ress of the 

unnecessary for the general pub- “embroidery” 

lic to know—which a decent minds has been eschewed. The 
self-respecting public does not Transcript will continue to 
wish to know. make its appeal to those who 
The Transcript’s report of the really want 


Today’s Truth —Tomorrow’s Trend 


Boston Lbening Granscript 
Highest Ratio of Buyers to Readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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ADDRESS YOUR REPLY PO 


bey City, Mich. 


October 21, 1926. 


Jenn 4 Ollier Ay. Co., 
617 Beet I, ington Blv¢., 
Chicago, 


Gen tle@en: - 
I om in receipt of oy ie peneee of the 19th, elso 
proof of the Seeliana® 


I Okayed proof on this sete and reterced it 
te yor t ie very setiefecto: 


Ae eteted in one of 7 Fo nay letters, I do 
fot believe wat in @any yeare of association 
with the Jabn & ollier {4 — Compeny, heve 
Uney ever turned out any better ‘wort then that 
supplied us for our new ce 

Te say the least, we are very auch pleased with 
the service’ end work you beve rendered in con- 
nection with our new designs 


Thensi: of Ios: and all concerned, for the prompt 
and efficient service you have rendered, -we ere 


Yours very truly, 


"GEIL 
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15 years of the kind of 
experience that makes pos- 
sible the handling.of your 
type problem satisfactorily 
from every standpoint. 





GILBERT P. FARRAR Associated with 


NEW YORK MONOTYPE 
COMPOSITION CO., Inc. 


Publication and Advertisement 
Composition and Layouts. 
461 Eroutn Avenve, New York, N. Y. 
Parntine Crarts Bupe. Tel. LAC. 7865-6. 











PEORIAS 


high water 


mark 


of 24.8 feet in the Illinois River 
isn't a drop in the bucket to 
the high water mark reached in 
successful merchandising through 
Peoria’s leading news- 

papers. 


Tig 
rout of 5 Homes 
Write for Merchandising Co-operation 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. Nat'l Representatives 


247 Park Ave. Wrigley Bldg. 
New York "Gnicego 
Old South Bidg., Boston 
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Death of Charles P. J. Mooney 


Charles Patrick Joseph Mooney, for 
many years president of the Comm ercial 
Publishing Company and editor of the 
Memphis, Tenn., Commercial-Appeal, 
died in his office on November 
He was sixty-one years old. 
Mooney had been ill, but insisted upon 
attending to business. At the time of 
his death he was engaged in sta: ting 
publication of a new newspaper, the 
Memphis Evening Appeal. In 1838 he 
started to work for the Pine Bluff, Ark., 
Press-Eagle. He became managing 
editor of the Commercial-Appeal in 
1896. He joined the Hearst organiza. 
tion in 1902 and was in charge of the 
Chicago Examiner from 1905 to 1908. 
At the end of that period he returned 
to the Commercial-Appeal to fill the 
position he held until his death. 

Mr. Mooney was a director of the St. 
Louis Federal Reserve Bank and a 
trustee of the University of Tennessee. 
He had been second vice-president of 
the Associated Press in 1924 and 1925. 
Speaking of his death, Frank B. Noyes, 
president of the Associated Press, said 
“‘Mr. Mooney’s death is a great loss to 
American journalism, of which he was 
one of the leaders. He was a decided 
force in the newspaper field and was 
exceedingly popular.” 


Rickenbacker Motor Elects 
New Officers 


B. F. Everitt was re-elected president 
of the Rickenbacker Motor Company, 
Detroit, at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders last week. The other of- 
ficers elected are: C. M. Tichenor, 
vice-president and general manager; 
and E. R. Evans, secretary and trea- 
surer. W. H. Stevens, B. L. Cumber, 

. M. Hood, J. K. Nichols, W. A. 
Macks and Lafayette Markle were 
elected directors. 


INK 


Campaign on Formosa Tea 
Starts 


A campaign on Formosa tea has been 
started in a list of seventeen news 
papers in New York, New Jersey, Penn 
sylvania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Maine, Maryland, Ohio, Michigan, and 
Rhode Island. The campaign wil! con 
tinue for at least four months. It is 
under thé direction of the Robert M. 
McMullen Company, New York acver 
tising agency. 


Du Pont Net Income Almost 
Doubles 


The consolidated net income of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del., amounted to $35,- 
195,170, after charges, for the first 
nine months of the current year. This 
compares with $18,311,717 for the corre- 
sponding period last year. The consol 
idated net income for the third quarter 
was $13,437,856, against $7,339,984 for 
the September quarter of 1925. 
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Complete Coverage 
With ONE Newspaper 








Commercial ¢ Appeal 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


T= leading newspaper in the vast area from the 
Ohio River to the Gulf of Mexico, from Alabama 
to Texas. The average paid circulation for the month 
of October, 1926, was daily 103,292, Sunday 134,776. 
Asa national advertising medi the C ial Appeal is pre- 


eminent in the South. It carries more national copy than any 
other Southern newspaper. 





Complete department for compilation of all market data, guidance 
of national accounts, giving ye attention to visiting repre- 
sentatives; monthly merchandising paper covering trade with news 
of national advertisers and their campaign. 


THE JOHN BUDD CO. 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York - Chicago - St. Louis - Atlanta - San Francisco 


ERS 
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FAST ADVERTISING FORM CLOSES DECEMBER4 
7e BILLBOARD PUBLISHING C0,-/560 Broadway, NewYarkGy 
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The 


Johnstown Tribune 


should be included in any advertising 
campaign covering cities having a popu- 
lation between 75,000 and 100,000. It 
has grown steadily through three- 
quarters of a century without the aid of 
circulation campaigns, premiums, ad- 
vertising drives and special editions. 
Its circulation and lineage figures have 
been attained without any thought of 
mere “records.” 

Johnstown is the center of the richest 
bituminous coal district of Pennsyl- 
vania. The earning power of the Johns- 
town trade area is now limited only by 
the number of workers available for its 
steel mills and coal mines. 


Cover It All Through 


THE TRIBUNE 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


BRYANT, GRIFFITH & BRUNSON, INC, 
| New Yore Curcaco Boston ATLANTA 















































Eye-Jolters —That’s What 
Advertising Art Needs 


To Gain Attention These Days It Is Necessary to Have Pictures That 
Pack a Powerful Punch 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


HERE will always be a de- 

mand and a practical need for 
the type of advertising illustration 
which, at first glance, appears to 
be rather far-fetched and ridicu- 
lous. In some studios, 
these are khown as 
“eye-jolters,” a name 
not at all inappropri- 
ate. 

Of such pictures it 
may be said that they 
invariably do catch 
the eye, arresting the 
attention of even that 
minority which at- 
tempts to convince it- 
self that advertising 
is not educational and 
is to be studied only 
when there is some 
immediate need for an 
article advertised. 

The “eye-jolter” is 
quite frankly sensa- 
tional. It refuses to 
be ignored and seeks 
wholly unconventional 
subject material, usu- 
ally eccentric and un- 
expected. While other 
advertisements carry 
natural or quietly un- 
embellished situation- 
illustrations, the newer 
school ransacks its 
mind for something 
the reader has never 
seen before. 

It will be found, however, that 
the majority of these unique draw- 
ings are legitimatized by a copy 
angle. If they reach out for your 
consideration along rather irra- 
tional lines, they at least take root 
in the advertiser's message to his 
public. 

A turned-on water faucet pours 
a stream of water into an open 
pocketbook, and the reader rubs his 
eyes, to see if it is not a mistake 


AN EXAMPLE 


179 


of some kind. What an idea for 
an illustration! But this adver- 
tiser has an important selling point 
to make. Some individual pump- 
ing systems are too expensive for 


You can't fight dandruff 
with a whisk-broom 


[res tees easy raneraewr] 
ANDRU "amar han ann anne 
of your coat collar. ht ina 
of the scalp, often « ated by Gay quant dus be 
erally pele up dandreff around your hai roots 
You must remeuy the dandrw ff because it chokes 
the har room. And you must tif the hacterea. 
Wildroo dors both jobs at one ome 
When you first apph Wildroot, the accumu 
lated dandrufl loosem up, and « temporarily 


tell you how he has actually seen Wildenor de 


sroy dand: 
Get some Wildroot at your druggust’s or barber 
shop today 4nd stop brushing dandruff! 


WILDROOT 


TON! 


ae 





OF WHAT THE AUTHOR CALLS AN EYE- 
JOLTER ILLUSTRATION 


the person of moderate means. 
This particular equipment is mod- 
estly priced and therefore leads 
up to the illustration’s headline: 
“Running water that fits your 
pocketbook.” 

It will be found that in almost 
every instance the advertising pic- 
ture which stops you as you turn 
the pages of a newspaper or maga- 
zine, is one containing these ele- 
ments of surprise and jolt. 

Up from a great hole in the 
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‘This man is dead. yet he will live 
forever, He had an 
imperishable idea 
It is The League of 
Nations. The selling 
power of an ad~ 
vertising picture 
or anythingelse is 
the IDEA> Always 
remember that. 
We never forget it. 


MARTIN ULLMAN 
STUDIOS INC® 
250 PARK AVENUE. 
NEW YORK city 
iDEA CREATORS 
not just Illustrators 





| An organization of| 
idea men, writers, 
designers, typogra- 
phers and pressmen, 
working to produce 
new business literature 


CURRIER ¢> HARFORD 
| LTD -468 FOURTH AVE.,N.Y.C. | 
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ground thrusts a gigantic, mys. 
cular hand and arm, holding aloft 
the roof of a house and the roof 
alone. It is the picture of some- 
thing which never happened and 
never could happen, but it is |e. 
gitimate advertising embellish. 
ment in that it visualized the 
thought of roofing material which 
is brought “up from the earth's 
foundations, asbestos, blasted from 
solid rock.” 

Would a more normal picture 
have expressed the idea in this 
forceful manner? How better 
could it have been done? 

Boldly splashed upon a magazine 
page is a staggering, unsteadily 
balanced man, brief case in one 
hand, the free fingers of the other 
grasping desperately at an en- 
gine which forms the head of a 
writhing snake-train of cars that 
encircles his entire body. An 
eccentric and amazing illustration, 
melodramatic to a degree. 

The picture is in every way 
justified by the text which is found 
below. Salesmen often labor un- 
der distance-burdened merchandise. 
Even the best salesmen and finest 
merchandise cannot attain full vol- 
ume in competition with houses 
whose branch warehouse service is 
a clinching sales argument. 

It is not always wise and best 
to illustrate an idea or a headline 
unimaginatively and prosaically as 
dictated by conventional measures. 
The result is apt to be a picture 
without any lure for the reader. 
That unhappy salesman, blundering 
along under the burden of distance- 
burned merchandise is an “eye- 
jolter” of the most approved type. 

We smile as we look upon a car- 
toon of a man seated in a cart 
which is being pushed by an old 
nag, neatly harnessed into the 
traces at the rear. Everything is 
hind-foremost. “Why put the cart 
before. the horse in your farm 
problem?” demands the  adver- 
tiser, as he continues in this vein: 
“Changing your methods to meet 
conditions is surer than trying to 
change conditions to suit your 
business.” An almost “un-illus- 
tratable” subject has been given a 
rollickingly alert picture. 

From a frosty, winter sky, an 











It’s a changing world. Less and less, are manu- 
facturers content to employ mere éa/kers of ad- 
vertising. More and more, are they insisting 
upon dealing at first hand with the doers of ad- 
vertising—the men who actually interpret sales 
ideas into fine copy and layout. This is the type 
of modern agency service we make available to 
the great industrial area of Central New England. 


ome 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, ConnecTICUT 


See ee : : ~ 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


A BIG NEWSPAPER 
IN A 


PROSPEROUS COMMUNITY 
It thoroughly covers York (Pa.) and all the 


York County (Pa.) trolley towns six eve- 
nings a week. 














Its circulation is ninety-five per cent car- 
rier boy delivered. 





There is only one way to thoroughly cover 
York County and that is by way of York’s 


ONLY EVENING PAPER 


THE YORK DISPATCH 
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CArrow Press service absorbs 


every annoying detail of House 
Organ publication. It thus 


leaves more time for the editor 


to gather his material and 
effectively prepare his copy. 


Helpful copies of House Organs produced by 


us will be sent on request 


ARROW PRESS, Inc. 
318-326 West 39th Street * New York 








150 National Advertisers 





ARE SATISFIED CLIENTS 
OF OUR SERVICE 


WINDOW DISPLAYS IN- 
STALLED THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES IN 
DEALERS’ WINDOWS 


THROUGH ONE AGENCY 
You furnish the display material. 
We do the rest, and give 
you guaranteed service 
For list of cities, complete portfolio 
of information on our ser- 
vice, list of clients, etc. 
write 


WINDOW DISPLAY 
INSTALLATION BUREAU, 
INC. 
Headquarters 
22-23 Pickering Building 
CINCINNATI - - OHIO 
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immense hand of ice stabs down, 
using an icicle for a dagger. Ij 
is driving at the heart of the motor 
of an automobile, while a discom- 
fited owner stands nearby. 

The Allen Shutter Front, a de. 
vice for protecting radiator, engine 
and sensitive mechanism from the 
bitter cold, wards off this unseen 
yet relentless enemy of winter 
motoring. The illustration is a very 
direct, a very emphatic manner 
of putting that idea into picture 
form, when it might otherwise 
baffle even the most resourceful 
artist. 

No current advertising series of 
illustrations comes nearer the suc- 
cessful application of the “eye- 
jolting” plan, than a long con- 
tinued campaign for Granger 
Rough Cut pipe tobacco. Gradu- 
ally, one after another, all of the 
familiar pipe evils, as experienced 
by smokers of the veteran class, 
are taken up and attacked, in a 
pictorial sense, from the most novel 
of angles. These same ideas 
could never have been adequately 
illustrated in any other mood. 

The harried pipe-smoker stands 
astride an unruly brier, holding its 
gaping mouth with one hand, anda 
muzzle in the other. The smoker 
is reminded of the fact that “there 
is no need to muzzle that biting 
pipe.” The tobacco solves this 
problem. 

There is no good reason why ali 
advertising illustrations should be 
intensely and relentlessly literal, 
when some such fanciful approach 
as this will prove far more en- 
grossing to the public. 


ORIGINALITY NEEDED NOW 

The unexpected approach, the 
unusual viewpoint, is tremendously 
more appealing to a public sur- 
feited with the conventional in il- 
lustration. If there ever was a 
time when originality of expres- 
sion was demanded, it is now. 
Mere quality of commercial art 
beggars the question and fails to 
ag the most significant need of 
all. 

Advertising for the Indian Re- 
fining Company illustrates to what 
an extent advertisers are willing 
to discard former practices of pic- 
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ina big market . 


UDGED by all standards of publishing, NATIONAL 
Hore. Review is the outstanding medium in the 
great hotel field. Leadership in advertising has fol- 
lowed leadership in quality of circulation and 
character of service. 


The hotel market is spending 750 millions of dol- 
lars annually not only for furniture and fine fittings, 
but for power equipment, elevators and electrical 
equipment, building supplies and many other types 
of industrial products. Because of the close contact 
of the hotel administrators with the demands of an 
exacting public, they are ever alert for the type of 
news and stories of progress they find in NATIONAL 
Hote. Review. These executives follow every move 
—every trend in equipment that will make their 
hotels more efficient. 


This constant watchfulness makes for unusual 
advertising response. And the advertising in 
NaTIONAL Hore: Review is as important to hotel 
executives as the news and operation articles. 


Let Us Tell You How to Make Hotel Sales for Your Product 


NATIONAL HOTEL REVIEW 


A. R. EADIE, Advertising Manager 
A. B. of C, 119 West 40th Street A. B. P. 


608 Chapman Bldg. New York 10 S. La Salle St., 
Los Angeles Chicago 
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Gl ass- For Complete Harmony of 


. 
Contents and Container 
f- VERY product has a personality of its own. And 
every product can be dressed to express its indi- 
vidual appeal as illustrated by the dropper bottles 
pictured above. 

If your product requires transparency to whet the 
appetite or opaqueness for protection, glass fills the 
need. A glass package can assume almost any form 
and can be extremely simple or most elaborate to 
express the particular quality you desire. For com- 
plete harmony of contents and container, glass is the 
ideal package. 

If you use glass now or plan to adopt it, remember 
there is a “Diamond |" bottle to suit every need. 


“Hlinois Glass Con frorsyp - - - Alton Ill 


ESTABLISHED '68753 
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ture-making, and to attack the 
same subjects from startling, new 
angles. 

A two-color page, with brilliant 
red predominating . . . in the red 
plate, a spectacular sky against 
which a vivid, almost alarming 
flash of lightning, strikes suddenly 
downward from the clouds. Trees 
sway in the wind and the canvas 
is a tumultuous demonstration of 
Nature in an angry ’ 

Far and away from the subject 
of motor oil, you may think? Not 
at all. At the moment of ignition- 
fash your motor is loaded with 
power. It will deliver as much of 
this power to the rear wheels as 
it can. You help it along, or you 
hinder it, according to the oil you 
use. It is a campaign to visualize 
power in its many scientific moods, 
and the lightning flash is a picture 
symbol. 

Another equally startling picture, 
when the character of the product 
advertised is taken into considera- 
tion, is camera made. A cracksman 
kneels at a safe, in a darkening 
ofice. Interrupted, he turns to 
face an officer of the law bending 
forward in an open doorway. The 
spotlight in the hand of the officer 
circles the head and shoulders of 
the chagrined robber. “Caught in 
the act” is the headline. 

There is much of the movie thrill 
in this photographic illustration, 
It is a Foxboro Recording Instru- 
ment method of putting life and 
action and a new spirit into a sub- 
ject illustrated far more prosaic- 
ally in the past, with colorless re- 
productions of devices and factory 
interiors. The big copy story has 
to do with the fact that unmeas- 
ured industrial power, which is 
“waste” in masquerade, steals prof- 
its as surely as might a burglar 
breaking into the company’s office. 
It is merely another form of theft, 
nothing more. 

A picture of this character is ad- 
mittedly a startler, but when the 
connection is as close as has been 
described, no exception can be 
taken. 

A poster illustration, requiring 
color for its more subtle shadings 
of significance, has been used with 
telling effect for the American 
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~ 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Daily, Sunday, Tri-Weekly 


Santa Claus and his reindeer, 
guests of The Journal, are on 
the way from Icy Cape to 
make 1926 Atlanta's great- 
est Christmas. 


You know you are right 
when you use The Journal. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


Include the 
HOTEL BULLETIN 


CHICAGO 
In Your 1927 Schedule 


Advise Us Now 
RATES ADVANCE 
January, 1927 


The Hotel Bulletin is a monthly hotel 
magazine devoted to the interests of 
all departments of the modern tran- 
sient and residential hotel. 


Advertisers receive our ‘Weekly 
Confidential Service.”’ This service 
is acknowledged by advertisers as 
the most authentic b¥ efficient in 
the hotel publishing field 


Advertisers contracting for 1927 space 
now given advantage of present rates. 





Send for sam nome copy mat full infor- 


mation regarding servi 


The HOTEL BULLETIN, Inc. 
BEN P. BRANHAM, President 
175 West Jackson 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
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The Year Book 
of Direct-Mail 
Advertising 


Let us send you this 182-page mag- 
azine of Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising and Selling Ideas 


HE October, 1926, issue of 

PostaceE, dedicated to the 
Ninth Annual Direct-Mail Conven- 
tion in Detroit, October 20, 21 and 
22, has been acclaimed by Charles 
R. Wiers, President of the Direct- 
Mail Advertising Association: 

“A distinctive achievement in the 
publishing field and an important 
contribution to the success of Direct- 
Mail work.” 

It is a 182-page magazine containing 
54 articles on all phases of Direct-Mail 
Advertising and Selling. In it is infor- 
mation on every product and service 
which Users and oducers of Direct- 
Mail can successfully employ. It is 
the most complete Direct-Mail magazine 
ever published—the Year-Book of Direct- 
Mail Advertising in every sense of the 
word—a gold mine of Advertising and 
Selling Ideas. One idea may be worth 
hundreds or thousands of dollars in 
your business. If you have anything to 
do with Advertising and Selling, do not 
miss reading this number. 

The single copy price is 50c. If you 
like the number well enough to sub- 
seribe for a year at $2.00, the 
charge of 50c will be cancelled. If 
> ot oe SF ee 50c, 
‘ov Pay Noruinc. You are the 
judge. May we send you a copy? 


POSTAGE 


he Magazine of 
Direct-Mail Advertising and Selling 
18 East 18TH St., New York City 


Just Pin This Coupon to Your Letterhead 
Send No Money Now 


POSTAGE 
18 East (8th St., New York City 
send me a copy of the October 
Postacm. You are to submit a 
If I like the magazine, I will 
pay your bill for the sample copy, or perhaps 
subscribe for a year—I12 issues—at $2.00. 
Otherwise, there is to be no charge. Use ad- 
dress on attached letterhead (or the following) 
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Radiator Company, and in its phy- 
sical make-up it depends almost 
entirely upon the unexpected angle. 
Children who are forced to live in 
cold, whimsically temperatured 
houses, are apt to be sickly. This 
is the copy theme. 

The advertiser says: “The way 
to healthful heating is through 
American radiators and boilers.” 

In the center of the illustration 
there is a large radiator, skilfully 
lighted. Behind it, in cold, blue 
shadows, are anemic, thin young- 
sters. They pass through the ra- 
diator itself, as wisps of ghostly 
figures, and the moment they cross 
to the other side, a transformation 
takes place. For one thing, the 
cold color turns to a warm, golden 
glow; the glow of warmth. And 
now the children are rosy-cheeked, 
happy, vigorous. 

Certainly the unexpected in illus- 
tration for a product of this type, 
which might so easily have stopped 
with a study of healthy children 
sitting or standing around a 
radiator. 

It is altogether too easy for the 
artist or the visualizer of an ad- 
vertisement, to hit upon themes 
which are painfully obvious. They 
constitute the first thing anybody 
would naturally think of and 
therefore they can scarcely be as 
dramatic as themes which have 
been dug for. 


Changes Name to Firestone 
Footwear Company 


The Firestone Aspley Rubber Com- 
pany, Hudson, Mass., manufacturer of 
rubber and canvas footwear and rub- 
ber heels, has changed its name to the 
Firestone Footwear Company. 


M. B. Bates a Director of 
Advertisers’ Association 


M. B. Bates, advertising manager of 
Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, A ¥. 
was elected a director of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers at the last 
annual meeting of that organization. 


Sun Life Insurance Plans 
Canadian Campaign 


. The Sun Life Insurance Company of 
Canada, Montreal, is planning an adver- 
tising campaign in which a large number 
of madian daily newspapers, farm 
papers and periodicals will be used. 
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20,000 more 
for 2 cents 


If you charge $10,000 for 36,000 units of your product 
you would charge about $15,000 for 56,000 units or 
57% more, wouldn't you? 


The Akron Beacon Journal is selling 56,261 circula- 
tion now for the same price that it charged for 36,788 
circulation four years ago. 


On January 1. 1927, the rate will be increased two cents 
a line on R. O. P. space, making an increase of 20% 
in rate to care for a raise of 57% in circulation. This 
is disproportionate, but quite 
favorable to the space buyer. 


This additional rate buys 
also the growth in numbers 
and in buying power of the 
Akron Market which has just 
been revealed by Federal 
and industrial surveys. This 
growth will continue to in- 
crease the effectiveness of 
your advertising appropria- 
tion in Akron just as if it 
were placed on interest to 
from Oct I En wOen11926 be compounded monthly. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, Representatives 
New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


1% in Ohio—8 in U.S. Bias egies emons 
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| 
Idea Man 
for 
Window Display 
Organization 


We are beginning to 
think about the type of 
man we will add to our 


staff before long. 


He should be an idea 
man trained to visual- 
ize his ideas in rough 
form. It is necessary 
for him to have a 
sound sales and mer- 
chandising experience 
and it would be gratify- 
ing if he were some- 
thing of a copy writer. 


This does not call for 
selling but there will 
be contact work with 
our clients. 


Please be good enough to 
WRITE (not call), in- 
dicating your experience 
and giving some idea 
of salary requirements. 


CARL PERCY, INC. 
450 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 














“Home” Circulation in New 


York 


Tae Home News 
Bronx AND MANHATTAN 
New Yor« City 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

In your report of the recent Atlantic 
City convention, which appeared in the 
issue of November 11, you quote J. M. 
Schmid, business manager of the In. 
dianapolis News, as follows: 

“The foremost and outstanding dif. 
ference between the whole circulation 
structure in New York and the average 
smaller city, is the fact that in New 
York there is no home delivery, or any 
semblance of it, maintained or fostered 
by any newspaper, morning or evening, 
while the home-delivered carrier circula- 
tion usually forms the back-bone of the 


' circulation of the smaller cities. The 


carrier circulation in these cities will 
often amount to 80 or 90 per cent of 
the city circulation.” ' 

Doubtless Mr. Schmid had in mind 
metropolitan newspapers (published in 
Manhattan) when stating the foregoing 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that Manhattan is but one of the five 
boroughs of New York City, and the 
second in point of population. 

In two of the boroughs—Brooklyn, 
with a population of 2,204,000, and the 
Bronx, with nearly 1,000,000, there 
are two newspapers that have carrier- 
delivery services. 

The Home News (Bronx and Man 
hattan), daily and Sunday, has a cir 
culation of more than 130,000. Of this 
number over 125,000 copies—more than 
96 per cent—are placed in homes by 
its own force of 703 carriers, working 
under the supervision of forty-two in 
spectors. 5 

Naturally, we fully agree with Mr. 
Schmid regarding the advantages of a 
home-delivered circulation. 

Tue Home News 
E. W. Porter 
Promotion Manager 


Berkshire Hills Campaign to 
Be Continued 


The Berkshire Hills Conference, an 
organization interested in advertising 
the advantages of the Berkshire H'lls 
region, recently held its annual meeting 
at Pittsfield, Mass. It was planned to 
continue the advertising campaign which 
was started this year. The members of 
the conference raised a fund last year 
of $26,000. The H. K. McCann Com 
pany is directing this advertising. 


A. L. McNamara Joins Topics 
Publishing Company 

A. L. McNamara has joined the 
Topics Publishing Company, New York, 
as advertising ager, ding V. J 
Rogers, who has been made sales mana- 
ger. Mr McNamara has been with the 
Robinson-Eschner Advertising Company, 
Erie, Pa. For many years he was with 
the former Hill Publishing Company. 
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The INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
Moves lo New Offices 


The INDUSTRIAL GROUP an- 
nounce the removal of their general 
offices from 120 West 32nd Street 
to 381 Fourth Avenue. 


This gives us greatly enlarged fa- 
cilities to accommodate our unusual 
growth in personnel and in business 
volume. 


We cordially extend an invitation 
to our many friends to make The 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP offices their 


headquarters when in this city. 


The INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT — INDUSTRY ILLUSTRATED 
38l-Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Sell and prove 


fi rst—advise 
afterward 


Too many sales orflin 

like royal families—inbred—need- 

ing a transfusion of mew ideas. 

Our practical and outside view- 

point often finds surprising possi- 
ilities of greater profit untouched. 


MARQUIS REGAN Incorporated 


SALES COUNSELORS:-270 MADISON AVE. N.Y. 
We operate through sales management, not 
over it. Leading sales managers testify to 
their satisfaction in working with us. Fee 
basis. Confidential. Obligated to client only. 
Details on request or write for appointment. 
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Slogan Service for Radio 
Advertisers 


Western Union TELEGRAM 
PuHILapetreuia, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Please wire collect if slogan “A Sound 
Proposition for Radio Loud Speakers’”’ is 
registered with you. 

ILLING AND MONTAGUE. 

HIS slogan has not been reg- 

istered in the Printers’ INK 
Clearing House of Advertised 
Phrases. Manufacturers of radio 
sets and appliances, however, have 
registered many advertised phrases 
in the Clearing House. 

A list of sixty radio phrases that 
have been registered is given be- 
low. This is an indication of the 
rapidity with which advertisers 
featuring new products grasp the 
opportunity to record their new 
slogans in the Slogan Clearing 
House. 

Printers’ INK will be glad to 

assist radio advertisers with their 
slogan problems. Those phrases 
that are being used can be regis- 
tered. If verification on the origi- 
nality of a_ slogan that is being 
considered is wanted, Printers’ 
Ink will check it against the 
records. 
_The value of the Printers’ Ink 
Clearing House of Advertised 
Phrases is being demonstrated 
every day. Frequently, uninten- 
tional duplication of a slogan is 
avoided because we can inform a 
subscriber that a particular slogan 
is being used—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK 

ABC of Radio pmielertion, The. 
(Ray-O-Vac “A” “B” ” Batteries). 
French ree Co., Madison, Wis. 

ae Unlox to Magnavox. Magnavox 

Oakland, Calif. 

"hu That is Best in Radio. 
Radio Company, Newark, 

Alone in Tone. (Magnavox Receiving 
Sets). Magnavox Co., Oakland, Calif 

Always Good Company. Radio Indus- 
tries Corp., New York. 

Battery Charging Equipment for 
Every Purpose. The Automatic Elec- 
trical Devices Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Behind the Panels of Better Built 
Sets. General Radie Corp., Cambridge, 

Less. 


Mass 
Crosley Radio 
Cincinnati, Ohi 


Better—Costs 
Corp., 

Better Results with Less Effort. In- 
dependent Radio Suppl Chica; 
Build That Set on Leitch kets. el- 
leradio, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


Eagle 
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Built Like a Fine Watch. Lombardi 
Radio Manufacturing Co., Derby, Conn. 
e of Noted Music Critics, The. 
All-American Radio Corporation, Chi- 


cago. 
Clear to the Ear (Receiving Sets). 
The Magnavox Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Comparison Proves Its Su ity. 
wm ge ¥. & Watson Radio Corp., Port- 
an 
Costs / re Does More. 
Radio Corporation, Chicago. 
ance without Distortion. Perry- 
man Electric Co., Inc., New York. 
Emblem of Worth in Radio, 
Kodel Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Every One a Good One. 
Radio Corporation, New York. 
Everything for the Radio Man. Mid- 
west Radio Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
For the Man Who Believes His Own 
eos. A-C Electrical Mfg. Co., Dayton, 


Ohi 

Cold Standard of Radio Receivers, 
The. B. Ferguson, Inc., New York. 

Grand Piano of the Radio World. 
Fada Radio Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 

Heart of Reliable Radio Power, The. 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Heart of the Set, The. 
Radio Manufacturing Co., 
Mass. 

In Harmony with Home and Air. The 
Magnavox Co., Oaklafid, Calif. 

It Stops That Howl. (Howl Arrester) 
Spartan Electric Corp., New York. 

It’s the Contact That Counts. (Radio 
Sockets). Alden Manufacturing Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Just as if You Were There. Bork- 
man Radio Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Just Plug In—Then Tune In (Bat- 
teryless Radio Sets). Standard Radio 
Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Can- 


Zenith 


Radio Corp., 


Davidson 


Champion 
Dan ers, 


ada. 
Keeps Radio Tubes Like New. Jef- 


ferson Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Lambert Radio Invites You to Rest. 


leon Lambert Radio Company, Wichita, 


Transformer in the 
l-American Radio Corp., 


the Electrical Age, The 
ry and Storage Batteries). 
New York 


Kans. 

Largest-Sellin, 
World, The. A 
Chicago. 

Marvel o; 
(Columbia 
National Carbon Co., 

Most Radio per Dollar. King-Buffalo, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Musical Instrument of Radio, The. 
Eckhardt Corporation, Philadelphia. 

Name to Know in Radio, The. Bran- 
des, Inc., New York. 

Perfectly Syntonized. Hartman Elec- 
trical Manufacturing Co., Mansfield, 


hio 

Perfect Tube, The. Gold Seal Elec- 
trical Co., New York. 
Radiant Name in Radio, The. The 
Magnavox Co., Oakland, Calif. 

adio Built for the ‘Years to Come. 
All-American Radio Corp., my 
Radio in America’s Bw Cant 
The. Freed- om » 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Radio That You Can Play, A. Eck- 
hardt Corporation, Philadelp ia. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
CAMPAIGNS 


Absolute understanding of na- 
tional customs and habits are 
essential to the success of 
Latin American advertising 
campaigns. 


Let us help you in the prep- 
aration and execution of your 
Latin American advertising and 
marketing plans. 


Full cooperation with domestic 
advertising agencies. 


ZAWADZKY AGENCY 


154 Nassau St., N. Y. C. 
(A Colombian Organization 
Under American Standards) 

Established 1919 


Merchandising and advertising 
counsellors, Spanish copy 
writers and commercial tech- 
nical and legal translations. 























Representatives 


Wanted 


for an established and 
fast-selling line of syn- 
dicated direct advertis- 
ing material. Priced to 
net you an attractive 
profit. Every town or 
city inthe United States 
has from five totwenty- 
five live prospects. 

No bulky samples. 
Makes a splendid side- 
line. 


Write today for our 
proposition 


PACIFIC ADVERTISERS 
CORPORATION 
William Francis Barry, President 


1240 South Main Street 
LOS ANGELES 
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Radio-ize Your Phonograph. Magna. 
vox Company, Oakland, Calif. _ 

Radio’s Best Batteries. French Bat. 
toy Company, Madison, Wis. 

eproducer with the Movable Coil 
The. Magnavox Co., and, Calif, - 

_ Royalty of Radio, The. Colin B, 
Kennedy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sensation of Radio, The. Thermio- 
dyne Radio Corporation, New York 

Sine of Merit, Daven Radio 
Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Single Six, The (Radio Set). Hart. 
man Electrical Manufacturing Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Speaker that Speaks for Itself, The. 
Jaynell Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

Standard of Comparison, The (Radio 
Condensers). Allen D. Cardwell Manu- 
facturing Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Standard of Reception, The. F. A. D. 
Andrea, Inc., New York. 

Strongly Made ond Higher Grade 
G~- Magnavox Co., Oakland, 

ali 


There Is No Substitute for the Best 
Jewett Radio & Phonograph Company, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

here Is @ Radiola for Every Purse 
Radio Corporation of America, New 


York. 

Thoroughbred Radio, The. Freed. 
Eisemann Radio Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tube to Buy to Satisfy, The. Mag 
navox Co., Oakland, Calif. 

Tube with the Sensible Guarantee, 
The. Supertron Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 

Ultimate in Radio Reception, The. 
MacLaren Manufacturing Co., New 


Your Finger-Tips, The. 
Standard Radio Corp., Worcester, 
Mass. 


Large Gain in General Motors 


Sales 

The consolidated income account of 
the General Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
shows net sales of $294,374,865 for the 
third quarter of 1926, against $187,- 
889,296 for the same quarter in the 
previous year. For the nine months 
of the current year, sales amounted to 
$829,449,652, compared with $528,- 
409,937 for the corresponding period in 
1925. Net income, after charges. for 
the nine months period was $143,584,228 
in 1926, and $75,191,224 in 1925. 


Grinder Account for Detroit 
Agency 

The Hutto Ly ree Company, 
Detroit, maker of internal bore grinders 
for automotive use, has placed _ its 
advertising account with Taylor-Eby, 
advertising agency, also of Detroit. 
Business papers and direct mail are 
being used. 


Joins Buffalo Wholesale Tailors 


T. J. Macfarlane, formerly with the 
Mitchell Specialty Company, Philadel- 
phia, has m made assistant adver- 
tising manager of the Wholesale Direct 
Tailors, Buffalo. 
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Another one! The Knoxville 
News, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper has purchased the 
Knoxville Sentinel effective 
November 22, 1926. The 
consolidated newspaper is 
“The Knoxville News and 
Sentinel.” A minimum of 
35,000 circulation is guaran- 
teed. New flat rate, daily and 
Sunday, is 10 cents a line ap- 


plying to all contracts received 
on or after November 22,1926 


Represented by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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An Advertising Manager 
Seeks a New Job. 


There is a man who is now holding 
down a great big job and who is look- 
ing for another one—not because the job 
has changed its mind about him, but 
because he has changed his mind about, 
the job. 


He is young but not too young. He 
ttended M h s Institute of 
Technology, but left there to enter the 
United States Navy as an Ensign dur- 
ing the Big Show. He has served dur- 
ing various times as Assistant Sales 
Manager, Assistant General Manager, 
General Manager and Assistant to the 
President of a big mercantile house. 


He is serving now as Advertising 
Manager of the non-figurehead type, 
with a big national appropriation under 
his control. His creative instinct is 
strong; he writes well; he knows com- 
mercial art. He can organize and «li- 
rect widely-scattered sales forces. 





And now, he seeks a connection as sales 
and advertising executive. He is ready 
to put his experience, his energy and 
his resourcefulness to work for any 
reputable house that has a big enough 
job open for him. Write to “‘ A.” Box 
45, care of Printers’ Ink. 























WANTED—Assistant 
Advertising Manager 


by large, nationally known man- 
ufacturing company in Ohio, 


leading manufacturer of 
—- products in Middle 
est. 


Requirements 

i—Knewledge of mechanical detail. 

2—Experience in handling production. 

3—Ability te suggest layouts for trade 
paper and direct advertising. 

4—Reasonable copy ability. 

5—Experience in building field (de- 
sirable, but not essential). 


Excellent Opportunity 


for the right kind of man, 
who has initiative and is will- 
ing to work. 


Write fully, giving detailed 
experience, age, married or 
single, when available, and 
salary expected. All commu- 
nications strictly confidential. 


Address “‘Z,’’ Box 438, Care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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Business News Publishing 
Company Incorporated 


The Business News Publishing Com. 

y has been incorporated under the 
laws of the State of ‘Michigan. It will 
publish Electric Refrigeration News 
and do a general publishing and print. 
ing business. 

F. Cockrell, principal owner of 
the publishing company, will direct the 
editorial policy of Electric Refrigera. 
tion News. George H. Howell has been 
appointed business manager and will he 
in active charge of advertising and pro 
duction. 


Gain in Life Insurance Sales 

According to the report of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
sales of new life insurance during the 
first ten months of 1926 amounted to 
$9,151,000,000, against $8,592,000,000 
in the corresponding period of 1925, a 
gain of 6.5 per cent. October sales of 
$907,000,000 showed a slight decrease 
when compared with sales of that month 
last year, which totaled $928,000,000, 
a drop of 2.3 per cent. 


Realty Account for Roger M. 


Newcomb 

The Ponce de Leon Springs Syndi 
cate, of Chicago, developer of real es 
tate at De Leon, Fla., has appointed 
Roger M. Newcomb, Deland, Fila., ad 
vertising, to direct its advertising ac 
count. A campaign using newspapers 
and magazines is being prepared. 


Durant Motors Appoints 
R. D. Kirby 


Roy D. Kirby has been appointed 
general manager of Durant Motors of 
Canada, Ltd. Mr. Kirby has been as 
sociated with the automobile industry 
since 1913 and joined the Durant or- 
ganization in 1925 as sales manager. 


G. A. MacDonald with 


Grenell Agency 
Gordon Alexander MacDonald, for 
merly production manager of the Tom 
H. Bartel Company, Detroit, has 
joined the staff of the Grenell Adver 
tising Agency, also of Detroit. 


Trust Account for Edwin 
Bird Wilson 


The Times Square Trust Company, 
New York, has appointed Edwin Bird 
Wilson, Inc., advertising agency, also of 
New York, as advertising counsel. 


Appointed by Camden, Ark., 


“News” 


Norman C. Marshall, formerly ad 
vertising manager of the Shreveport, 
La., Journal, has been made head of 
the advertising department of the Cam 
den, Ark.. News. 
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When Decision men — 
come to Georgia 


When ranking executives—“De- 
cision Men”—come to Georgia 
to personally inspect the manu- 
facturing advantages of a sec- 
tion which is making unprece- 
dented strides in industrial 
growth, it is usually but the 
_ forerunner of their decision to 
—Move Their Plant to Georgia. 
They find that inter-connect- 
ing hydro-electric developments 
provide unlimited power at a 
low rate. In many counties 
they are offered a five-year tax 
exempticn; are shown that the 
ad valorem tax is very low; that 
there is no state income tax; 
no state inheritance tax; 
an abundant supply of raw 
material; a wonderful cli- 


mate with no extremes of heat 
or cold, and that labor condi- 
tions approximate the ideal. 

Those from the older indus- 
trial centers are most agreeably 
surprised to find a spirit of 
genuine cooperation and friend- 
liness between capital and 
labor. 

You will want more detailed 
information covering power 
rates, locations, raw material, 
transportation, taxes and labor 
conditions. Make the request 
upon your business stationery 
as you finish reading this mes- 
sage, and then plan to come 

and let us prove to you that 
greater prosperity awaits 
you in Georgia. 


GEORGIA RAILWAY» POWER CO. 


ATLANTA 
New York Office, 120 Broadway 
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THE CONVENTION CITY OF DIXIE 


Within 24 hours’ travel of two-thirds 
of the population of the United States. 
A city of open hearted hospitality, with 
a perfect climate. Has entertained an 
average of more than one Convention 
per day in past years, and future bookings 
indicate a much greater number for 1926. 


Send for new, completely illustrated booklet 
showing our ideal convention facilities. 


The South’s Supreme Hotel 


Ge ATLANTA BILTMORE 
. ATLANTA ((f GEORGIA 
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Cutting the 
Salesman’s Territory to 
Increase His Sales 


Ittrnors Cray Propucts Company 
ouret, Int. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Some time ago you published an inter- 
esting article—the word interesting is 
hardly necessary because all of your 
articles are that—relating experiences in 
cutting down the size of salesmen’s ter- 
ritories. The trend of the argument was 
to show that this invariably resulted in 
increased individual sales. We should 
like very much to have another copy of 
the issue in which this appeared. 

Ittrnors Cray Propucts Company 

Paut BecuTner, 
Secretary. 


T= is a great deal of in- 
formation to prove that greater 
sales result from a paring of sales- 
men’s territories, but it is by no 
means a rule that has no excep- 
tions. Among other things, there 
is the human factor to consider. 
How will the salesman take to the 
cut? How is he to be approached 
with the proposition? 

In fairness to the salesman, es- 
pecially if he has been covering 
a certain area for a long time, a 
company should stand ready to 
prove its case. The success of any 
company is dependent on the suc- 
cess and the happiness of the men 
who conduct it and to destroy their 
happiness is to tear away the 
foundations of the business itself. 
It is no policy at all to hand a 
salesman a reduced territory with 
a “take it or leave it” attitude. It 
is far better to “sell” him on it— 
thoroughly and convincingly. 

An article by J MacNeill, 
sales manager of Hewes & Potter, 
in the October issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink MONTHLY gives an excep- 
tionally graphic picture of what 
the average company goes through 
in seeking to re-align salesmen’s 
territories. Entitled “Cutting the 
Salesman’s Territory—Painlessly,” 
it is just that—an explanation of 
how to do the job painlessly. This 
is an important factor in cutting 
territories and Mr. MacNeill tells 
— important it was to Hewes & 

otter. 

Another article in the January 
22, 1925, issue of Printers’ INK 
entitled “Salesman’s Territory Is 
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TOA 
PRINTING 
SALESMAN 


who is alive to the power of 
printed salesmanship ; and 


whose past record has proven 
his own ability to sell print- 
ing to advertisers 


an unusual opportunity for 
a permanent and profitable 
connection is offered by one 
of our clients owning a large 
printing and binding plant 
in Greater New York. 

Please write fully, in confi- 


dence, about yourself and 
your expectations. 


McKennee & Taytor, INc. 
Advertising 
285 Madison Avenue 
New York 














CENTURY 
SERVICE 


Wants a Man 


We have an opening on 
our staff for a salesman 
to represent us in the 
South. A southerner, un- 
married, who understands 
retail advertising would 
be most desirable. 


To the man who is willing 
to satisfy us that he posses- 
ses the talents we seek we 
have an attractive arrange- 
ment of a permanent 
nature. 


Please apply by letter. 
Century Advertising Service 
Inc. 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 





| 


| 


| 
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2 Creative 
Art Men 


desired for the visualiz- 
ing staff of large Detroit 
agency. 


Their work will be to 
originate and draw rough 
and finished layouts—lay- 
outs of distinction, intelli- 
gently planned as to idea 
and pictured with sure 
technique and definite un- 
derstanding of fine adver- 
tising illustration. 


Submitted samples as- 
sured return. When writ- 
ing, give personal facts, 
such as record, age and 
dollars expected. 


Address ““D,”’ Box 48, 
Printers’ Ink 


4 























AGENCY 
PRODUCTION 


MANAGER 


Desires position with 


established Agency. 


@ Has handled complete 
production on national ac- 
counts and is thoroughly 
familiar with general 

Can fur- 
references. 
Available on short notice. 


agency routine. 
nish excellent 


Age 26. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
BOX G-190 
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Cut to Make More Sales,” tells of 
the experience of the Mashack 
Hardware Company, New York. 
This company found that when it 
cut a senior salesman’s territory it 
had a problem on its hands. He was 
not satisfied, even with a higher 
commission which was diminished 
as his sales grew. This problem 
was finally solved by giving the 
salesman the whole territory back 
again with a particular friend of 
his as a junior salesman. He was 
to pay the junior’s salary and all 
his expenses. He agreed to this 
and between the two of them they 
covered the whole territory. The 
salesman made as much money as 
before even after paying his 
junior’s salary. 

This arrangement showed the 
salesman that he could let some- 
one else cover the outlying dis- 
tricts while he dug out business in 
a smaller, concentrated area. It 
also kept his good-will and hearty 
co-operation. 

The arrangement benefited the 
company because it enabled the 
junior to gain contacts and experi- 
ence under the eye of a capable 
man. Then, too, it paved the way 
for the company to divide the 
territory shortly with the complete 
agreement of the senior salesman. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Atlantic Gypsum Appoints 
Wolcott & Holcomb 


The Atlantic Gypsum Products Com 
pany, Boston, manufacturer of Gypsum 
lasters, wall boards and other Gypsum 
building materials, as well as wood fibre 
fire resisting insulating materials, has 
appointed the Wolcott & Holcomb Ad 
vertising Agency, Boston, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Farm-Paper Account for 
Doremus 


The Vermont Machine Company, Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt., manufacturer of wash- 
ing machines and cream separators, has 
appointed the Boston office of Doremus 
& Company, advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Farm pa 
pers are to be used. 


Wesson Oil Reports Profit 
The Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, and subsidiaries. 
report a net profit, after charges, of 
$3,533,002 for the fifteen months end- 
ing August 31, 1926. 
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’ Executives 
\ thie Free Book 


, 


ANSWERS 
IMPORTANT 
QUESTIONS 


non-technical book in the business man’s own language. 
You can read it in a few minutes. 
TELLS— 
Exactly what steps to take to secure registration. 
Why registration is important and what definite advan- 
tages result. 
Kinds of marks which can be registered and which 
ones CANNOT. 
When a mark can be considered abandoned. 
The qualifications of a good trade mark. 
Why trade mark laws are necessary. 


And many other important points. 


Countless law suits—v: expensive in 
time and money—could be avoided 
if the parties involved only knew in 
time the important facts set forth in 
this booklet. Send for a copy today. 


Clarence A. 


Clarence A. O’Brien 


Registered Patent 
Attorney 


Washington, D. C. 
Patent and Trade 


Mark Practice 
Exclusively. 


O’Brien 
Registered Patent Attorney 
250-A, 9th and G Sts, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Send me without obligation, your 
booklet on the subject of “* Trade 
Marks and Their Protection.” 
Also Patents. 
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In a reminiscent 
- mood while talk- 
Man 4 ing recently with 
Game one of our staff 
writers, John N. Willys com- 
mented on the interesting fact that 
the automobile industry had been 
developed by young men. 

“It was a young man’s game,” 
said the presiding genius of the 
Willys-Overland Company. “Most 
of us were in our twenties or early 
thirties. Henry Ford was a young- 
ster, comparatively speaking. So 
were several others. If we had 
been older probably we would 
not have attacked the automobile 
proposition. It was tough and 
hard. But, in the confidence of 
youth, we could not visualize the 


“A Young 
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many difficulties and dangers ahead,” 

The enthusiasm of youth, which 
disregards the rocks ahead because 
it does not know the rocks are 
there, is one of the most beautiful 
things in the world. It is largely 
responsible for some of the out- 
standing commercial successes such 
as have been attained by Willys, 
Ford, Nash and other leaders in 
the automobile field. 

All of which brings us to this 
thought: Is the present a young 
man’s age in business? Yes. So 
has been every other successful 
age. 

But, happily for some of us— 
and also happily for business—this 
does not apply exclusively to men 
young in years. A young man in 
merchandising pursuits may be de- 
fined as one whose mind is alert, 
receptive—and retentive; whose 
spirit is the kind that never grows 
old; who is ever on the hunt for 
new and better ways to do things; 
who lives not in yesterday or even 
today, but in the future. 

When he is young in these ways, 
the years that may have been 
checked up against him by the 
cold, hard hand of Father Time 
do not detract from his usefulness. 
On the contrary they may well bea 
positive asset. They can give him 
rich knowledge, a full mind, dis- 
criminating judgment. These 
things can come only through ex- 
perience. When a man has a 
background that has been built up 
through one, two or three decades 
of earnest work and can retain 
with it some of the sheer virility 
of youth, he has an unbeatable 
combination. 

And this can be, and is, done. 

Take John Willys himself, a 
man of about fifty-four. We ver- 
ture to assert that today he could 
enter some infant industry that 
had a lot of hidden and baffling 
problems to crack—“‘a young 
man’s game,” if you please—and 
finish well among the leaders. He 
could do this because of the pro- 
found knowledge of business he 
has gained in making and selling 
automobiles, and because he still 
has the vision and the courage that 
were his when the future of the 
automobile was only guesswork. 
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Young men have accomplished 
most of the big successes in busi- 
ness. They have been young-men 


ranging in age from seventv down. 
Business is, as Mr. Willys would 
say, “a young man’s game.” 


What is a manu- 
facturer to do 
when he feels 

ing False that he is being 

Rumors harmed by the 
circulation of a rumor which has 
no basis in fact? 

Many manufacturers have asked 
themselves that question and the 
answers which have been formu- 
lated in reply to it have not always 
been entirely commendable. One 
method of retaliation has been to 
start the circulation of another 
rumor which hits back directly at 
the original rumor-monger. No 
one is the gainer by this method 
and the industry, as a whole, loses 
prestige. 

A second plan is to keep quiet 
under the attack and bear with 
fortitude the pricks of the poison 
pen. Certainly this is to be pre- 
ferred to the first method. How- 
ever, there are times when turning 
the other cheek is not the best 
policy and when such a moment 
arrives and a manufacturer decides 
to strike back, we think there is 
everything to recommend the plan 
recently used by Smith Wheel, Inc. 

This organization has been in 
existence for three generations. It 
has had to meet wholesome com- 
petition throughout these years 
and, E. W.’ Snyder, sales manager 
of the company, tells us, “we give 
a full measure of credit to our 
more prominent competitors in 
bringing the metal wheel industry 
into its own.” 

Recently, the company discov- 
ered that it was being made the 
object of unfounded rumors. “The 
first indication of any apparent 
breach of good business ethics,” 
says Mr. Snyder, came to our at- 
tention in the form of a rumor 
that certain of the executives of 
our company had resigned. This 
was denied in the form of a letter 
sent out over the signatures of 
these executives. Later, at various 
periods, our sales department met, 
in the field, other rumors of simi- 


The Gentle 
Art of Spik- 
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lar character which we also denied 
in the same manner when it seemed 
necessary. 

“As these rumors persisted, 
however, over a period of months, 
we took the situation in hand and 
ran a full-page advertisement in 
certain automotive trade journals 
in which we emphatically and un- 
equivocally denied these rumors.” 

The piece of copy to which Mr. 
Snyder refers was headed: “A 
Rumor and a Correction.” This 
is how it read: 

For the past few months a rumor has 
persisted through the trade that we are 
to discontinue the manufacture and sale 
of Smith Wheels. 

On the basis of facts, this story is 
untruthful and absurd. 

For ten years and over, Smith Wheel, 
Inc., has served the industry. During 
this time, there has been built an institu- 
tion that stands today a monument to a 
policy of quality and service above all 
other considerations. 

When there arrives a day that this 
policy has no place in the scheme of 
industrial progress, we will seek other 
markets with other products. 

With a broad view of the future, we 
can only vision a permanent continuation 
of Smith Wheels and Smith Service. 

Any rumor or assertion to the con- 
trary is based on false and malicious 
motives and is herewith publicly denied. 


Printers’ INK is glad to be able 
to spread on its records this plan 
of combating rumors inspired by 
competitors. While we most cer- 
tainly do not believe that the ad- 
vertising pages of publications 
should be permitted to become 
gory battlegrounds, neither do we 
believe that it is always wise to 
remain silent when rivals resort 
to originating rumors instead of 
selling ideas. And when a manu- 
facturer does come out in print to 
spike a rumor a dignified presen- 
tation such as that used by Smith 
Wheel, Inc., has everything to 
commend it. 


Henry Bruére of 
Developing the Metropolitan 


Leadership [ife Insurance 
Company has been using. recently 
an interesting word to define an 
important quality in business. One 
of the greatest problems confront- 
ing business as it grows is the 
cultivation of the: capacity for 
leadership. Mr. Bruére uses the 
word “orchestration” to describe 
the “capacity of a man in the posi- 
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tion of leadership to bring out 
from those associated with him 
the qualities which lie dormant, 
and the development of which is 
essential to the full growth and 
success of any great business 
enterprise.” 

A great deal of a loose and 
irrelevant nature has been written 
upon the general subject of de- 
veloping men. Often the office- 
boy-to-president route has been 
described as the one best to de- 
velop men. It came to be believed 
in many organizations that if the 
head of the company hired office 
boys with great care and discrimi- 
nation, they would automatically 
develop into future executives. 
Following this general policy with- 
out due regard for training, super- 
vision and opportunity, led merely 
to a great increase in the turnover 
among office boys. 

Lately a greater number of ex- 
ecutives have found it advisable to 
give more and more time and at- 
tention to the development of men. 
First of all, they look in their 
own organizations for people who 
show initiative, a tendency to grab 
the buck instead of passing it and 
a desire for added responsibility. 
Many executives group and grade 
the men upon whom they believe 
they can place future responsibility 
and give all of them the oppor- 
tunity of taking a course in the 
fundamentals of the business after 
working hours. In seven or eight 
large corporations with which we 
are familiar, this plan is now be- 
ing used with excellent results. 

Business organizations are now 
becoming more a training ground 
for men than they have ever pre- 
viously been. A business organ- 
ization is not merely a means of 
accomplishing the making of 
profits, but it is also a machine out 
of which capacity to deal with 
future problems can be created. 

The work is well worth doing. 
Good executives are scarce and are 
not being developed so fast as 
American industry needs them. 
Careful selection, good training 
and “orchestration” are essential 
if American industry is to con- 
tinue to go forward.on the path 
it has mapped out for itself. 
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New England A clinic of busi- 
Goes into 3s and Govern- 


ment executives 
Conference ,..; held fast 


week at Hartford to ascertain if 
New England is as sick, indus- 
trially and economically, as the 
gloomy chants of pessimists have 
pictured. It was not a Pollyanna 
gathering. Everyone was pre- 
pared to face the facts obtained by 
a number of researches into va- 
rious phases of New England's 
activities. Weakness was con- 
ceded in the shoe and textile in- 
dustries, but the outlook for other 
activities is not one to make New 
Englanders lose heart. 

The clinic is a step in the pro- 
gram which was undertaken a year 
ago to prepare New England for 
a sprint which will bring it far- 
ther up front in the race for trade. 
The first step was the formation, 
a year ago, of the New England 
Conference. Its membership in- 
cludes many who are experts in 
matters of distribution and the un- 
covering of new markets—men 
who are engaged in building pres- 
tige for national advertisers lo- 
cated in New England. Publish- 
ers and advertising agents also 
are prominently represented and, 
it is significant to note, the idea of 
the conference itself is credited to 
an advertising agent. 

The conference is engaged, pri- 
marily, in developing New England 
as a market and as an industrial 
territory. It has the support of 
the State authorities. 

New England industries must 
make a more intensive cultivation 
of their home market, urged Gov- 
ernor Brewster of Maine, follow- 
ing which these industries must 
lose the habit of introspection and 
become acquainted with the rest of 
the United States, as have done the 
Yankees who have migrated to 
other sections of the country. 

The conference is closely mod- 
eled along the lines of a campaign 
which an aggressive advertiser 
would outline to build the market 
for his products. It is but another 
exemplification of the new spirit 
of competition, described in an 
article in this issue of Printers’ 
INK. 
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HE inevitable result of 

thorough home coverage in 
Philadelphia—the world’s largest 
city of homes. The Inquirer 
guarantees that every morning of 
the year over 75% of Philadel- 
phia’s worth-while homes have 
received their copies of The 
Inquirer before breakfast is 
served! 











Lineage in All Philadelphia Newspapers for 
the First Ten Months of 1926: 


INQUIRER 18,240,900 Lines 
Bulletin 17,250,300 “ 

, 13,259,100 
Evening Ledger , 12,521,400 
Record 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK paaemenes SAN FRANCISCO 


285 Madison Ave. aes 6 ey 610 Hearst Bldg. 
360 N. Michigan Ave, 








Advertising Club News 


California Needs Industrial 
Advertising 


It is time for California to talk 
about its industrial advantages as well 
as its climate, Frank E. Scott, of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, told mem- 
hers of the Advertising Club of Los 
Angeles recently. He made a plea that 
the same kind of advertising that has 
been done for California’s agricultural 
products and climate now be used to 
exploit its industrial products and raw 
material possibilities, so that the United 
States may learn that California offers 
far more than merely a pleasant climate 
and vast agricultural resources. Mr. 
Scott told about the trainloads of raw 
material that are shipped East, manu- 
factured into merchandise and then 
shipped back West again in utility 
form. 

* * * 


College Plans Survey of 
Cincinnati Resources 


At the recent meeting of the Adver- 
tising Agencies Council of Cincinnati, 
Dean Schneider, of the College of En- 
gineering and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, told of a survey 
the college was making, of the resources 
of the territory about that city, for the 
purpose of attracting new industries to 
Cincinnati. 

a 


Buffalo Club Host to Rochester 
fficers 


The officers and directors of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club were guests 
of the Greater Buffalo Advertising Club 
at last week’s meeting. Officers of the 
Buffalo organization will be the guests 
of the Rochester group later in the 
year. 

* * * 


Will Give Christmas Party to 
Children 


Judge R. E. Stapleton has been 
named chairman of a committee which 
will be in charge of arrangements for 
the Christmas entertainment for un- 
fortunate children, which will be given 
by the Advertising Club of Baltimore. 

+ 


Oakland Club Ends Member- 
ship Drive 

The membership drive of the Oak- 
land, Calif., Advertising Club recently 
closed with a total of fifty-nine new 
members added to the club’s roster. 
There are now ZA) members. 

. 


Hear Psychology Lectures 

A series of lectures on applied psy- 
chology is being conducted by the Phila- 
delphia Club of Advertising Women. 


Poor Richard Club Preparing 


for Annual Dinner 

The Poor Richard Players, consist. 
ing of about fifty members of the Poor 
Richard Club, Philadelphia, have started 
rehearsing the entertainment to be given 
eat the club’s annual dinner, to be held 
on January 17 at the Bellevue-Strat. 
ford Hotel. The players will put on a 
musical number as well as several novel- 
ties. 

The director-general of the 1927 ban. 
quet is Leonard Ormerod. Karl Bloom. 
ingdale is in charge of entertainment. 
James B. Mackenzie, eo and print- 
ing, Harry L. App eton, decorations, 


Howard C. Story, souvenirs, and J. A. 
Lutz, publicity. 
* 


* 
W. M. Martin Heads 
St. Louis Bureau 


William McChesney Martin, chair. 
man of the board of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis, has been 
elected president of the Better Business 
Bureau of St. Louis. 

Nelson R. Darragh, president of the 
F. C. Taylor Fur Company, was elected 
vice-president, while John R. Longmire, 
vice- president and bond officer of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, was 
elected treasurer and Harry W. Riehl, 
manager of the Better Business Bureau 
of St. Louis, secretary. 

* * * 


Religious Press Elects 
C. H. Ridder 


Charles H. Ridder, of The Catholic 
News, New York, was re-elected chair- 
man of the religious press department 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, at its annual meeting recently 
held at the Advertising Club of New 
York. The new secretary-treasurer is 
W. H. Wooster, of The Itiustrator. 

The new revised “Religious Press 
Directory” issued by the department 
will shortly be distributed. 

* * * 


Public Utilities Association 


Appoints Chairmen 
The Public Utilities Advertising 
Association has appointed the follow- 
ing committee chairmen: reine, 
George E. Lewis; membership, Vv. M. 
Carroll; exhibits, J. Carmichael; pro- 
gram, B. J. Mullaney; publicity, Dwight 
Burroughs, and -, W. S. Vivian. 
* 


Seattle Club to Have Church 


Advertising Session 

The Advertising Club of Seattle, 
Wash., will hold a church advertising 
session on November 30. The program 
will be in charge of Dr. C. S. Mook, 
who is chairman of the church adver- 
tising section of the Pacific Coast Ad- 
vertising Clubs Association. 
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New Club Organized 
at Tampa 


M. S. Knight, manager of the Tampa, 
Fla., office of the Caples Company, was 
elected president of the = ee Poy A 
ized Tampa Advertising Club at its first 
meeting which was held recently. John 
Moscrip, advertising manager of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange, was_ elected 
vice-president, and A. Donald Fielding, 
advertising manager of the Knight 
Wall Company, was elected secretary. 
Mrs. A. W. Connor, of the Exchange 
National Bank, was elected treasurer. 

Cc. F. Erich, Marvin Walker and 
Harold Wolf are directors. Fi 

The club, which has a membership 
of thirty, will meet regularly each 
Tuesday at noon. 

 o-@ 


Donates “Printers’ Ink” Vol- 


umes to Chicago Council 


A gift of forty bound volumes of 
Printers’ INK has been presented to 
the Advertising Council of Chicago by 
Edmund Carrington, of the Chicago 
office of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany. The volumes cover the years 
1912 and 1914 and from 1918 to 1925 
inclusive. 

In order to make the advantages of this 
gift readily available to members of the 
Council, a complete set of Printers’ 
Ink special service bulletins was sent to 
Paul S. Van Auken, secretary. This is 
an index of the advertising and market- 
ing of specific commodities discussed in 
in Printers’ Inx Publications. 

* * * 


Chicago Associations Celebrate 
Armistice Day 


A plea that the American public take 
a broader view of the European debt 
situation was voiced by Major General 
John F, O’Ryan, commander of the 
27th division, A. E. F., in France and 
Belgium from 1917 to 1919, who spoke 
at the annual Armistice Day joint meet- 
ing of the Advertising Council of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
the Advertising Men’s Post of the 
American Legion. 

* s 


Rochester Club Appoints 
Chairmen 


The Rochester, N. Y., Ad Club has 
appointed Marsden B. Fox chairman of 


the Christmas committee, James F. 

Wallace, head of the entertainment com- 

tee, and W. . Chapin, chairman 

€ music committee, to direct ar- 

rangements for the Christmas Party to 
be held on December 23. 
* * * 


Sponsor Apple Exhibit 


During the recent National Apple 
Week, the Wenatchee, Wash., Adver- 
tising Club sponsored an “Apple Prod- 
ucts Show,” at which local merchants 
had exhibits. It is now planned to hold 
this exhibit yearly. 
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The Need for Individuality in 
Advertising 


Each business has its own individual- 
ity to proclaim to the world, according 
to Francis B. Frazee, advertising man- 
ager of the Larkin Company, who spoke 
at a recent round-table meeting of the 
Greater Buffalo Advertising Club. While 
we adopt common ideas in advertising, 
he said, the most sacred concern of any 
business house is the preservation and 
upbuilding of its own individuality. The 
imitator, he declared, never finds full, 
free expression. He is always waiting 
the move of those he would copy. Suc- 
cess in advertising, Mr. Frazee said, de- 
pends on the ability to reach the right 
people with the right offer through the 
right medium at the right time. 

* * * 


New York Women Hear Mil- 
ton Towne and C. W. Hoyt 


Milton Towne, president of the Jos- 
eph Richards Company, New York, dis- 
cussed the question, “Is the Trend of 
Advertising Art Toward Over-Sophistica- 
tion?” at a recent meeting of the 
League of Advertising Women of New 
York. Charles W. Hoyt, president of 
the Charles W. Hoyt Company, talked 
on the subject of “An Advertising 
Agent Seen from the Inside.” 

*> * * 


Furriers Agree to Advertise 
Furs’ Correct Trade Names 


As a result of a recent meeting of 
representatives of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Fur Industry with the 
National Better Business Bureau and 
the Better Business Bureau of New 
York, it has been agreed upon to ad- 
vertise furs under their right names 
and that all misleading terms should 
be eliminated from advertisements. A 
committee has been appointed by the 
furriers to discuss with the two bureaus 
the trade names to be used. 

*> * * 


Newspaper Week Meetings 
Planned for All Clubs 


The International Advertising Asso- 
ciation is planning to co-operate with 
the Association of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives in promoting a news- 
paper program in every advertisi 
club in merica during a _ specifi 
week. The week of the birthday of 
Benjamin Franklin, January 17, has 
been suggested as an appropriate time 
for these meetings. 

* * * 


Baltimore Show for Benefit 
of Children 


The annual motion picture show and 
concert of the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore, Md., will be held on No- 
vember 28. The proceeds from the en- 
tertainment will be used for the benefit 
of needy children during the Christmas 
holidays. 
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JOHN N. WILLYS, PRESIDENT, WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC. 


ee JT IS plain that a commodity must be at least two-thirds sold 

before the salesman takes it to the prospect for the final con- 
summation of the purchase. This means that there has to be a sufh- 
cient amount of good advertising to tell the story. . . . I say this 
with honest belief that I know what I am talking about—advertis- 
ing must be counted upon to do considerably more than half the 
actual selling.” 


John N. Willys, President, Willys-Overland, Inc.. 
in December Printers’ Ink Monthly 
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Advertising —An Economic Necessity 


“What I Think of Advertising After Twenty-five Years” is 
the title of Mr. Willys’ article in December Printers’ INK 
MonTHLY. In it Mr. Willys tells what advertising has meant to 
the automobile industry and to American business as a whole. He 
calls advertising “the leading single influence in making a homo- 
geneous nation of the United States.” This article is only one 
among more than twenty unusual articles on important phases. of 
merchandising. ‘There is, for instance, 


“Why Chain Stores Want Advertised Goods,” in which 
Paul H. Metzger, president of the Washington Shirt Com- 
pany, a chain of eighteen Mid-Western stores, tells why 
the chain looks upon nationally advertised merchandise as 
the backbone of its stock. Then there is 


“Retail Clerk—Friend or Foe,’ by Walter F. Wyman, 
general sales manager, The Carter’s Ink Co., who looks 
upon the retail clerk from a refreshingly new angle. Per- 
haps you are interested in an unusual story of industrial 
advertising. Then read 


“Why We Discarded Dignity in Advertising a Technical 
Process,” written by A. F. Davis, vice-president, The Lin- 
coln Electric Co., in which he'tells how his company arrived 
at some new conclusions regarding industrial copy. Entirely 
different in thought is 


“Polite Business Blackmail.’ Here William H. Zinsser, 
president, William Zinsser & Co., Inc., explains how the 
company handles the customer who won’t play fair. 


In addition there are articles on jobber relations, association 
advertising, the place of the worker in industry, a newspaper and 
magazine campaign with 16,000,000 circulation, bootlegging among 
salesmen, Hawaii as a market for your product, the use of hands in 
advertising, a salesman’s idea of sales conventions, rule borders, the 
four-color process and other subjects of importance and interest to 
the advertising and sales executive. 


Read these sales-building articles in December 
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Little 


The 


° 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


T is not advisable in the School- 

master’s opinion, to use charts in 
advertising directed to the general 
public. There are, of course, 
times when such devices are neces- 
sary and can’t be avoided. When 
such times occur, the advertiser 
should exert every effort to make 
the chart interesting, attractive 
and understandable. 

The first rule is: Allow enough 


Schoolmaster met a prominent ad- 
vertiser in the club car ayd con- 
versation drifted around td shop 
,talk. One observation which his 
acquaintance made so impressed 
the Schoolmaster that he jotted 
down a reminder to bring it up 
before the Class. 

The statement was made that 
many advertising men in their en- 
thusiasm for advertising, to its det- 











space for the reproduction of the 
chart. Too often, far too often, a 
chart is given such small space 
that a reader who really desires to 
understand it has to employ a mag- 
nifying glass. The next rule is: 
Get an artist and typographer to 
lay it out and dress it up. 

To be specific, the Schoolmaster 
points to a chart that was recently 
used by the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion of America in newspaper ad- 
vertising as part of an advertise- 
ment which sought to show that 
Studebaker sales were climbing at 
a time of the year when motor 
car sales usually drop off. The 
chart is reproduced on this page. 
It is a departure from the hack- 
neyed method of presenting charts 
and is, indeed, worthy of study by 
the Class. 


* * 
On a recent railroad journey the 


riment, over-exaggerate its use as 
a factor in business and in eco- 
nomics. They claim entirely too 
much for it. The advertiser ex- 
plained that this thought was left 
with him after listening to an ad- 
dress, recently, by another adver- 
tising man, John Lee Mahin, 
vice-president of Barron G. Col- 
lier, Inc. He agreed with Mr. 
Mahin that advertising is given 
a handicap when it is burdened 
with the responsibility of accom- 
plishing everything single-handed 
and alone. 

There are some who unwisely 
sing too loud the praises of adver- 
tising without making certain that 
advertising is properly supported 
by other factors essential to its 
practical use. The Schoolmaster 
believes that a service to advertis- 
ing is performed when someone 
like Mr. Mahin puts the brakes 
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They say— 


“TI have read BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGE- 
MENT ever since its first publication more than twenty 
years ago. I have frequently used its advertising columns 
and I note that many of the carly advertisers continue 
their ads from year to year.’ 


“I think very highly of BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT, read each issue thoroughly and always 
look through the advertisements carefully. I am right 
now installing apparatus costing about $1500 which 
saw advertised in BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT and within the past three years 
have purchased materials and equipment amounting to 
approximately $132,000 by reason of the advertisements 
in this magazine.” 


“The writer reads every number carefully including ‘a 
careful survey of the advertising. When this corporation 
is in the market for some new type of apparatus, the 
advertisements in BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT are the first thing to be looked over.” 


“Practically every office building manager in the country 
subscribes to it.” 


“We have been continuous subscribers for this journal 
since January 1, 1910 and our files are complete from this 
beginning. BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGE- 
MENT is a sort of staple commodity to building owners 
and managers—like sugar to a housewife. The First 
National Bank is erecting a bank and office building. I 
happen to know that Mr. A. F. Dawson, the president, 
is a subscriber and has used both the editorial and 
advertising pages in planning this building.” 





“This publication is subscribed for by practically all 
members of the National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers.” 


“We are constantly referring to the advertisements.” 


“I find that only worth while ya ae advertise in this 
publication so I have come to rely on the goods advertised 
in BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. = 


HE above paragraphs show what subscribers of BUILD- 

INGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT think of their 

business paper. Send for our new “synopsis” which tells 
why you should sell these men who select materials and 
equipment for constructing and operating office buildings, 
lofts, apartment buildings and apartment hotels. 


BUILDINGS anpb 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member 4,B.0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member 4. B. P, 
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‘Ss™= OUT. The first print- 
ing, new edition, of George 
P. Rowell’s wise book, FORTY 
.. YEARS AN ADVERTISING 
AGENT, boundin leatherette, 
has been totally exhausted. 
Now ready—handsome cloth- 
bound edition, $3.50. By 
mail, 15c extra.- History 
and gocd sense salted with 
humor and usable ideas. 
Franklin Publishing Co., 79 
Madison Ave., New York. 








praise for this great book in PRiNnT- 
prs’ INK of Oct. 147 Look it up— 
Page 73. 





[ P. S. Did you read the chorus of | 











The Real Distributor 
of Building Material 


is the lumber dealer. He's a 
merchandiser—the man who 
offers building plan service, 
gets first contact with build- 
ers and controls the choice 
of materials. 




















House Organs 


We are producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful lhouse- 


organs in the country. Edited and 
printed in lots of 250 to 25,000 at 
5 to 15 cents per name per month. 
Write for a copy of Tue WILtiam 
FeaTHER MAGAZINE. 
We produce Neil Points 

The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 
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on such misguided tendencies 
* * * 


R. J. Mooney, a Chicago adver- 
tising agent, suggests to the School- 
master that advertising could well 
be utilized in an effort to create a 
more friendly feeling toward the 
United States in certain European 
countries. The Schoolmaster, as 
members of the. Class doubtless 
have gathered from time to time, is 
very much against the use of ad- 
vertising as a cure-all. He has con- 
sistently preached its limitations 
and has insisted that it can be 
worse than wasted if it is based on 
the wrong premises. But Mr. 
Mooney’s suggestion, while radical 
and novel, is at least an interest- 
ing theme for discussion. 

Mr. Mooney is a regular reader 
of French, German, Italian and 
Swedish newspapers. He knows all 
those languages through having 
taken his undergraduate work and 
master’s degree in German univer- 
sities. Every week he goes over 
to the office of his friend George 
W. Hinman at the Chicago Herald 
& Examiner (Mr. Hinman is also 
an accomplished linguist, by the 
way) and gets a bundle of the 
latest foreign newspapers. He 
takes them home to read over Sun- 
day and in this way gets a rather 
accurate idea of what the European 
sentiment toward the United States 
really is. 

* * * 

He tells the Schoolmaster that 
he is utterly amazed at the hos- 
tility and bitter hatred against 
America reflected in the editorial 
columns of these newspapers, large 
and small. It is his belief that the 
business interests of this country 
have not the slightest conception of 
the extent to which this feeling has 
gone. 

“It is well understood that the 
rest of the world has no great 
amount of love for us,” Mr. 
Mooney says to the Schoolmaster. 
“But we are inclined to dismiss this 
as being a more or less inevitable 
outcome of our present prosperity 
as against their distress. Never- 
theless it comes as something of a 
shock to learn that we are hated 
and scorned in the most remarkable 
way. Utterly ridiculous falsehoods 
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“WANTED 


A Sales Executive and 
A Publicity Executive 


—who sense the needs and opportunities in 
industrial sales promotion. 


{ jpee advertisement may lead two men to Eastern 
positions of immediate responsibility as key men in 
an organization which is expanding its service to help 
manufacturers develop stronger sales promotion plans 
for industrial selling. 


The SALES EXECUTIVE must be competent to assume 
an important, part with Department Managers in building 
a larger volume of business in terms of specific accounts. 
Requirements—(1) A proven record in developing a sales 
organization of high priced men who are all independent 
thinkers; (2) Proven ability to conduct sales and service 
negotiations with presidents, boards of directors and men of 
similar responsibility, at the same time winning the support 
of department heads who are directly involved. 


The PUBLICITY EXECUTIVE must be able to develop 
a plan to promote the broad phases of our institutional 
activity and at the same time build up the independent pro- 
motion of each of our several departments and coordinate 
this with our company aims as a whole. Requirements— 
(1) A proven record as a publicity executive with or for an 
organization with a similar problem. The record must show 
internal as well as external acceptance, or (2) Experience 
as a parther or top account executive of an advertising 
agency, that would insure the success of the applicant in 
handling a more complicated problem than he has actually 
so far tackled. (3) A definite understanding of the differ- 
ence in principle between industrial consumption and private 
consumption. 


It is felt that the men cut to the measure of this cloth are 
now actively engaged in important work and will be inter- 
ested only because of the opportunity to assume greater 
responsibilities and to earn the rewards which these can 
bring. 


A resume of experience and point of view on these jobs 
may be submitted incognito through banker or attorney if 
preferred. Quick action is desired. 


Appointments which will be made in New York will be 
with an organization of highest business standing. 


Address “B,” Box 46, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUR OWN 


MOTION 
PICTURES 


INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


It costs you nothing to find out 
just what we can do for you In 
the matter of Increasing your sales. 


Over 5,000,000 
circulation weekly, 


ADVERTISING “CO 
Offices 











ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


Producer of the kind of ad- 
vertising that sells goods; 
a $10,000 man, who earns it! 


Mail-order specialist and account 
executive; fifteen years’ - 
ence; five years’ newspaper 
training; five years ma’ r ad- 
vertising department mail-order 
house selling $30,000,000 gen- 
eral merchandise per year; five 
years executive with biggest 
New York agencies; accustomed 
to big responsibilities and ready 
to DE on another big, 
hard job anywhere! 


Producer, Box 44, Printers’ Ink 














Agency Vice-President 


COPY CHIEF 


and Art Manager, Open to Offer 


Mediocre men are many. Grade 
“A” creative, constructive men are 
few. I am a producing executive— 
plan, theme, layout, copy. You will 
know my work in diverse fields, 
masculine and feminine. I contact 
with Big Business. I seek responsi- 
bility. (I cannot leave New York.) 


Address “‘C” 
Box 47, Care of Printers’ Ink 
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about America are being put be- 
fore the people of Europe every 
day in their mewspapers. The 
younger generation reads these 
things and if the propaganda keeps 
up a few years longer there is no 
telling what the outcome may be. 

“We need European friendship 
for commercial reasons among 
others. We could get it if we 
could arrange some way to get the 
truth before the young people of 
those countries." s 


A national institutional adver- 
tising program! It may sound fan- 
tastic but institutional advertising 
in any form sounded that way a 
few years ago—to the Standard 
Oil Company, for example. Today 
many of the big corporations of 
the country, including the railroads, 
employ it as an invaluable means 
of cultivating and promoting the 
friendship of the people. 

Could the United States Govern- 
ment itself be induced to carry on 
this institutional program in Euro- 
pean publications? Probably not. 
Could the great commercial as- 
sociations finance it and put it 
through? Doubtless they could if 
they would. 

Mr. Mooney has made a daring 
suggestion here and the School- 
master would not be a bit surprised 
to see something of the kind 
worked out in time. Advertising 
has done many wonderful things 
for the country as a whole. But 
few who understand it will venture 
to assert that up to now it has 
much more than got started. 

* 


The story of putting a young 
salesman’s fresh enthusiasm to 
work is not a new one, but the 
Schoolmaster brings this incident 
before the Class as an especially 
interesting example of how the 
youngster can be used in the tough 
territory that the old-timer insists 
is impossible to cultivate. 

The sales manager of a promi- 
nent company which sells in the 
industrial field tells the tale. Pitts- 
burgh is the scene, and the chief 
actor is a cub salesman who came 
to the company about three years 
ago as an office boy. 

“This youngster,” says the sales 
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manager, “put in about six months 
making himself useful: around the 
ofice and, little by little, he took 
on outside selling work in the 
metropolitan district. He had 
loads of energy and initiative, and 
he showed promise. So someone 
suggested that it might be worth 
while to give him a crack at 
Pittsbur ‘gh. 

“Now it happens that I lived in 
that city for ten years, and I knew 
it was as hard a place to dig out 
business as there is in the country 


CANADIAN 
ADVERTISING 
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—for our line. The older men 
had given it up, and the territory 
long had been abandoned 

“But our cub needed more train- 
ing, and so I sent him down to 
Pittsburgh. 

“Well, he was there eight 
months. For the first six, he 
managed to send in about $1,000 
worth of business each month. 
Then September came along—with 
business amounting to $10,000. 
And October followed with an- 
other $10,000! 


CALL IN 


SMITH, DENNE & Moore 


TORONTO—92 Adelaide Street West 
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eng ee Ribbons Re inked 


Graney process costs only $6.00 a dozen 
trial order will convince you that it is the best 
Re-Inking you can buy 


cient’ W. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


27 Murray St, 


Try it. A 





, New York City 
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Sales Manager 
Wanted 


A WELL FINANCED, 
prosperous, thoroughly 
established manufacturing 
company, now doing a 
national business of sev- 
eral million dollars a year, 
has an opening for a sales 
manager who is — 
of developing the sales to 
greater magnitude. The 
Opportunities are excep- 
tional. 


Only a man with an unusual record 
of accomplishment will be considered. 
He must be a thorough executive, 
with experience in building and 
nandling a sales force of at least 
several hundred men. 

App’ications will be held in strict 
confidence. Present employees know 
of this advertisement. No interviews 
will be granted unless complete de- 
tails are furnished in first letter, in- 
cluding age, whether married, salary 
required, companies associated with, 
earnings, number of men handled, 
volume of business and complete 
business experience. 


The Geyer Company 
Dayton, Ohio 











If you can SELL 
+ —here’s your big 


chance! 


The Middishade Company, Inc., 
world’s largest Being y spe- 


a ngge ating on blue ser, 
suits only” need a capab ble 
A. for open terri- 
tory. We want to turn this 
territory over to a man who 
thinks enough of it to live in 

It matters not what he sold 


he can, the opportunity is im- 
portant enoug to tempt a 
man who can earn real money. 
Give age, territory covered, 
and anything ps ma that will 
ale es us to , you up. All 
information will be held in 
strict confidence. 


THE MIDDISHADE 
COMPANY, INC. 
Middishade Block — Dickinson 
South 30th, Reed and South 


Sist Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Our barren territory had 
opened up. The reason for it, | 
found, was that this youngster 
had plunged into his impossible 
job with every ounce of his en- 
thusiasm. Instead of the half 
dozen solicitations that the older 
men previously had felt were a 
full day’s work, this energetic cub 
had made up to sixteen and seven- 
teen effective calls! 

“His enthusiastic missionary 
work—nothing else—had made a 
money maker out of a territory 
that the old-timers, including my- 
self, had abandoned.” 


New Account for Milwaukee 
Service 


The Mitchell Manufacturing Com 
pany, Milwaukee, sanitary barn and 
playground equipment, has appointed 
the Editorial Service Company, also of 
Milwaukee, to direct its advertising 
account. Municipal, school and play 
ground periodicals will be used. 


Corset Account for Brincker- 
hoff Agency 


The Grecian Health Corset Company, 
Chicago, has placed its advertising 
account with Brinckerhoff, Inc., adver 
tising agency of that city. Women's 
and general magazines will he used 


E. L. Hill with General 
Outdoor Company 


E. L. Hill has joined the sales staff 
of the General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, at Chicago. He was, until 
recently, with the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. 


New Copy Service for 
San Francisco 


Frederick Seid has opened a free 
lance copy service at San Francisco. 
He had been with the Portland, Oreg., 
office of the Botsford-Constantine Com 
pany for the last two years. 











An all-around commercial artist 
can secure space with organi- 
zation poe. in DIRECT 
ADVERTISING e can handle 
as much of our work as his time 
— Congenial surroundings. 

pasts, for appointment to “H, 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
cut-cost material. Send for revised 
reused machine sheet. Conner Fendler 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 
New Bulletin of Publishing Proper- 
ties for Sale just out, Send for 
HARRIS-DIBBLE COM- 
Madison Avenue, New 








vour copy. 
PANY, 345 
York City. 
Circulation Manager will buy your 
national newsstand output outright. Free- 
ing you from return worries and sales 
promotion details. Give full details in 
first letter. Box 674, Printers’ Ink. 


What have you in the East, or New 
England only, for a couple of good 
Yankee commission men to sell? Not 
ut of a job, but looking for something 
better. P. O. Box 2559, Boston, Mass. 


Individual wishes to expand present 
advertising printing business (no plant). 
Willing to merge with responsible print- 
ng or advertising organization, or will 
onsider active financial associate. Box 
68, Printers’ Ink. 


All Around Newspaper Man Wanted 
for New York City weekly community 
paper, opportunity to acquire part inter- 
est, must be able to finance himself for 
a short period. Write Box 900, 120 East 
Fordham Road. 


PUBLISHERS—An up-to-date publica- 
tion plant, 30 minutes from N. Y. C. can 
handle two or three more publications to 
idvantage. Publishers seeking excellent 
service and reduced overhead are invited 
to investigate. Jersey Printing Company, 
10 W. 23rd Street, Bayonne, N. J 


FOR SALE—CLIPPING BUREAU 
Press Clipping Bureau, established 28 
years Big list of old subscribers. Fine 
portunity for publicity work or ad- 
vance information report service in con- 
nection. Attractive proposition for news- 
paper hustler. Box 675, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE— 
High Grade Business Paper, A. B. C. 
national circulation, Painting and Deco- 
rating Field, seeks” representation West- 
ern Territory, ripe for results if pushed 
aggressively. Attractive proposition for 
established concern with room for another 
good publication. Box 681, P. I. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY (New York) 
with good reputation for sincere and in- 
telligent service will consider affiliation 
of an additional representative or small 
organization. We are prepared to de- 
velop accounts and give splendid copy 
and merchandising co-operation. Liberal 
profit sharing arrangement. Address 
in confidence for appointment. Box 
692, Printers’ Ink. 





























Wanted—Experienced advertising man 
with $7,500 to purchase interest in new 
trade journal, only one in large and prof- 
itable field; less than one year old and 
already showing profits. Box 676, P. I. 


Wanted—Photo-engraving salesman, con- 
trolling substantial business, by a well 
known, progressive firm. Wonderful 
opportunity to obtain an interest in or- 
ganization. Box 706, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Experienced and capable woman 
as secretary-stenographer. College educa- 
tion essential. Position open is with bank- 
ing institution. State salary expected 
and experience. Box 697, Printers’ Ink. 








Position Open for Business Woman 
who has had experience on compilation 
of business directories and contacts with 
printers. ecutive ability essential. 
Good opportunity with well established 
firm. Box 680, Printers’ Ink. 





We Want a Circulation Man with ex- 
fensive newspaper training who under- 
stands national newsstand work and sub- 
scription work by agents. All replies 
confidential. Give full details and picture 
in first letter. Box 665, Printers’ Ink. 


DIRECT MAIL COPY MAN 


Wanted by large New York Publishing 
House. A _ thoroughly experienced Di- 
rect Mail Copy and Layout Man. Most 
unusual opportunity. State former con- 
nections, age, salary expected, § etc. 
Box 669, Printers’ Ink. 








Progressive weekly newspaper ten 
miles from New York City wants adver- 
tising manager. Young, energetic man 
preferred. Salary moderate at start, with 
opportunities for increase. Write, stat- 
ing age, experience and salary expected, 
and interview will be arranged. Address 
Box 693, Printers’ Ink. 





Assistant to Manager National Trade 
Association. Initiative and good educa- 
tion essenti Publicity and credit exp. 
desirable. $3,000 to $4,000 at start de- 
pending upon individual. Apply only by 
letter giving full qualifications. usic 
Industries Chamber of Commerce, 45 
West 45th Street, New York City. 


Production Man 


—who knows type, printing, en- 
graving—and who can get things 
done without asking too many 
questions. The agency is about 4 
hours from New York City. State 
salary. Address Box 700, P 
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Copy Writer Whose Experience Covers 
both retail newspaper advertising = 
‘ magazine advertisi 
Submit full details as to past exp.—ref- 
erences (in confidence) present salary 
and accompany this with samples of your 
work. Position is within four hours’ ride 
of New York City. Box 691, P. I. 


AR 
DESIGN—LAYOUT—LETTERING 
Capable of handling peahast, type ot of — 

in Commercial P ors S 

Accounts and Mail. 

nent positions og a of the 4 
and most responsible Studios in the 
Country. Box 664, Printers’ Ink. 


A thriving young printing organiza- 
tion in the metropolitan district wants a 
young man to take care of its direct-mail 
service department. He d have mer- 
ee - sales ideas, write effective 

e rough layouts, know some- 
thing of art work, engraving and print- 
ing. The right man can make a real 
future for himself. Write fully of your 
past experience, salary ereeces, etc. 





Address Box 707, Printers" I 


CATALOG WRITER 
We have opening for thoroughly ex- 


perienced writer of automotive trade 
CATALOG copy. 

opportunity for a man who has 
he can write buyer’s CATALO 
on all kinds of automotive equipment 
and accessories. Permanent position. 
Please give nationality, age, experience 
and salary requirments. Samples will 
be returned. 

Curtton Crass Journat C 

56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SALES CORRESPONDENT 
WANTED 


to handle current details in Chi- 
cago office of CANADA DRY 
Ginger Ale, Inc. 


Please reply by mail, giving full 
details regarding age, education 


and past experience. 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
25 West 43rd Street 
New York City 


Salaried Salesmen Wanted 


Several young men, gentiles, preferably 
with sales experience, - se wanted by a 
large corporation. Some know 
appreciation of advertising will be of 
v ue, although the positions are not in 
the company’s as department. If 
you are looki: for over-night financial 
epee ease do not answer. But 
f the outline above interests you, send 
os your application pons schooling, 
business experience, 9 ar ont 
other details that you think will be of 
interest. Box 685, Printers’ Ink. 


This is an unusual 
— 
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Western Manager, headquarters Chicago, 
for industrial publication. Salary 
and ion. Write in detail 
experience 


views will be arranged in icago around 
December Ist. Real opportunity for ex. 
perienced advertising man who can pro 
duce results. Box 673, Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS, purchas- 
ing agents, publishers’ representatives and 
advertising solicitors or salesmen in the 
vicinity of New ‘York who desire to in. 
crease ir earnings or work towards a 
more lucrative position with an advertis. 
ing service company, find our prop- 
osition of interest. No effort or time re 
pe or conflict with present work. Give 
ull details of present work. Box 699, P. |. 


Advertisement Writer Wanted by a 
newspaper in a city of 400,000. 

man we desire must have original ideas, 
and prepare sales copy and campaigns 
for prospective advertisers. If he has 
these qualifications and enthusiasm there 
is an opportunity. State salary desired 
and if at present employed. All com 

munications considered confidential. Box 
672, Printers’ Ink. 


s 
Opportunity 
in Cincinnati for young copy 
writer. Acquaintance with elec- 
trical industry desirable, but not 
essential. Write fully to Box 698, 

Printers’ Ink. 


Art and Idea Man 


As Assistant to Art Director 
of Large Lithographic Company 
An artist with ideas competent to make 
rough visuals. Must have art train- 
ing and Rng advertising sense to- 
gether with a knowledge of all Processes 
of color reproduction. With executive 
ability to direct artists and follow work 
through efficiently from rough to finished 
drawings. Write giving experience. All 
applications held in strictest confidence. 

Box 684, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR BUSINESS 
PAPER SALESMAN 

















THE LEADING SU SESEATION OF 
THE MOVING PICTURE DUS- 
rh OFFERS TO THE RIGHT MAN 

REAL OPPORTUNITY a ITS 
ADVERTISING DEPARTM 

THIS MAN MUST BE. TEX PERI- 
ENCED IN SELLING BUSINESS 
PAPER SPACE AND PROVE HIS 
ABILITY TO SELL IN DIFFERENT 
FIELDS. 


PERSONALITY IS IMPORTANT 
FACTOR AND WILL BE SERIOUS- 
LY CONSIDERED IN SELECTION 
OF MAN FOR THIS POSITION. 

SHOULD BE BETWEEN 35 AND 


40 YEARS OLD. 
REMUNERATION WILL BE GOV- 
ERNED ENTIRELY BY THIS 
MAN’S ABILITY TO PRODUCE 
ee SALARY. 
PH CR el HILL 1610 FOR 
APPOINTMEN 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Man—Thoroughly experi- 
enced in both consumer and trade-paper 
advertising wishes position as Eastern 
representative. A-1 references. Address 
Box 689, Printers’ Ink. 








Young Man (38) desires position as 
advertising manager. Fifteen years’ 
experience in agency and technical field. 
Married; Christian. At present em- 
ployed. Box 667, Printers’ Ink. 





Copy and Contact Man. Seven years’ 
unusual advertising experience, business- 
getter, energetic. Connection with pos- 
sibilities more important than immedi- 
ate salary. Age 31. Box 694, P. I. 





Production Manager: 5 years’ exp.; 
thorough knowledge engraving, typo- 
graphy, electrotyping, etc. Working knowl- 
edge art values and copy. Contact exp. 
Age 24. Christian. Box 688, P. 





Publicity Writer Seeks Position 
Five years’ experience. Have edited 
house organs, created booklets, worked 
on national and local campaigns. Box 
683, Printers’ Ink. 


A-1 MECH, RETOUCHER 
with own studio near New ‘York can 
handle more work. Write for inter- 
view. Only A-1 Houses and Engraving 
plants. Box 679, Printers’ Ink. 








Circulation Manager, 17 years’ exp. on 
trade and general publications, thoroughly 
familar with all angles of circulation 
promotion, office detail and business man- 
agement. Available Jan. 1. Box 682, P.I. 





Advertising Manager available who has 
had experience on both sides of the fence 
as space seller and space buyer. Familiar 
with the various kinds of advertising and 
qualified to plan a unified campaign. 
Box 690, Printers’ Ink. 


I LOVE IT! 
To transform blank paper into a living, 
pulsating advertisement or mail piece 
gives me genuine pleasure. I do it 
rapidly—layout copy, production. 15 
years at it. Some one in New York City 
may need me. Box 671, Printers’ Ink. 








Desirous of connecting with recognized 
advertising agency where opportunity to 
learn business will be given. Salary of 
small importance but opportunity to 
learn and advance essential. Am 22 
years of age, college graduate. Have 
had experience on college daily paper, 
also annual publication. Prefer Chicago. 
Box 670, Printers’ Ink. 


LET ME WRITE 
YOUR SALES LETTERS 


By writing your sales letters I can please 
your old customers and win new ones. 
I can introduce a new line of goods, get 
rders, bring in remittances and make 
collections. My letters move merchan- 
dise, find trade and produce results. 
Rates and sample letters upon request. 
Box 666, Printers’ Ink. 
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COPYWRITER 
for A-1 Agency 


6 years writing high-class, 
sparkling copy for  well- 
known, diversified accounts. 3 
years in one agency of AAAA 
calibre. Pleasing personality; 
tactful contact; experienced 
in layout planning. Columbia 
graduate, 30, married. Box 
696, Printers’ Ink. 


























Young man, 28, experienced in agency 
production work; excellent references; 
prefer position with agency in production 
or research departments. Phone, River- 
side 8949, or Box 686, Printers’ Ink. 





Classified Advertising Manager 
with a thorough knowledge of Resorts, 
Is and Coll Farm 


Travel, Schoo eges— 
Garden and Poultry—desires to locate. 
Box 678, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING ART SERVICE 
is available through a young man of 
rare ability; at very moderate prices. 
Lettering and line work is one of my 
features. Box 702, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy, Layout and Idea Man 


Over 4% years’ general advertising ex- 
perience. Can handle production. 24; 
college-trained. $55. ox 687, P. L. 


FOR 12 YEARS I have written and 
edited on newspapers and trade jour- 
nals; I desire a change, preferably 
to trade journal or suburban paper 
in New York or Chicago districts. I 
am 35, conscientous, well worth what 
ou are willing to pay. Address 
x 677, Printers’ Ink. 














Junior Advertising Executive 


Young man, 27 years of age, college 
trained, having a thorough knowledge 
ef advertising production, copy, layout 
and selling now desires to better his 
position as assistant to an advertising 
manager or an account executive. 
Box 701, Printers’ Ink. 








TO THE PUBLISHER 
WHO NEEDS A PROVEN 
SPACE SALESMAN 


A man who has had just three con- 
nections in fifteen years—and one who 
will prove his ability to sell space on 
a salary or commission basis. Has 
worked Ohio and Michigan for the 
st seven years. Presently connected. 
is specialty and hobby is selling trade 
paper space. Wishes a desirable con- 
nection at once, or will consider a 
trade publication in Ohio and Michigan 
on a commission basis. Earnings for 
the past five years have avera over 
sang a r. References exchanged. 
695, Printers’ Ink. 
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L, is comfortable to 
know that your car can do 
sixty miles an hour, even 
though you seldom require 
more than thirty-five. 





Just so 
our clients appreciate the reserve 
power of our staff- extra-manned 
and always ready on call when 
they need it. It fortifies THEM 
against emergencies. And it as- 
sures Us of the equipment to 
meet the immediate needs of 
any new account we may accept. 
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PRINTERS’ INK - Now. 25, 1026 
Picaiiation of the World’s 
Greatest Newspaper 
Continues to Climb! 


For years, Chicago has shown a preference 
for The. Tribune. Chicago suburbs have 
shown the same preference. The five states 
of Chicagoland outside the metropolitan dis- 
trict have shown it. Chicago women (ina 
non-partisan survey) state that if they had to 
give up all but one newspaper, they would 
keep the daily Tribune. It has long been 
the favorite newspaper of Chicago men. 
October circulation was higher than any 
other month in the history of The Tribune. 


Net Paid Daily Net Paid Sunday 
“Ea tee 462,241 572,022 


Suburban - - - 129,210 144,955 


City and Suburban 591,451 716,977 
Outside City - - - 177,540 440,658 


Total Daily - - - 768,991 1,157,635 


Largest city circulation 
Largest suburban circulation 
Largest circulation outside the city of any Chicago newspaper 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GRESTEST NEWSPAPER 











